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THE    UNPARALLELED  ADVENTURE 
OF  ONE  HANS  PFAALL 


,„P»bH«l>ed  in  the  Southern  Literary  Meuenger,  June, 
I83S.J 

With  a  heart  of  furloua  fancied, 

Wneroof  I  am  OLininander, 
With  a  burning  ipear  and  a  hora«  of  air. 

To  the  wtldemeH  I  wander. 

— Tom  o'Bedlam'M  Song. 

By  late  accounts  from  Rotterdam,  that  city- 
seems  to  be  in  a  high  state  of  philosophical  ex- 
citement. Indeed,  phenomena  have  there  oc- 
curred of  a  nature  so  completely  imexpected — 
so  entirely  novel— so  utterly  at  variance  with 
preconceived  opinions— as  to  leave  no  doubt  on 
my  mind  that  long  ere  this  all  Europe  is  in  an 
uproar,  all  physics  in  a  ferment,  all  reason  and 
astronomy  together  by  the  ears. 

It  appears  that  on  the day  of ,  (I 

am  not  positive  aboat  the  date,)  a  vast  crowd 
of  people,  for  purposes  not  specifically  men- 
tioned, were  assembled  in  the  great  square  of  the 
Exchange  in  the  well-conditioned  city  of  Rotter- 
dam. The  day  was  warm— unusually  so  for  the 
season— there  was  hardly  a  breath  of  air  stir- 
ring; and  the  multitude  were  in  no  bad  humor 
at  being  now  and  then  besprinkled  with  friendly 
showers  of  momentary  dur_  ion,  that  fell  from 
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large  white  masses  of  cloud  profusely  distrib" 
uted  about  the  blue  vault  oi  the  firmament. 
Nevertheless,  about  noou,  a  slight  but  remark- 
able agitation  became  apparent  in  the  assembly : 
the  clattering  of  ten  thousand  tongues  s'.ic- 
ceedod ;  and,  in  an  instant  uftenvard,  ten  thou- 
sand faces  were  upturned  toward  the  heavens, 
ten  thousand  pipes  descended  simultaneously 
from  the  corners  of  ten  thous;iud  mouths,  and  a 
shout,  which  could  be  conii)!ired  to  nothing  but 
the  roaring  of  Niagara,  resounded  long,  loudly, 
and  furiously,  through  all  the  city  and  through 
all  the  environs  of  Rotterdam. 

The  origin  of  this  hubbub  soon  became  suffi- 
ciently evident.  From  behind  the  huge  bulk  of 
one  of  those  sharply  defined  masses  of  cloud 
already  mentioned,  was  seen  slowly  to  emerge 
into  an  open  area  of  blue  space,  a  queer,  hetero- 
geneous, but  apparently  solid  substance,  so  oddly 
shaped,  so  whim.sically  put  together,  as  not  to  bo 
in  any  manner  comprehended,  and  never  to  be 
sufiiciently  admired,  by  the  host  of  sturdy 
burghers  who  stood  open-mouthed  below.  What 
could  it  be?  In  the  name  of  all  the  devils  in 
Rotterdam,  what  could  it  possibly  portend?  No 
one  knew;  no  one  could  imagine;  no  one — not 
even  the  burgomaster  JMynheer  Superbus  Von 
Underduk— had  the  slightest  clew  by  which  to 
unravel  the  mystery ;  so,  as  nothing  more  reason- 
able could  be  done,  every  one  to  a  man  replaced 
his  pipe  carefully  in  the  comer  of  his  mouth, 
and  maintainin::  an  eye  steadily  upon  the  phe- 
nomenon, puffed,  paused,  waddled  about,  and 
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grunted     sigrnihcantly  —  then     waddled     back, 
granted,  paused,  and  finally — puffed  again. 

In  the  meantime,  however,    lower  and  itill 
lower  toward  the  goodly  city,  came  the  object 
of  so  much  curiosity,  and  the  cause  oJ  so  much 
smoke.    In  a  very  .:.^  minutes  it  arrived  near 
enough  to  be  accurately  i'sr-frned.    It  appeared 
to  be — ^yes !  it  was  tmdoubtedly  a  species  of  bal- 
loon; but  surely  no  such  balloon  had  ever  bt?n 
seen  in  Rotterdam  before.    For  who,  let  me  ask, 
ever  heard  of  a  balloon  manufactured  entirely  of 
dirty   newspapers?    No   man   in    Holland  cer- 
tainly ;  yet  here,  under  the  very  noses  of  the  peo- 
ple, or  rather  at  some  distance  above  their  noses 
was  the  identical  thing  in  question,  and  com- 
posed, I  have  it  on  the  best  authority,  of  the  pre- 
cise material   which  no   one   had   ever   before 
known  to  be  used  for  a  similar  purpose.    It  was 
an  egregious  insult  to  the  good  sense  of  the 
burghers  of  Rotterdam.    As  to  the  shape  of  the 
phenomenon,  it  was  even  still  more  reprehen- 
sible.   Being  little  or  nothing  better  than  c  huge 
fool's-cap  turned  upside  down.    And  this  simili- 
tude was  regarded  p.s  by  no  means  lessened  when, 
upon  nearer  inspection,  the  crowd  saw  a  large 
tassel  depending  from  its  apex,  and,  around  the 
upper  rim  or  base  of  the  cone,  a  circle  of  little 
mstruments,  resembling  sheep-bolls,  which  kept 
up  a  continual  tinkling  to  the  tune  of  Betty  Mar- 
tm.    But  still  worse.— Suspended   bv  blue  rib- 
bons to  the  end  of  this  fantastic  machine,  there 
hung,  by  way  of  car,  an  enormous  drab  beaver 
hat,  with  a  brim  superlatively  broad,  and  a  hemi- 
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spherical  crown  with  a  black  band  and  a  silver 
buckle.  It  is,  however,  somewhat  remarkable 
that  many  citizens  of  Rotterdam  swore  to  having 
seen  the  a'  me  hat  repeatedly  before ;  and  indeed 
the  whole  assembly  seemed  to  regard  it  with  eyes 
of  familiarity;  while  the  vrow  Grettel  Pfaall, 
upon  sight  of  it,  uttered  an  exclamation  of  joy- 
ful surprise,  and  declared  it  to  be  the  identical 
h/ «;  of  her  good  man  himself.  Now  this  was  a 
circumstance  the  more  to  be  observed,  as  Pfaall, 
with  three  companions,  had  actually  disappeared 
from  Rotterdam  about  five  years  before,  in  a 
very  sudden  and  unaccountable  manner,  and  up 
to  the  date  of  this  narrative  all  attempts  at  ob- 
taining intelligence  concerning  them  had  failed. 
To  be  sure,  some  bones  which  were  thought  to  be 
human,  mixed  up  with  a  quantity  of  odd-looking 
rubbish,  had  been  lately  discovered  in  a  retired 
situation  to  the  east  of  the  city ;  and  some  people 
went  so  far  as  to  imagine  that  in  this  spot  a  foul 
murder  had  been  committed,  and  that  the  suf- 
ferers were  in  all  probability  Hans  Pfaall  and 
his  associates.    But  to  return. 

The  balloon  (for  such  no  doubt  it  was)  had 
now  descended  to  within  a  hundred  feet  of  the 
earth,  allowing  the  crowd  below  a  sufficiently  dis- 
tinct view  of  the  person  of  its  occupant.  This 
was  in  trath  a  very  singular  somebody.  He  could 
not  have  been  more  than  two  feet  in  height ;  but 
this  altitude,  little  as  it  was,  would  have  been 
sufficient  to  destroy  his  equilibrium,  and  tilt  him 
over  the  edge  of  his  tiny  ear,  but  for  the  inter- 
vention of  a  circular  rim  reaching  as  high  as  the 
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breast,  and  rigged  on  to  the  cords  of  the  balloon. 
The  body  of  the  little  man  was  more  than  pro- 
portionally broad,  giving  to  his  entire  figure  a 
rotundity  highly  absurd.  His  feet,  of  course, 
could  not  be  seen  at  all.  His  hands  were  enor- 
mously large.  His  hair  was  gray,  and  collected 
into  a  queue  behind  His  nose  was  prodigiously 
long,  crooked,  and  inflammatory;  his  eyes  full, 
brilliant,  and  acute;  his  chin  and  checks,  al- 
though wrinkled  with  age,  were  broad,  puffy,  and 
double ;  but  of  ears  of  any  kind  there  was  not  a 
semblance  to  be  discovered  upon  any  portion  of 
his  head.  This  odd  little  gentleman  was  dressed 
in  a  loose  surtout  of  sky-blue  satin,  with  tight 
breeches  to  match,  fastened  with  silver  buckles 
at  the  knees.  His  vest  was  of  some  brieht  yel- 
low material ;  a  white  taffety  cap  was  set  jaimt- 
ily  on  one  side  of  his  head ;  and,  to  complete  his 
equipment,  a  blood-red  silk  handkerchief  envel- 
oped his  throat,  and  fell  down,  in  a  dainty  man- 
ner, upon  his  bosom,  in  a  fantastic  bow-knot  of 
super-eminent  dimensions. 

Having  descended,  as  I  said  before,  to  about 
one  hundred  feet  from  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
the  little  old  gentleman  was  suddenly  seized  with 
a  fit  of  trepidation,  and  appeared  disinclined  to 
make  any  nearer  approach  to  terra  firma.  Throw- 
ing out,  therefore,  a  quantity  of  sand  from  a 
canvas  bag,  which  he  lifted  with  great  difficulty, 
he  became  stationary  in  an  instant.  He  then  pro- 
ceeded, in  a  hurried  and  agitated  manner,  to  ex- 
tract from  a  side-pocket  in  his  surtout  a  large 
morocco  pocket-book.  This  he  poised  suspiciously 
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in  his  hand,  then  eyed  it  with  an  air  of  extreme 
surprise,   and  was  evidently  astonished  at  its 
weight.    He  at  length  opened  it,  and  drawing 
therefrom  a  huge  letter  sealed  with  red  sealing- 
wax  and  tied  carefully  with  red  tape,  let  it  fall 
precisely  at  the  feet  of  the  burgomaster,  Super- 
bus  Von  Underduk.    His  Excellency  stooped  to 
take  It  up.    But  the  aeronaut,  still  greatly  dis- 
composed,  and  having  apparently  no  further 
business  to  detain  him  in  Rotterdam,  began  at 
tnis  moment  to  make  busy  preparations  for  de- 
parture;  and  at  being  necessary  to  discharge  a 
portion  of  ballast  to  enable  him  to  reascend,  the 
half  dozen  bags  which  he  threw  out,  one  after 
another,  without  taking  the  trouble  to  empty 
their  contents,  tiunbled,  every  one  of  them,  most 
unfortunately  upon  the  back  of  the  burgomaster 
and  rolled  him  over  and  over  no  less  than  half 
a  dozen  times  in  the  face  of  every  individual  in 
Rotterdam.    It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  however, 
that  the  great  Underduk  suffered  this  imperti- 
^£P«e.  o^.tbe  part  of  the  little  old  man  to  pass 
off  with  impunity.    It  is  said,  on  the  contraiy, 
that  during  each  of  his  half  dozen  circumvolu- 
tions he  emitted  ^  less  than  half  a  dozen  distinct 

hpM  f?ST  '''^'?  f'^'^  ^^  P'P^'  to  which  he 
f.     vT-  I  i^^.^^o^e  time  with  all  his  might,  and 

until  the  day  of  his  decease. 
In  the  meantime  the  balloon  arose  like  a  lark 

drLT"°^*?\T-^y.  ^^""^  ^^^  «ity'  at  length 
?i^l  >?T*l^x.H^'°^  ^  «l°"d  similar  to  tLt 
from  which  It  had  so  oddly  emerged,  and  was 
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thus  lost  forever  to  the  wondering  eyes  of  the 
good  citizens  of  Rotterdam.  All  attention  was 
now  directed  to  the  letter,  the  descent  of  which, 
and  the  consequences  attending  thereupon,  had 
proved  so  fatally  subversive  of  both  person  and 
personal  dignity  to  his  Excellency,  Von  Under- 
duk.  That  functionary,  however,  had  not  failed, 
during  his  circumgyratory  movements,  to  bestow 
a  thought  upon  the  important  object  of  securing 
the  epistle,  which  was  seen,  upon  inspection,  to 
have  fallen  into  the  most  proper  hands,  being 
actually  addressed  to  himself  and  Professor 
Rubadub,  in  their  official  capacities  of  President 
and  Vice-President  of  the  Rotterdam  College  of 
Astronomy.  It  was  accordingly  opened  by  those 
dignitaries  upon  the  spot,  and  foimd  to  contain 
the  following  extraordinary,  and  indeed  very 
serious,  communication: — 

**  To  their  Excellencies  Von  Underduk  and 
Rubadub,  President  and  Vice-President  of  the 
States'  College  of  Astronomers,  in  the  city  of 
Rotterdam. 

"  Your  Excellencies  may  perhaps  be  able  to 
remember  an  humble  artizan,  by  name  Hans 
Pfaall,  and  by  occupation  a  mender  of  bellows, 
who,  with  three  others,  disappeared  from  Rotter- 
dam, about  five  years  ago,  in  a  manner  which 
must  have  been  considered  unaccountable.  If, 
however,  it  so  please  your  Excellencies,  I,  the 
writer  of  this  communication,  am  the  identical 
Hans  Pfaall  himself.    It  is  well  known  to  most 
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of  my  fellow^sitizens,  that  for  the  period  of  forty 
years  I  continued  to  occupy  the  little  square 
brick  building,  at  the  head  of  the  alley  called 
bauerkraut,  in  which  I  re.   I  A  at  the  time  of 
my  disappearance.    My  anctst^rs  have  also  re- 
sided therein  time  out  of  mind— they,  as  well  as 
myself,  steadily  following  the  respectable  and  in- 
deed lucrative  profession  of  mending  of  bellows- 
for,  to  speak  the  truth,  untU  of  late  years,  that 
the  heads  of  aU  the  people  have  been  set  agog 
with  politics,  no  better  business  than  my  own 
could  an  honest  citizen  of  Rotterdam  either  de- 
sire or  deserve.     Credit  was  good,  employment 
was  never  wanting,  and  there  was  no  lack  of 
either  money  or  good-will.    But,  as  I  was  saying 
we  soon  began  to  feel  the  effects  of  liberty  and 
long  speeches,  and  radicalism,  and  all  that  sort 
ot  thmg.    People  who  were  formerly  the  best 
customers  m  the  world,  had  now  not  a  moment 
of  time  to  think  of  us  at  all.    They  had  as  much 
as  they  could  do  to  read  about  the  revolutions, 
and  keep  up  with  the  march  of  intellect  and  the 
spirit  of  the  age.    If  a  fire  wanted  fanning,  it 
could  readily  be  fanned  with  a  newspaper;  ind 
as  the  government  grew  weaker,  I  have  no  doubt 
tnat  leather  and  iron  acquired  durability  in  pro- 
portion—for, in  a  very  short  time,  there  was  not 
a  pair  of  bellows  m  all  Rotterdam  that  ever  stood 
m  need  of  a  stitch  or  required  the  assistance  of 
a  jammer.    This  was  a  state  of  things  not  to  be 
«    dured    I  soon  grew  as  pooi  as  a  rat,  and,  hav- 
.g  a  wife  and  children  to  provide  for,  my  bur- 
dens at  length  became  intolerable,  and  I  spent 
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hour  after  hour  in  reflecting  upon  the  most  con* 
venient  method  of  putting  an  end  to  my  life. 
Duns,  in  the  meantime,  left  me  little  leisure  for 
contemplation.  My  house  was  literally  besieged 
from  morning  till  night.  There  were  three  fel- 
lows in  particular  who  worried  me  beyond  en- 
durance, keeping  watch  continually  about  my 
door,  and  threatening  me  with  the  law.  Upon 
these  three  I  vowed  the  bitterest  revenge,  if  ever 
I  should  be  so  happy  as  to  get  them  within  my 
clutches ;  and  I  believe  nothing  in  the  world  but 
the  pleasure  of  this  anticipation  prevented  me 
from  putting  my  plan  of  suicide  into  immediate 
execution,  by  blowing  my  brains  out  with  a  blun- 
derbuss. I  thought  it  best,  however,  to  dissemble 
my  wrath,  and  to  treat  them  with  promises  and 
fair  words,  until,  by  some  good  turn  of  fate,  an 
opportunity  of  vengeance  should  be  afforded  me. 
"One  day,  having  given  them  the  slip,  and 
feeling  more  than  usually  dejected,  I  continued 
for  a  long  time  to  wander  about  the  most  obscure 
streets  without  object,  imtil  at  length  I  chanced 
to  stumble  against  the  comer  of  a  bookseller's 
stall.  Seeing  a  chair  close  at  hand,  for  the  use 
of  customers,  I  threw  myself  doggedly  into  it, 
and,  hardly  knowing  why,  opened  the  pages  of 
the  first  volume  which  came  within  my  reach.  It 
proved  to  be  a  small  pamphlet  treatise  on  Specu- 
lative Astronomy,  written  either  by  Professor 
Encke  of  Berlin  or  by  a  Frenchman  of  somewhat 
similar  name.  I  had  some  little  tincture  of  in- 
formation on  matters  of  this  nature,  and  soon 
became  more  and  more  absorbed  in  the  contents 
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of  the  book— reading  it  actually  through  twice 
before  I  awoke   to  a  recollection   of  what  wat 
passing  around  me.    By  this  time  it  began  to 
grow  dark,  and  I  directed  my  steps  toward  home, 
liut  the  treatise  (m  conjunction  with  a  discov- 
ery m  pneumatics,  lately  communicated  to  me  as 
in  unportant  secret,    by  a  cousin  from  Nantz) 
nad  made  an  indelible  impression  on  my  mind 
and,  as  I  samitered  along  the  dusky  streets    I 
revolved  carefully  over  in  my  memoJy  the  wild 
ana  sometimes  unintelligible  reasonings  of  the 

which  «/^'^  "'"•  ^^^  Particular^^g^' 
which  affected  my  imagination  in  an  extraordi- 

thZ  T^^""'  ^^'  ^^'^^^^  I  meditated  upon 
these  the  more  intense  grew  the  interest  which 
nad  been  excited  within  me.  The  limited  nature 
of  my  education  in  general,  and  more  especiaUy 
my  Ignorance  on  subjects  connected  with  natural 
Phibsophy,  so  far  from  rendering  me  diffident 

rlSl  ^  *^'^'*y  *°  comprehend  what  I  had 
read,  or  inducing  me  to  mistrust  the  many  vague 
notions  which  had  arisen  in  consequence,  merdv 
served  as  a.farther  stimulus  to  imaginatbn  S 

Lufh  \T^  T^^\  *l'  P"^^^P«  reasonable 
Sf  '  •  •  "^""^^  .,7 hether  those  crude  ideas 
which,  arising  m  lU-regulated  minds,  have  all 
the  appearance  may  not  often  in  effect  possess 
all  the  force  the  reality,  and  other  inherent 
properties,  of  instinct  or  intuition  '^^^^^^ 

It  was  late  when  I  reached  home,  and  I  went 
jmmediately  to  bed.    My  mind,  however,  waHoo 

S?K^'"5'-''  ^"^  '^^^P'  «°d  I  lay  the  whole 
night  buried  m  meditation.    Arising  early  inX 
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morning,  I  repaired  eagerly  to  the  bookseller's 
stall,  and  laid  out  what  little  ready  money  I  pos- 
sessed, in  the  purch'Jse  of  some  volumes  of  Me- 
chanics and  Practical  Astronomy.  Having  ar- 
rived at  home  safely  with  these,  I  devoted  every 
spare  moment  to  their  perusal,  and  soon  made 
such  proficiency  in  studies  of  this  nature  as  I 
thought  sufficient  for  the  execution  of  a  certain 
design  with  which  either  the  Devil  or  my  better 
genius  had  inspired  me.  In  the  intervals  of  this 
period,  I  made  every  endeavor  to  conciliate  the 
three  creditors  who  had  given  me  so  much  annoy- 
ance. In  this  I  finally  succeeded — partly  by  sell- 
ing enough  of  my  household  furniture  to  satisfy 
a  moiety  of  their  claim,  and  partly  by  a  promise 
of  paying  the  balance  upon  completion  of  a  little 
project  which  I  told  them  I  had  in  view,  and  for 
assistance  in  which  I  solicited  their  services.  By 
these  means  (for  they  were  ignorant  men)  I 
found  little  difficulty  in  gaining  them  over  to  my 
purpose. 

"Matters  being  thus  arranged,  I  contrived,  by 
the  aid  of  my  wife  and  with  the  greatest  secrecy 
and  caution,  to  dispose  of  what  property  I  had 
remaining,  and  to  borrow,  in  small  sums,  under 
various  pretences,  and  without  giving  any  atten- 
tion (I  am  ashamed  to  say)  to  my  future  means 
of  repayment,  no  inconsiderable  quantity  of 
ready  money.  "With  the  means  thus  accruing  T 
proceeded  to  procure  at  intervals,  cambric  mus- 
lin, very  fine,  in  pieces  of  twelve  yards  each; 
twine;  a  lot  of  the  varnish  of  caoutchouc;  a 
large  and  deep  basket  of  wicker-work,  made  to 
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order ;  and  several  other  articles  ne'iessary  in  the 
constructiou  and  equipment  of  a  balloon  of  ex- 
traordinary dimensions.  This  I  directed  my  wife 
to  make  up  as  soon  as  possible,  and  gave  her  all 
requisite  information  as  to  the  particular  method 
of  proceeding.     In  the  meantime  I  worked  up 
the  twine  into  network  of  sufficient  dimensions; 
rigged  it  with  a  hoop  and  the  necessary  cords; 
and  made  purchase  of  numerous  instruments  and 
materials  for  experiment  in  the  upper  regions  of 
the  upper  atmosphere.    I  then  took  opportunities 
of  conveying  by  night,  to  a  retired  situation  east 
of  Rotterdam,  five  iron-bound  casks,  to  contain 
about  fifty  gallons  each,  and  one  of  a  larger  size ; 
six  tin  tubes,  three  inches  in  diameter;  properly 
shaped,  and  ten  feet  in  length ;   a  quantity  of  a 
particular    metallic    substance,  or    semi-metal, 
which  I  shall  not  name,  and  a  dozen  demijohns 
of  a  very  common  acid.    The  gas  to  be  formed 
from  these  latter  materials  is  a  gas  never  yet 
generated  by  any  other  person  than  myself — or 
at  least  never  applied  to  any  similar  purpose.    I 
can  only  venture  to  say  here,  that  it  is  a  cnnstitu- 
ent  of  azote,  so  long  considered  irreducible,  and 
that  its  density  is  about  37.4  times  less  than  that 
of  hydrogen.    It  is  tasteless,  but  not  odorless; 
bums,  when  pure,  with  a  greenish  flame ;  and  is 
instantaneously  fatal  to  animal  life.    Its  full  se- 
cret I  would  make  no  difficulty  in  disclosing,  but 
that  it  of  right  belongs  (as  I  have  before  hinted) 
to  a  citizen  of  Nantz,  in  France,  by  whom  it  was 
conditionally    communicated    to    myself.      The 
same  individual  submitted  to  me,  without  being 
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at  all  aware  of  my  intentions,  a  method  of  con- 
structing balloons  from  the  membrane  of  a  cer- 
tain animal,  through  \.'hich  substance  any  escape 
(if  gas  was  aearly  an  impossibility.  I  found  it 
however  altogether  too  expensive,  and  was  not 
sure,  upon  the  whole,  whether  cambric  muslin 
with  a  coating  of  gum  caoutchouc,  was  not  equal- 
ly as  good.  1  mention  this  circumstance,  because 
1  think  it  probable  that  hereafter  the  individual 
in  question  may  attempt  a  balloon  ascension  with 
the  novel  gas  and  material  I  have  spoken  of,  and 
I  do  not  wish  to  deprive  him  of  the  honor  of  a 
very  singular  invention. 

"On  the  spot  which  I  intended  each  of  the 
smaller  casks  to  occupy  respectively  during  the 
inflation  of  the  balloon,  I  privately  dug  a  small 
hole;  the  holes  forming  in  this  manner  a  circle 
twenty-five  feet  in  diameter.  In  the  centre  of 
this  circle,  being  the  station  designed  for  the 
large  cask,  i  also  dug  a  hole  of  greater  depth.  In 
each  of  the  five  smaller  holes,  I  deposited  a  can- 
ister containing  fifty  pounds,  and  in  the  larger 
one  a  keg  holding  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds, 
of  cannon  powder.  These — the  keg  and  canisters 
— I  connected  in  a  proper  manner  with  covered 
trains ;  and  having  let  into  one  of  the  canisters 
the  end  of  about  four  feet  of  slow  match,  I  cov- 
ered up  the  hole,  and  placed  the  cask  over  it, 
leaving  the  other  end  of  the  match  protruding 
about  an  inch,  and  barely  visible  beyond  the 
cask.  I  then  filled  up  the  remaining  holes,  and 
placed  the  barrels  over  them  in  their  destined 
situation ! 
III.  2 
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"Besides  the  articles  above  enumerated,  I 
conveyed  to  the  dSpot,  and  there  secreted,  one  of 
Mr.  Grimm's  improvements  upon  the  apparatus 
for  condensation  of  the  atmospheric  air.  I  found 
this  machine,  however,  to  require  considerable  al- 
teration before  it  could  be  adapted  to  the  pur- 
poses to  which  I  intended  making  it  applicable. 
But,  \\  ith  severe  labor  and  unremitting  persever- 
ance, I  at  length  met  with  entire  success  in  all 
ray  preparations.  My  balloon  was  soon  complet- 
ed. It  would  contain  more  than  forty  thousand 
cubic  feet  of  gas ;  would  take  me  up  easily,  I  cal- 
culated, with  all  my  implements,  and,  if  I  man- 
aged rightly,  with  one  hundred  and  seventy-five 
pounds  of  ballast  into  the  bargain.  It  had  re- 
ceived three  coats  of  varnish,  and  I  found  the 
cambric  muslin  to  answer  all  the  purposes  of  silk 
itself,  being  quite  as  strong  and  a  good  deal  less 
expensive. 

"Every  thing  now  being  ready,  I  exacted  from 
my  wife  an  oath  of  secrecy  in  relation  to  all  mv 
actions  from  the  day  of  my  first  visit  to  the  book- 
seller's stall;  and  promising,  on  my  part,  to  re- 
turn as  soon  as  circumstances  would  permit,  I 
gave  her  what  little  money  I  had  left,  and  bade 
her  farewell.  Indeed  I  had  no  fear  on  her  ac- 
count. She  was  what  people  call  a  notable 
woman,  and  could  manage  matters  in  the  world 
without  my  assistance.  I  believe,  to  tell  the 
truth,  she  always  looked  upon  me  as  an  idle  body 
—a  mere  make-weight^good  for  nothing  but 
building  castles  in  the  air, — and  was  rather  glad 
to  get  rid  of  me.    It  was  a  dark  night  when  I 
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bade  her  good-bye,  and  taking  with  me,  as  aides- 
de-camp,  the  three  creditors  who  had  given  me  so 
much  trouble,  we  carried  the  balloon,  with  the 
car  and  accoutrements,  by  a  roundabout  way,  to 
the  station  where  the  other  articles  were  depos- 
ited. We  there  found  them  all  unmolested,  and 
I  proceeded  immediately  to  business. 

' '  It  was  the  first  of  April.  The  night,  as  I  said 
before,  was  dark ;  there  was  not  a  star  to  be  seen ; 
pnd  a  drizzling  rain,  falling  at  intervals,  ren- 
dered us  very  uncomfortable.  But  my  chief  anx- 
iety was  concerning  the  balloon,  which,  in  spite 
of  the  varnish  with  which  it  was  defended,  began 

I  to  grow  rather  heavy  with  the  moisture ;  the 
powder  also  was  liable  to  damage.  I  therefore 
kept  my  three  duns  working  with  great  diligence, 
pounding  down  ice  around  the  central  cask,  and 

1  stirring  the  acid  in  the  others.     They  did  not 

j  cease,  however,  importuning  me  with  questions 
as  to  what  I  intended  to  do  with  all  this  appa- 

I  ratus,  and  expressed  much  dissatisfaction  at  the 
terrible  labor  I  made  them  undergo.  They  could 
not  perceive  (so  they  said)  what  good  was  likely 
to  result  from  their  getting  wet  to  the  skin, 
merely  to  take  part  in  such  horrible  incantations. 
I  began  to  get  uneasy,  and  worked  away  with  all 
my  might,  for  I  verily  believe  the  idiots  sup. 
posed  that  I  had  entered  into  a  compact  with  the 
dpvil,  and  that,  in  short,  what  I  was  now  domg 

hvas  nothing  better  than  it  should  be.  I  was, 
therefore,  in  great  fear  of  their  leaving  rae  alto- 
srether.  I  contrived,  however,  to  pacifv  them  by 
promises  of  payment  of  all  scores  in  full,  as  soon 


* 
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Ml  could  bring  the  present  business  to  a  termin- 
ation. To  these  speeches  they  gave,  of  course, 
their  own  interpretation;  fancying,  no  doubt, 
that  at  all  events  I  should  come  into  possession 
of  vast  quantities  of  ready  money ;  and  provided  j 
I  paid  them  all  I  owed,  and  a  trifle  more,  in  con- 
sideration of  their  services,  I  dare  say  they  cared 
very  little  what  became  of  either  my  soul  or  my 
carcass.  ' 

"In  about  four  hours  and  a  half  I  found  the  I 
balloon  sufficiently  inflated.  I  attached  the  car, 
therefore,  and  put  all  my  implements  in  it:  a 
telescope,  a  barometer,  with  some  important 
modifications;  a  thermometer;  an  electrometer; 
a  compass;  a  magnetic  needle;  a  seconds  watch,' 
a  bell;  a  speaking-trumpet,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.;  also 
a  globe  of  glass,  exhausted  of  air,  and  carefully 
closed  with  a  stopper,— not  forgetting  the  con- 
densing apparatus,  some  unslacked  lime,  a  stick 
of  sealing  wax,  a  copious  supply  of  water,  and  a 
large  quantity  of  provisions,  such  as  pemmican, 
m  which  much  nutriment  is  contained  in  com- 
paratively  little  bulk.  I  also  secured  in  the  car  a 
pair  of  pigeons  and  a  cat. 

"It  was  now  nearly  daybreak,  and  I  thought 
it  high  time  to  take  my  departure.    Dropping  a 
lighted  cigar  on  the  ground,  as  if  by  accident,  I 
took  the  opportunity,  in  stooping  to  pick  it  up, 
of  igniting  privately  the  piece  of  slow  match,  thel 
end  of  which,  as  T  said  before,  protruded  a  littlef 
beyond  the  lowei  rim  of  one  of  the  smaller  casks. 
This  manoeuvre  was  totally  unperceived  on  the! 
part  of  the  three  duns;   and,  jumping  into  the 
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car,  I  immediately  cut  the  single  cord  which  held 
me  to  the  earth,  and  was  pleased  to  find  that  I 
shot  upward  with  inconceivable  rapidity,  carry- 
ing  with  all  ease  one  hundred  and  seventy-five 
pounds  of  leaden  ballast,  and  able  to  have  car- 
ried up  as  many  more.  As  I  left  the  earth,  the 
barometer  stood  at  thirty  inches,  and  the  centi- 
grade thermometer  at  19°. 

"Scarcely,  however,  had  I  attained  the  height 
of  fifty  yards,  when,  roaring  and  rumbling  up 
after  me  in  the  most  tumultuous  and  terrible 
manner,  came  so  dense  a  hurricane  of  fire,  and 
gravel,  and  burning  wood,  and  blazing  metal, 
and  mangled  limbs,  that  my  very  heart  sunk 
within  me,  and  I  fell     ^  vn  in  the  bottom  of  the 
car  trembling  with  tei    »r.    Indeed,  I  now  per- 
ceived that  I  had  entirely  overdone  the  business, 
and  that  the  main  consequences  of  the  shock  were 
yet  to  be  experienced.    Accordingly,  in  less  than 
a  second,  I  felt  all  the  blood  in  my  body  rushing 
to  my  temples,  and  immediately  thereupon,  a 
concussion,   which  1  shall  never  forget,  burst 
abruptly  through  the  night,  and  seemed  to  rip 
the  very  firmament  asunder.    When  I  afterward 
had  time  for  reflection,  I  did  not  fail  to  attribute 
the  extreme  violence  of  the  explosion,  as  regard- 
ed myself,  to  its  proper  cause— my  situation  di- 
rectly above  it,  and  in  the  line  of  its  greatest 
power.    But  at  the  time,  I  thought  only  of  pre- 
serving my  life.    The  balloon  at  first  collapsed, 
then  furiously  expanded,  then  whirled  round 
and  round  with  sickening  velocity,  and  finally, 
reeling   and   staggering   like   a   drunken   man,' 
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hurled  me  over  the  rim  of  the  car,  and  left  me 
dangling,   at  a  terrific  height,  with  my  head, 
downward,  and  my  face  outward,  by  a  piece  of 
slender  cord  about  three  feet  in  length,  which 
hung  accidentally  through  a  crevice  near  the  bot- 
tom of  the  wicker-work,  and  in  which,  as  I  fell, 
my  left  foot  became  most  providentially  entan- 
gled.    It  is  impossible— utterly  impossible— to 
form  any  adequate  idea  of  the  horror  of  my  sit- 
uation.    I   gasped   convulsively   for   breath — a 
shudder  resembling  a  fit  of  the  ague  agitated 
every  nerve  and  muscle  in  my  frame— I  felt  my 
eyes  starting  from  their  sockets— a  horrible  nau- 
sea overwhelmed  me— and  at  length  I  lost  all 
consciousness  in  a  swoon. 

"How  long  I  remained  in  this  state  it  is  im- 
possible to  say.    It  must,  however,  have  been  no 
inconsiderable  time,  for  when  I  partially  recov- 
ered the  sense  of  existence,   I  found  the  day 
breaking,  the  balloon  at  a  prodigious  height  over 
a  wilderness  of  ocean,  and  not  a  trace  of  land  to 
be  discovered  far  and  wide  within  the  limits  of 
the  vast  hori.7on.    My  sensations,  however,  upon 
thus  recovering,  were  by  no  means  so  replete 
with  agony  as  might  have  been  anticipated.    In- 
deed, there  was  much  of  madness  in  the  calm  sur- 
vey which  I  began  to  take  of  my  situation.    I 
drew  up  to  my  eyes  each  of  my  hands,  one  after 
the  other,  and  wondered  what  occurrence  could 
have  given  rise  to  the  swelling  of  the  veins,  and 
the  horrible  blackness  of  the  finger-nails.    I  af- 
terward carefully  examined  my  head,  shaking  it 
repeatedly,    and    feeling    it    with    minute    at- 
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kention,    until   I   succeeded   in   satisfying   my- 
be  If   that    it    was    not,    as   I    had   more    tL.  a 
Wlf  suspee'od,  larger  than  my  balloon.    Then, 
In   a    knowing    manner,    I    felt    in    both    my 
breeches  pockets,  and,  missing  therefrom  a  set  of 
tablets  and  a  tooth-pick  case,  endeavored  to  ac- 
count for  their  disappearance,  and  not  being  able 
ko  do  so,  felt  inexpressibly  chagrined.     It  now 
bcciirred  to  me  that  I  suffered  great  uneasiness 
In  the  joint  of  my  left  ankle,  and  a  dim  con- 
fcciousness  of  my  situation  began  to   glimmer 
[hrough  my  mind.    But,  strange  to  say!   I  was 
tieither  astonished  nor  horror-stricken.    If  I  felt 
any  emotion  at  all,  it  was  a  kind  of  chuckling 
patisf action  at  the  cleverness  I  was  about  to  dis- 
Blay  in  extricating  myself  from  this  dilemma; 
pnd  never,  for  a  moment,  did  I  look  upon  my 
ultimate   safety   as   a   question   susceptible    of 
Joubt.    For  a  few  minutes  I  remained  wrapped 
la  the  profoundest  meditation.    I  have  a  distinct 
recollection  of  frequently  compressing  my  lips, 
butting  my  fore-finger  to  the  side  of  my  nose, 
find  making  use  of  other  gesticulations  and  grim- 
bees  common  to  men  who,  at  ease  in  their  arm- 
pairs,  meditate  upon  matters  of  intricacy  or  im- 
bortanee.    Having,  as  I  thought,  sufficiently  col- 
lected my  ideas,  I  now,  with  great  caution  and 
deliberation,  put  my  hands  behind  my  back,  and 
kmfastened  the  large  iron  buckle  which  belonged 
10  the  waistband  of  my  pantaloons.    This  buckle 
nad  three  teeth,  which,  being  somewhat  rusty, 
turned  with  great  difficulty  on  their  axis.     I 
brought  them,  however,  after  some  trouble,  at 
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right  angles  to  the  body  of  the  buckle,  and  was 
gad  to  find  them  remain  firm  in  that  position 
Holding  within  my  teeth  the  instrument  thus  ob- 
tained, I  now  proceeded  to  untie  the  knot  of  my  I 
cravat.    I  had  to  rest  several  times  before  I  could 
accomplish  this  manoeuvre;  but  it  was  at  length 
accomplished.     To   one   end   of   the   cravat   I 
then  made  fast  the  buckle,  and  the  other  end  I 
tied,  for  greater  security,  tightly  around  myj 
wrist.    Drawing  now  my  body  upward,  with  a 
prodigious  exertion  of  muscular  force,   I  suc- 
ceeded, at  the  very  first  trial,  in  throwing  the 
buckle  over  the  car,  and  entangling  it,  as  I  had 
anticipated,  in  the  circular  rim  of  the  wicker- 
work. 

"My  body  was  now  inclined  toward  the  side 
ot  the  car,  at  an  angle  of  about  fortv-five  de- 
grees; but  It  must  not  be  understood  that  I  was 
therefore  only  forty-five  degrees  below  the  per- 
pendicular.   So  far  from  it,  I  still  lay  nearly 
level  with  the  plane  of  the  horizon;  for  the 
change  of  situation  which  I  had  acquired,  had 
lorced  the  bottom  of  the  car  considerably  out- 
ward from  my  position,  which  was  accordingly 
one  of  the  most  imminent  peril.    It  should  be 
remembered,  however,  that  when  I  fell,  in  the 
first  instance,  from  the  car,  if  I  had  fallen  with 
my  face  turned  toward  the  balloon,  instead  of ! 
turned  outwardly  from  it,  as  it  actually  was; 
or  if,  in  the  second  place,  the  cord  by  which  I 
was  suspended  had  chanced  to  hang  over  the 
upper  edge,  instead  of  through  a  crevice  near 
the  bottom  of  the  car,— I  say  it  may  readily  he 
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conceived  that,  in  either  of  these  supposed  cases, 
I  should  have  been  unable  to  accomplish  even 
as  much  as  I  had  now  accomplished,  and  the 
disclosures  now  made  would  have  been  utterly 
lost  to  posterity.  I  had  therefore  every  reason 
to  be  grateful ;  although,  in  point  of  fact,  I  was 
still  too  Mupid  to  be  any  thing  at  all,  and  hung 
for,  perhaps,  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  in  that  ex- 
traordinary manner,  without  making  the  slight- 
est farther  exertion,  and  in  a  singularly  tran- 
quil state  of  idiotic  enjoyment.  But  this  feel- 
ing d'  not  fail  to  die  rapidly  away,  and  there- 
unto bdcceeded  horror,  and  dismay,  and  a  sense 
of  utter  helplessness  and  ruin.  Tn  fact,  the 
blood  so  long  accumulating  in  the  vessels  of  m> 
head  and  throat,  and  which  had  hitherto 
buoyed  up  my  spirits  with  delirium,  had  now 
begun  to  retire  within  their  proper  channels, 
and  the  distinctness  which  was  thus  added  to 
my  perception  of  the  danger,  merely  served  to 
deprive  m*^  of  the  self-possession  and  courage 
to  encounter  it.  But  this  weakness  was,  luckily 
for  me,  of  no  very  long  duration.  In  good  timo 
came  to  my  rescue  the  spirit  of  despair,  and, 
with  frantic  cries  and  struggles,  I  jerked  my 
way  bodily  upward,  till  at  length,  clutching 
with  a  vise-like  grip  the  long-desired  rim,  I 
writhed  my  person  over  it,  and  fell  headlong 
and  shuddering  within  the  car. 

"It  was  not  until  some  time  afterward  that 
I  recovered  myself  sufficiently  to  attend  to  the 
ordinary  cares  of  the  balloon.  T  then,  how- 
ever, examined  it  with  attention,  and  found  it. 


It 
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to  my  great  relief,  uninjured.    My  implements 
were   all   safe,   and,   fortunately,    I   had   lost! 
neither  ballast  nor  provisions.    Indeed,  I  had 
so  well  secured  them  in  their  places,  that  such 
an  accident  was  entirely  out  of  the  question. 
Looking  at  my  watch,  I  found  it  six  o'clock.    I 
was  still  rapidly  ascending,  and  the  barometer 
gave  a  present  altitude  of  three  and  three-quar- 
ter   miles.    Immediately    beneath    me    in    the 
ocean,  lay  a  small  black  object,  slightly  oblong 
in  shape,  seemingly  about  the  size  of  a  domino, 
and  in  every  respect  bearing  a  great  resem- 
blance to  one  of  those  toys.    Bringing  my  tele- 
scope to  bear  upon  it,  I  plainly  discerr-'l  it  toj 
be  a  British  ninety-four-gun  ship,  close-nauled. 
and  pitching  heavily  in  the  sea  with  h or  heai 
to  the  W.  S.  W.    Besides  this  ship,  I  saw  noth- 
ing but  the  ocean  and  the  sl^,  and  the  sunj 
which  had  long  arisen. 

"It  is  now  high  time  that  I  should  explaii 
to  your  Excellencies  the  object  of  my  voyage. 
Your  Excellencies  will  jear  in  mine'  that  dis- 
tressed   circumstances    in    Rotterdam    had    at 
length  driven  me  to  the  resolution  of  commit- j 
ting  suicide.     It  was  not,  however,  that  to  lifej 
Itself  I  had  any  positive  disgust,  but  that  I  was 
harassed  beyond  endurance  by  the  adventitious  i 
miseries  attending  my  situation.     In  this  state  | 
of  mind,  wishing  to  live,  yet  wearied  with  life,  j 
the  treatise  at  the  stall  of  the  bookseller,  backed  | 
by  the  opportune  discovery  of  my  cousin  of 
Nantz,  opened  a  resource  to  my  imagination. 
I  then  finally  made  up  my  mind.       I  deter- 
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mined  to  depart,  yet  live — to  leave  the  world, 
yet  continue  to  exist — in  short,  to  drop  enig- 
[  mas,  I  resolved,  let  what  would  ensue,  to  force 
a  passage,  if  I  could,  to  the  moon.  Now,  lest 
I  should  be  supposed  more  of  a  madman  than 
I  actually  am,  I  will  detail,  as  well  as  I  am  able, 

I  the  considerations  which  led  me  to  believe  that 
an  achievement  of  this  nature,  although  with- 
out doubt  difficult,  and  full  of  danger,  was  not 

[  absolutely,  to  a  bold  spirit,  beyond  the  confines 
of  the  possible. 

"The  moon's  actual  distance  from  the  earth 

was  the  first  thing  to  be  attended  to.    Now,  the 

mean  or  average  interval  between  the  centres 

[of  the  two  planets  is  59.9643   of  the  earth's 

i  equatorial  radii,  or  only  about  237,000  miles. 

I I  say  the  mean  or  average  interval ; — but  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  form  of  the  moon's 
orbit  being  an  ellipse  of  eccentricity  amounting 
to  no  less  than  0.05484  of  the  major  semi-axis 
of  the  ellipse  itself,  and  the  earth's  centre  be- 
ing situated  in  its  focus,  if  I  could,  in  any 
manner,  contrive  to  meet  the  moon  in  its  peri- 
gee, the  above  mentioned  distance  would  be  ma- 
terially diminished.  But,  to  say  nothing  at 
present  of  this  possibility,  it  was  very  certain 
that,  at  all  events,  from  the  237,000  miles  I 
would  have  to  deduct  the  radius  of  the  earth, 
say  4,000,  and  tho  radius  of  the  moon,  say 
1,080,  in  all  5,080,  leaving  an  actual  interval 
to  be  traversed,  under  average  circumstances, 
of  231,920  miles.  Now  this,  I  reflected,  was  no 
very  extraordinary  distance.     Travelling  on  the 
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land  has  been  repeatedly  accomplished  at  the 
rate  of  sixty  miles  per  hour ;  and  indeed  a  much 
greater  speed  may  be  anticipated.  But  even  at 
this  velocity,  it  would  take  me  nc  more  than 
161  days  to  reach  the  surface  of  the  moon. 
There  were,  however,  many  particulars  induc- 
ing me  to  believe  that  my  average  rate  of  trav- 
elling might  possibly  very  much  exceed  that  of 
sixty  miles  per  hour,  and,  as  these  considera- 
tions did  not  fail  to  make  a  deep  impression 
upon  my  mind,  I  will  mention  them  more  fully 
hereafter. 

"The  next  point  to  be  regarded  was  one  of 
far  greater  importance.    IVom  indications  af- 
forded by  the  barometer,  we  find  that,  in  ascen- 
sions from  the  surface  of  the  earth  we  have, 
at  the  height  of  1,000  feet,  left  below  us  about 
one-thirtieth    of    the    entire    mass    of    atmos- 
pheric air;  that  at  10,600  we  have  ascended 
through  nearly  one-third;  and  that  at  18,000, 
which  is  not  far  from  the  elevation  of  Coto- 
paxi,  we  have  surmounted  one-half  the  material, 
or,  at  all  events,  one-half  the  ponderable,  body 
of  air  incumbent  upon  our  globe.     It  is  also 
calculated  that  at  an  altitude  not  exceeding  the 
hundredth  part  of  the  earth's  diameter— that  is, 
not    exceeding    eighty    miles— the    rarefaction 
would  be  so  excessive  that  animal  life  could  in 
no  manner  be  sustained,  and,  moreover,  that  the 
most  delicate  means  we  possess  of  ascertaining 
the  presence  of  the  atmosphere  would  be  inad- 
equate to  assure  us  of  its  existence.    But  I  did 
not  fail  to  perceive  that  these  latter  calculations 
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are  founded  altogether  on  our  experimental 
knowledge  of  the  properties  of  air,  ancJ  the  me- 
chanical laws  regulating  its  dilation  and  com- 
pression, in  what  may  be  called,  comparatively 
speaking,  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  earth 
itself;  and,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  taken  for 
granted  that  animal  life  is  and  must  be  essen- 
tially incapable  of  modification  at  any  given 
unattainable  distance  from  the  surface.  Now, 
all  such  reasoning  and  from  such  data  must, 
of  course,  be  simply  analogical.  The  greatest 
height  ever  reached  by  man  was  that  of  25,000 
feet,  attained  in  the  aeronautic  expedition  of 
Messieurs  Gay-Lussac  and  Biot.  This  is  a 
moderate  altitude,  even  when  compared  with 
the  eighty  miles  in  question;  and  I  could  not 
help  thinking  that  the  subject  admitted  room 
for  doubt  and  great  latitude  for  speculation. 

■'But,  in  point  of  fact,  an  ascension  being 
made  to  any  given  altitude,  the  ponderable 
quantity  of  air  surmounted  in  any  farther  as- 
cension is  by  no  means  in  proportion  to  the  ad- 
ditional height  ascended  (as  may  be  plainly 
sen  from  what  has  been  stated  before),  but  in 
a  ratio  constantly  decreasing.  It  is  therefore 
evident  that,  ascend  as  high  as  we  may,  we  can- 
not, literally  speaking,  arrive  at  a  limit  beyond 
which  no  atmosphere  is  to  be  found.  It  must 
exist,  I  argued;  although  it  may  exist  in  a  state 
of  infinite  rarefaction. 

"On  the  other  hand,  I  was  aware  that  argu- 
ments have  not  been  wanting  to  prove  the  ex- 
istence of  a  real  and  definite  limit  to  the  atmos- 
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phere,  beyond  which  there  is  absolutely  no  air 
whatsoftver.     But    a    circumstance    which    has 
been  left  out  of  view  by  those  who  contend  for 
such  a  limit,  seemed  to  me,  although  no  posi- 
tive  refutation   of   their   creed,   still   a   point 
worthy  very  serious  investigation.       On  com- 
paring the  intervals  between  the  successive  arri- 
vals of  Eneke's  comet  at  its  perihelion,  after 
giving  credit,  in  the  most  exact  manner,   for 
all  the  disturbances  due  to  the  attractions  of  the 
planets,  it  appears  that  the  periods  are  grad- 
ually diminishing;  that  is  to  say,  the  major 
axis  of  the  comet's  ellipse  is  growing  shorter, 
in  a  slow  but  perfectly  regular  decrease.     Now,' 
this  IS  precisely  what  ought  to  be  the  case,  if  wo 
suppose  a  resistance  experienced  from  the  comet 
from  an  extremely  rare  ethereal  medium  per- 
vading the  regions  of  its  orbit.     For  it  is  evi- 
dent that  such  a  medium  must,  in  retarding  the 
comet's   velocity,    increase    its   centripetal"  by 
weakening   its   centrifugal,    force.        In   other 
words,  the  sun's  attraction  would  be  constantlv 
attaining  greater  power,  and  the  comet  would 
be  draAvn  nearer  at  every  revolution.     Indeed, 
there  is  no  other  way  of  accounting  for  the 
variation   in   question.     But   again:— The   real 
diameter  of  the  same  comet's  nebulosity  is  ob- 
served to  contract  rapidly  as  it  approaches  the 
sun,  and  dilate  with  equal  rapidity  in  its  de- 
parture towards  its  aphelion.     Was  I  not  justi- 
fiable in  supposing,  with  M.  Valz,  that  this  ap- 
parent condensation  of  volume  has  its  origin 
in  the  compression  of  the  same  ethereal  medium 
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I  have  spoken  of  before,  and  which  is  dense  in 
proportion  to  its  vicinity  to  the  sun  ?  The  len- 
ticular-shaped phenomenon,  also  called  the  zodi- 
acal light,  was  a  matter  worthy  of  attention. 
This  radiance,  so  apparent  in  the  tropics,  and 
which  cannot  be  mistaken  for  any  meteoric 
lustre,  extends  from  the  horizon  obliquely  up- 
ward, and  follows  generally  the  direction  of  the 
sun's  equator.  It  appeared  to  me  evidently  in 
the  nature  of  a  rare  atmosphere  extending 
ivcm  the  smj  outward,  beyond  the  orbit  of  Venus 
at  least,  and  I  believed  indefinitely  farther. "* 
Indeed,  this  medium  I  could  not  suppose  con- 
fined to  the  path  of  the  comet's  ellipse,  or  to 
the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  sun.  It  was 
easy,  on  the  contrary,  to  imagine  it  pervading 
t?  <  entire  regions  of  our  planetary  system,  con- 
dt^ised  into  what  we  call  atmosphere  at  the 
planets  themselves,  and  perhaps  at  some  of  tliem 
modified  by  considerations  purely  geological; 
that  is  to  say,  modified,  or  varied  in  its  propor- 
tions (or  absolute  nature)  by  matters  volatilized 
from  the  respt^tive  orbs. 

"Having  adopted  this  view  of  the  subject,  I 
had  little  farther  hesitation.  Granting  that  on 
my  passage  I  should  meet  with  atmosphere  rs- 
scntially  the  same  as  at  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
I  conceived  that,  by  means  of  the  very  in- 
genious apparatus  of  ^l.  Grimm,  I  should  read- 
ily be  enabled  to  condense  it  in  sufficient  quan- 

*  The  zodiacal  light  la  probably  what  the  ancient  called 
Trabes.  Emicant  et  trabcs  qiiaa  docox  vocaut. — Pliu  lib. 
2,  p.  26. 
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tity  for  the  purpc«e8  of  respiration.  This 
would  remove  the  chief  obstacle  in  a  journey  to 
the  moon.  I  had  indeed  spent  some  money  and 
great  labor  in  adapting  the  apparatus  to  the  ob- 
ject intended,  and  confidently  looked  forward 
to  its  successful  application,  if  I  could  manage 
to  complete  the  voyage  within  any  reasonable 
period.  This  brings  me  back  to  the  rate  at 
which  it  would  be  possible  to  travel. 

''  It  is  true  that  balloons,  in  the  first  stage  of 
their  ascensions  from  the  earth,  are  known  to 
rise  with  a  velocity  comparatively  moderate. 
Now,  the  power  of  elevation  lies  altogether  in  tho 
superior  gravity  of  the  atmospheric  air  compared 
with  the  gas  in  the  balloon;  and,  at  first  sight, 
it  does  not  appear  probable  that,  as  the  balloon 
acquires  altitude,  and  consequently  arrives  suc- 
cessively in  atmospheric  strata  of  densities  rap- 
idly diminishing-  T  say,  it  does  not  appear  at  all 
reasonable  that,  in  this  its  progress  upward,  tht' 
original  velocity  should  be  accelerated.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  was  not  aware  that,  in  any  record- 
ed ascension,  a  diminution  had  been  proved  to  ho 
apparent  in  the  absolute  rate  of  ascent ;  although 
such  should  have  been  the  case,  if  on  account  of 
nothing  else,  on  account  of  the  escape  of  gas 
through  balloons  ill-constructed,  and  varnished 
with  no  better  material  than  the  ordinary  vai- 
nish.  It  seemed,  therefore,  that  the  effect  of  such 
escape  was  only  suflRcient  to  counterbalance  tho 
effect  of  the  acceleration  attained  in  the  dimin- 
ishing of  the  balloon's  distance  from  the  gravi- 
tating centre.    I  now  co\isidered  that,  provideti 
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in  my  passage  I  found  the  medium  I  had  imag- 
ined, pud  provided  that  it  should  prove  to  be 
essentially  what  we  denominate  atmospheric  air, 
it  could  make  comparatively  little  difference  ."* 
what  extreme  state  of  rarefaction  I  should  dis- 
cover it — that  is  to  say,  in  regard  to  my  power 
of  ascending— for  the  gas  in  the  balloon  would 
not  only  be  itself  subject  to  similar  rarefaction 
(in  proportion    to  the  occurrence   of  which,  I 
could  suflFer  an  escape  of  30  much  as  would  be 
requisite  to  prevent  explosion),  but,  being  what 
it  was,  would,  at  all  events,  continue  specifically 
lighter  than  any  compound  whatever  of  mere 
nitrogen  and  oxygen.    Thus  there  was  a  chance 
—in  fact  there  was  a  strong  probability— that, 
at  no  epoch  of  my  ascent,  I  should  reach  a  point 
where  the  united  tveights  of  my  immense  bal- 
loon, the  inconceivably  rare  gas  within  it,  the 
car,  and  its  contents,  should  equal  the  weight  of 
the  mass  of  the  surrounding  atmosphere  dis- 
placed; and  this  will  be  readily  understood  as 
the  sole  condition  upon  which  my  upward  flight 
would  be  arrested.    But,  if  this  point  were  even 
attained,  I  could  dispense  with  ballast  and  other 
weight  to  the  amount  of  nearly  three  hundred 
pound;?.    In  the  meantime,  the  fo»-ce  of  gravita- 
tion would  be  constantly  diminishing,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  squares  of  the  distances,  and  so,  with 
a  velocity  prodigiously  accelerating,  I  should  at 
length  arrive  in  those  distant  regions  where  the 
force  of  the  eartl' "    attraction  would  be  super- 
seded by  that  of  tiie  moon. 
"  There    was    another    diflSculty,    however. 
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which  occasioned  me  some  little  disquietude.  It 
has  been  observed,  that,  in  balloon  ascensions  to 
any  considerable  height,  besides  the  pain  attend- 
ing respiration,  great  uneasiness  is  experienced 
about  the  head  and  body,  often  accompanied 
with  bleeding  at  the  nose,  and  other  symptoms 
of  an  alarming  kind,  and  growir>rr  more  and  more 
inconvenient  in  proportion        the  altitude  at- 
tained.*   This  was  a  reflection  of  a  nature  some- 
what startling.    Was  it  not  probable  that  these 
symptoms  would  increase  until  terminated  by 
death  itself?    I  finally  thought  not.    Their  origin 
was  to  be  looked  for  in  the  progress!  ,re  removal 
of  the  customary  atmospheric  pressure  upon  the 
surface  of  the  body,  and  consequent  distention 
of  the  superficial  blood-vessels— not  in  any  posi- 
tive disorganization  of  the  animal  system,  as  in 
the  case  of  'difficulty  in  breathing,  where  the  at- 
mospheric   .ensity  is  chemically  insufficient  for 
the  due  renovation  of  blood  in  a  verticle  of  the 
heart.    Unless  for  default  of  this  renovation,  I 
could  see  no  reason,  therefore  -hv  life  could  not 
be  sustained  even  in  a  vacuutu;  [or  the  expan- 
sion and  compression  of  chest,  commonly  called 
breathing,   is  action  purely  muscular,    and  the 
cause,  not  the  efect,  of  respiration.    In  a  word 
I  conceived  that,   as  the  body  should   become 
Habituated  to  the  want  of  atmospheric  pressure 
the  sensations  of  pain  would  gradually  diminish 

•  since  the  original  publication  of  Hans  Pfaall    I  flnd  that 
Mr.  Green,  of  Nassau-balloon  notoriety    and  oSeriat«-S„ 
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—and  to  endure  them  whilj  they  continued,  I 
relied  with  confidence  upon  the  iron  hardihood 
of  my  constitution. 

"  Thus,  nuiy  it  please  your  Excellencies,  I 
have  detailed  some,  though  by  no  means  all,  the 
considerations  which  led  me  to  form  the  project 
of  a  lunar  voyage,  I  shall  now  proceed  to  lay 
before  you  the  result  of  an  attempt  so  apparently 
audacious  in  conception,  and,  at  all  events,  so 
utterly  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  mankind. 

"  Having  attained  the  altitude  before  men- 
tioned—that is  to  say  three  miles  and  three  (luar- 
ters— I  threw  out  from  the  car  a  quantity  of 
feathers,  and  found  that  I  still  ascended  with 
sufficient  rapidity;  there  was,  therefore,  no  ne- 
cessity for  discharging  any  ballast.  I  was  glad 
of  this,  for  I  wished  to  retain  with  me  as  much 
weight  as  I  could  carry,  for  the  obvious  reason 
that  T  could  not  be  positive  either  about  the  grav- 
itation or  the  atmospheric  density  of  the  moon. 
I  as  yet  suffered  no  bodily  inconvenience,  breath- 
mg  with  great  freedom,  and  feeling  no  pain 
whatever  in  the  head.  The  cat  was  lyinor  very 
demurely  upon  my  coat,  which  I  had  'taken  off, 
and  eyeing  the  pigeons  with  an  air  of  noncha- 
lance. These  latter  being  tied  by  the  leg.  to  pre- 
vent their  escape,  were  busily  employed  in 
picking  up  some  grains  of  rice  scattered  for 
them  in  the  bottom  of  the  car. 

"At  twenty  minutes  past  six  o'clock,  the 
barometer  showed  an  elevation  of  26,400  feet, 
or  five  miles  to  a  frpction.  The  prospect  seemed 
unbounded.    Indeed,  it  is  very  easily  calculated 
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by  means  of  spherical  geometry,  how  great  aii 
extent  of  the  earth's  area  I  beheld.  The  convex 
surface  of  any  segment  of  a  sphere  is,  to  the  en- 
tire surface  of  the  sphere  itself,  as  the  versed 
sine  of  the  segment  to  the  diameter  of  the  sphere. 
Now,  in  my  case,  the  versed  sine— that  is  to  say, 
the  thickness  of  the  segment  beneath  me — ^was 
about  equal  to  my  elevation,  or  the  elevation  of 
the  point  of  sight  above  the  surface,  '  As  five 
miles,  then,  to  eight  thousand,'  would  express 
the  proportion  of  the  earth's  area  seen  by  me. 
In  other  words,  I  beheld  as  much  as  a  sixteen- 
hundredth  part  of  the  whole  surface  of  the  globe. 
The  sea  appeared  unruffled  as  a  mirror,  although, 
by  means  of  the  telescope,  I  could  perceive  it  to 
be  in  a  state  of  violent  agitation.  The  ship  was 
no  longer  visible,  having  drifted  away,  appar- 
ently to  the  eastward.  I  now  began  to  experi- 
ence, at  intervals,  severe  pain  in  the  head,  espe- 
cially about  the  ears — still,  however,  breathing 
with  tolerable  freedom.  The  cat  and  pigeons 
seemed  to  suffer  no  inconvenience  whatsoever. 

"  At  twenty  minutes  before  seven,  the  balloon 
entered  a  long  series  of  dense  cloud,  which  put 
me  to  great  trouble,  by  damaginf^  my  condensing 
apparatus,  and  wetting  me  to  tLe  skin ;  this  was, 
to  be  sure,  a  singular  rencontre,  for  I  had  not  be- 
lieved it  possible  that  a  cloud  of  this  nature  could 
be  sustained  at  so  great  an  elevation.  I  thought 
it  best,  however,  to  throw  out  tv.o  five-pound 
pieces  of  ballast,  reserving  still  a  weight  of  one 
hundred  and  sixty-five  pounds.  Upon  so  doing, 
I  soon  rose  above  the  difficulty,  and  perceived 
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immediately,  that  I  bad  obtained  a  great  increase 
in  my  rate  of  ascent,  lu  z  few  seconds  after  my 
leaving  the  cloud  >i  flasn  of  vi  rid  lightning  shot 
from  one  end  of  <:c  the  other,  and  caused  it  to 
kindle  up,  throug;:oKi:  its  vasi  stent,  like  a  mass 
of  ignited  charcoal.  Th's,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, was  in  the  broad  light  of  day.  No  fancy 
may  picture  the  sublimity  which  might  have  been 
exhibited  by  a  similar  phenomenon  taking  place 
amid  the  darkness  of  the  night.  Hell  itself  might 
have  been  found  a  fitting  image.  Even  as  it  was, 
my  hair  stood  on  end,  while  I  gazed  afar  down 
within  the  yawning  abysses,  letting  imagination 
descend,  and  stalk  about  in  the  strange  vaulted 
halls,  and  ruddy  gulfs,  and  red  ghastly  chasms 
of  the  hideous  and  unfathomable  fire.  I  had  in- 
deed  made  a  narrow  escape.  Had  the  balloon 
remained  a  very  short  while  longer  within  the 
cloud— that  is  to  say,  had  not  the  inconvenience 
of  getting  wet,  determined  me  to  discharge  the 
ballast — ^my  destruction  might,  and  probably 
would,  have  been  the  consequence.  Such  perils, 
although  little  considered,  are  perhaps  the  great- 
est whijh  must  be  encountered  in  balloons.  I 
had  by  this  time,  however,  attained  too  great  an 
elevation  to  be  any  longer  uneasy  on  this  head. 
**  I  was  now  rising  rapidly,  and  by  seven 
o'clock  the  barometer  indicated  an  altitude  of 
no  less  than  nine  miles  and  a  half.  I  began  to 
find  great  difficulty  in  drawing  my  breath.  My 
head,  too,  was  excessively  painful ;  and,  having 
felt  for  some  time  a  moisture  about  my  cheeks, 
I  at  length  discovered  it  to  be  blood,  which  was 
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oozing  quite  fast  from  the  drums  of  my  ears. 
My  eyes,  also,  gave  me  great  uneasiness.    Upon 
passing  the  hand  over  them  they  seemed  to  have 
protruded  from  their  sockets  in  no  inconsidera- 
ble degree ;  and  all  objects  in  the  car,  and  even 
the   balloon   itself,    appeared   distorted  to   my 
vision.    These  symptoms  were  more  than  I  had 
expected,  and  occasioned  me  some  alarm.  At  this 
juncture,  veiy  imprudently,  and  without  consid- 
eration, I  threw    out  from  the  car   three  five- 
pound  pieces  of  ballast.    The  accelerated  rate  of 
ascent  thus  obtained,  carried  me  too  rapidly,  and 
without  sufficient  gradation,  into  a  highly  rare- 
fied stratum  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  result 
had  nearly  proved  fatal  to  my  expedition  and  to 
myself.     I  was  suddenly  seized  with  a  .spasm 
which  lasted  for  more  than  five  minutes,  and 
even  when  this,  in  a  measure,   ceased,  I  could 
catch  my  breath  only  at  long  intervals,  and  in 
a  gaspincr  manner,— bleeding  all  the  while  co- 
piously .,1  the  nose  and  ears,  and  even  slightly 
at  the  eyes.    The  pigeons  appeared  distressed  in 
the  extreme,  and  struggled  to  escape ;  while  the 
cat  mewed  piteously,  and,  with  her  tongue  hang- 
mg  out  of  her  mouth,  staggered  to  and  fro  in  the 
car  as  if  under  the  influence  of  poison.    I  now 
too  late  discovered  the  great  rashness  of  which 
I  had  been  guilty  in  discharging  the  ballast,  and 
my  agitation  was  excessive.    I  anticipated  noth- 
ing less  than  death,  and  death  in  a  few  minutes. 
The  physical  suffering  I  undem-ent  contributed 
also  to  render  me  nearly  incapable  of  making 
any  exertion  for  the  preservation  of  my  life.    I 
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had,  indeed,  little  power  of  reflection  left,  and 
the  violence  of  the  pain  in  my  head  seemed  to 
be  greatly  on  the  increase.    Thus  I  found  that 
my  senses  would  shortly  give  way  altogether,  and 
I  had  already  clutched  one  of  the  valve  ropes 
with  the  view  of  attempting  a  descent,  when  the 
recollection  of  the  trick  I  had  played  the  three 
creditors,  and  the  possible  consequences  to  my- 
self, should  I  return,  operated  to  deter  me  fc* 
the  moment.     I  lay  down  in  the  bottom  of  the 
car,  and  endeavored  to  collect  my  faculties.    In 
this  I  so  far  succeeded  as  to  determine  upon  the 
experiment  of  losing  blood.    Having  no  lancet, 
however,  I  was  constrained  to  perform  the  oper- 
ation in  the  best  manner  I  was  able,  and  finally 
succeeded  in  opening  a  vein  in  my  left  arm,  with 
the  blade  of  my  pen-knife.  The  blood  had  hardly 
commenced  flowing  when  I  experienced  a  sen- 
sible relief,  and  by  the  time  I  had  lost  about 
half  a  moderate  basinful,    most  of  the    worst 
symptoms  had  abandoned  me  entirely.    I  never- 
theless did  not  think  it  expedient  to  attempt  get- 
ting on  my  feet  immediately;  but,  having  tied 
up  my  arm  as  well  as  I  could,  I  lay  still  for  about 
a  quarter  of  an  hour.    At  the  end  of  this  time 
I  arose,  and  found  myself  freer  from  absolute 
pain  of  any  kind  than  I  had  been  during  the  last 
hour  and  a  quarter  of  my  ascension.    The  diffi- 
culty of  breathing,  however,  was  diminished  in  a 
very  slight  degree,  and  I  found  that  it  would 
soon  be  positively  necessary  to  make  use  of  my 
condenser.    In  the  meantime,  looking  toward  the 
cat,  who  was  again  snugly  stowed  away  upon  my 
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coat,  I  discovered  to  my  infinite  surprise,  that 
she  had  taken  the  opportunity  of  ray  indisposi- 
tion  to  bringr  into  light  a  litter  of  three  little 
kittens.    This  was  an  addition  to  the  number  of 
passengers  on  my  part  altogether  unexpected; 
but  I  was  pleased  at  the  occurrence.     II  would 
afford  me  a  chance  of  bringing  to  a  kind  of  test 
the  truth  of  a  surmise,  which,  more  than  any- 
thing else,  had  influenced  me  in  attempting  this 
ascension.    I  had  imagined  tliat  the  habitual  en- 
durance  of  the  atmospheric  pressure  at  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth  was  the  cause,  or  nearly  so,  of 
the  pam  attending  animal  existence  at  a  distance 
above  the  surface.    Should  the  kittens  be  found 
to  suffer  uneasiness  in  an  equal  degree  with  their 
mother,  I  must  consider  my  theory  in  fault,  but 
a  failure  to  do  so  I  should  look  upon  as  a  strong 
confirmation  of  my  idea. 

"By  eight  o'clock  I  had  actually  attained  an 
elevation  of  seventeen  miles  above  the  surface 
of  the  earth.  Thus  it  seemed  to  me  evident  that 
my  rate  of  ascent  was  not  only  on  the  increase, 
but  that  the  progression  would  have  been  appar- 
ent  ma  slight  degree  even  had  I  not  discharged 
the  ballast  which  I  did.  The  pains  in  my  head 
and  ears  returned,  at  intervals,  with  violence, 
and  I  still  continued  to  bleed  occasionally  at  the 
nose;  but,  upon  the  whole,, I  suffered  much  less 
than  might  have  been  expected.  I  breathed,  how- 
ever,  at  every  moment,  with  more  and  more  dif- 
ficulty, and  each  i  aalation  was  attended  with  a 
ti-oublesome  spasmodic  action  of  the  chest.  I  now 
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unpacked  the  condensing  apparatus,  and  got  it 
ready  for  immediate  use. 

"  The  view  of  the  earth,  at  this  period  of  my 
ascension,  was  beautiful  indeed.  To  the  west- 
ward, the  northward,  and  the  southward,  as  far 
as  I  could  see,  lay  a  boundless  sheet  of  appar- 
ently unruffled  ocean,  which  every  moment 
gained  a  deeper  and  deeper  tint  of  blue.  At  a 
vast  distance  to  the  eastward,  although  perfectly 
discernible,  extended  the  islands  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, the  entire  Atlantic  coasts  of  France  and 
Spain,  with  a  small  portion  of  the  northern  part 
of  the  continent  of  Africa.  Of  individual  edi- 
fices not  a  trace  could  be  discovered,  and  the 
proudest  cities  of  mankind  had  utterlv  faded 
away  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 

"  What  mainly  astonished  me,  in  the  appear- 
ance of  things  below,  was  the  seeming  concavity 
of  the  surface  of  the  globe.  I  had,  thoughtlessly 
enough,  expected  to  see  its  real  convexity  become 
evident  as  I  ascended ;  but  a  very  little  reflection 
sufficed  to  explain  the  discrepancy.  A  line 
dropped  from  my  position  perpendicularly  to  the 
earth,  would  have  formed  the  perpendicular  of 
a  right-angled  triangle,  of  which  the  base  would 
have  extended  from  the  right-angle  to  the  hori- 
zon, and  the  hypothenuse  from  the  horizon  to  my 
position.  But  my  height  was  little  or  nothing  in 
comparison  with  my  prospect.  In  other  words, 
the  ba-se  and  hypothenuse  of  the  supposed  tri- 
angle  would,  in  my  case,  have  been  so  long,  when 
compared  to  the  perpendicular,  that  the  two 
former  might   have   been  regarded   as   nearly 
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parallel.  In  this  manner  the  horizon  of  the  aero- 
naut appears  always  to  be  upon  a  level  with  the 
car.  But  as  the  point  immediately  beneath  him 
seems,  and  is,  at  a  great  distance  below  him,  it 
seems,  of  course,  also  at  a  great  distance  below 
the  horizon.  Hence  the  impression  of  concavity ; 
and  this  impre&sion  must  remain,  until  the  ele- 
vation shall  bear  so  great  a  proportion  to  the 
prospect,  that  the  apparent  parallelism  of  the 
base  and  hypothenuse  disappears. 

The  pigeons  about  this  time  seeming  to  un- 
dergo much  suffering,  I  determined  upon  giving 
them  their  liberty.    I  first  untied  one  of  them 
a  beautiful  gray-mottled  pigeon,  and  placed  him 
upon  the  rim  of  the  wicker-work.    He  appeared 
extremely  uneasy,  looking  anxiously  around  him, 
fluttering  his  wings,  and  making  a  loud  cooing 
noise,  but  could  not  be  persuaded  to  trust  him- 
self from  the  car.    I  took  him  up  at  last,  and 
threw  him  to  about  half  a  dozen  yards  from  the 
ball(K)n.    He  made,  however,  no  attempt  to  de- 
scend as  I  had  expected,  but  struggled  with  great 
vehemence  to  get  back,  uttering  at  the  same  time 
very  shrill  and  piercing  cries.    He  at  length  suc- 
ceeded in  regaining  his  former  station  on  the 
rim,  but  had  hardly  done  so  when  his  head 
dropped  upon  his  breast,  and  he  fell  dead  within 
the  car.    The  other  one  did  not  prove  so  unfor- 
tunate.   To  prevent  his  following  the  example 
ot  his  companion,  and  accomplishing  a  return  I 
threw  him  downward  with  all  my  force,  and  was 
pleased  to  find  him  c&ntinue  his  descent,  with 
<?reat  velocity,  making  use  of  his  wings  with  ease 
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and  in  a  perfectly  natural  manner.  In  a  very 
short  time  he  was  out  of  sight,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  he  reached  home  in  safety.  Puss,  who 
seemed  in  a  great  measure  recovered  from  her 
illness,  now  made  a  hearty  meal  of  the  dead  bird, 
and  then  we-.t  to  sleep  with  much  apparent  sat- 
isfaction. Her  kittens  were  quite  lively,  and  so 
far  evinced  not  the  slightest  sign  of  any  un- 
easiness. 

"At  a  quarter  past  eight,  being  able  no  lonr»er 
to  draw  breath  without  the  most  intolerable 
pain,  I  proceeded  forthwith  to  adjust  around  the 
car  the  apparatus  belonging  to  the  condenser. 
This  apparatus  will  require  some  little  explana- 
tion, and  your  Excellencies  will  please  to  bear  in 
mind  that  my  object,  in  the  first  place,  was  to 
surround  myself  and  car  entirely  with  a  barri- 
cade against  the  highly  rarefied  atmosphere  in 
which  I  was  existing,  with  the  intention  of 
introducing  within  this  barricade,  by  means 
of  my  condenser,  a  quantity  of  this  same 
atmosphere  sufficiently  condensed  for  the  pur- 
poses of  respiration.  With  this  object  in  view 
I  had  prepared  a  very  strong,  perfectly  pir- 
tight,  but  flexible  gum-elastic  bag.  In  this  bag, 
which  was  of  sufficient  dimensions,  the  entire  car 
was  in  a  manner  placed.  That  is  t.,  ;ay,  it  (the 
bag)  was  drawn  over  the  whole  bottom  of  the 
car,  up  its  sidos,  and  so  on,  along  the  outside  of 
the  ropes,  to  the  upper  rim  or  hoop  where  the 
net-work  is  attached.  Having  pulled  the  bag  up 
in  this  way,  and  formed  a  complete  enclosure  on 
all  sides,  and  at  bottom,  it  was  now  necessary  to 
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fasten  up  its  top  or  mouth,  by  passing  its  mate- 
rial  over  the  hoop  of  the  net-work,— in  otb  ^r 
words,  between  the  net-work  and  the  hoop.    B  it 
if  the  net-work  were  separated  from  the  hoop  to 
admit  this  passage,  what  was  to  sustain  the  car 
in  the  meatime?     Now  the  net-work  was  not 
permanently  fastened  to  the  hoop,  but  attached 
by  a  series  of  running  loops  or  nooses.    I  there- 
fore undid  only  a  few  of  these  loops  at  one  time, 
leaving  the  car  suspended  by  the  remainder! 
Having  thus  inserted  a  portion  of  the  cloth  form- 
ing the  upper  part  of  the  bag,  I  refastened  the 
loops— not  to  the  hoop,  for  that  would  have  been 
impossible,  since  the  cloth  now  intervened,— but 
to  a  series  of  large  buttons,  aflBxed  to  the  cloth  it- 
self, about  three  feet  below  the  mouth  of  thp  bag; 
the  intervals  between  the  buttons  having  been 
made  to  correspond  to  the  intervals  between  the 
loops.    This  done,  a  few  more  of  the  loops  were 
unfastened  from  the  rim,  a  farther  portion  of 
the  cloth  introduced,  and  the  disengaged  loops 
then  connected  with  their  proper  buttons.     In 
this  way  it  was  possible  to  insert  the  whole  upper 
part  of  the  bag  between  the  net-work  and  the 
hoop.     It  is  evident  that  the  hoop  would  now 
drop  down  within  the  car,  while  the  whole  weight 
of  the  car  itself,  with  all  its  contents,  would  be 
held  up  merely  by  the  strength  of  the  buttons. 
This,  at  first  sight,  would  seem  an  inadequate  de- 
pendence;   but  it  was  by  no  means  so,  for  the 
buttons  were  not  only  very  strong  in  themselves, 
but  so  close  together  that  a  very  slight  portion 
of  the  whole  weight  was  supported  by  any  one  of 
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them.  Indeed,  had  the  car  and  contents  been 
three  times  heavier  than  they  were,  I  should  not 
have  been  at  all  uneasy.  I  now  raised  up  the 
hoop  again  within  the  covering  of  gum  elastic, 
and  propped  it  at  nearly  its  former  height  by 
means  of  three  light  poles  prepared  for  the  occa- 
sion. This  was  done,  of  course,  to  keep  the  bag 
distended  at  the  top,  and  to  preserve  the  lower 
part  of  the  net- work  in  its  proper  situation.  All 
that  now  remained  was  to  fasten  up  the  mouth 
of  the  enclosure;  and  this  was  readily  accom- 
plished by  gathering  the  folds  of  the  material 
together,  and  twisting  them  up  very  tightly  on 
*he  inside  by  means  of  a  kind  of  stationary  tour- 
nquet. 

•'In  tlie  sides  of  the  covering  thus  adjusted 
yound  the  car,  had  been  inserted  three  circular 
panes  of  thick  but  clear  glass,  throu  u  which  I 
could  see  without  difHculty  around  me  in  every 
horizontal  direction.  In  that  portion  of  the  cloth 
forming  the  bottom,  was  likewise,  a  fourth  win- 
dow, of  the  same  kind,  and  corresponding  with  a 
small  aperture  in  the  floor  of  the  car  itself.  This 
enabled  me  to  see  perpendicularly  down,  but 
having  found  it  impossible  to  place  any  similar 
contrivance  overliead,  on  account  of  the  peculiar 
manner  of  closini;  up  the  opening  there,  and  the 
consequent  wrinkles  in  the  cloth,  I  could  expect 
to  see  no  objects  situated  directly  in  my  zenith. 
This,  of  course,  was  a  matter  of  little  conse- 
quence ;  for,  had  I  even  been  able  to  place  a  win- 
dow at  top,  the  balloon  itself  would  have  pre- 
vented my  making  any  use  of  it. 
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"About  a  foot  below  one  of  the  side  windows 
was  a  circular  opening,  three  inches  in  diameter 
and  fitted  with  a  brass  rim  adapted  in  its  inner 
edge  to  the  windings  of  a  screw.    In  this  rim  was 
screwed  the  large  tube  of  the  condenser,  the  body 
of  the  machine  being,  of  course,  within  the  cham- 
ber of  gum  elastic.    Through  this  tube  a  quanti- 
ty of  the  rare  atmosphere  circumjacent  bemg 
drawn  by  means  of  a  vacuum  created  in  the 
body  of  the  machine,  was  thence  discharged,  in  a 
state  of  condensation,  to  mingle  with  the  thin  air 
already  m  the  chamber.     This  operation  being 
repeated  several  times,  at  length  filled  the  cham- 
ber with  atmosphere  proper  for  all  the  purposes 
ot  respiration;    but  in  so  confined  a  space  it 
would,  m  a  short  time,  necessarily  become  foul 
and  unfit  for  use  from  frequent  contact  with  the 
lungs.    It  was  then  ejected  by  a  small  valve  at 
the  bottom  of  the  car— the  dense  air  readily  sink- 
ing into  the  thinner  atmosphere  below.    To  avoid 
the  inconvenience  of  making  a  total  vacuum  at 
any  moment  within  the  chamber,  this  purifica- 
tion was  never  accomplished  all  at  once,  but  in  a 
gradual  manner,— the  valve  being  opened  only 
for  a  few  seconds,  then  closed  again,  until  one 
or  two  strokes  from  the  pump  of  the  condenser 
had  supplied  the  place  of  the  atmosphere  ejected 
For  the  sake  of  experiment  I  had  put  the  eat  and 
kittens  m  a  small  basket,  and  suspended  it  out- 
side the  car  to  a  button  at  the  bottom,  close  by  the 
valve,  through  which  I  could  feed  them  at  any 
moment  when  necessary.    I  did  this  at  some  lit- 
tle risk,  and  before  closing  the  mouth  of  the 
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chamber,  by  reaching  under  the  car  with  one  of 
the  poles  before  mentioned  to  which  a  hook  had 
been  attacherl.  As  soon  as  dense  air  was  admit- 
ted in  the  chamber,  the  hoop  and  poles  became 
unnecessary;  the  expansion  of  the  enclosed  at- 
mosphere powerfully  distending  the  gum-elastic. 

"By  the  lime  I  had  fully  completed  these  ar- 
raui^ements  and  filled  the  chamber  as  explained, 
it  wanted  only  ten  minutes  of  nine  o'clock.  Dur- 
ing the  whole  period  of  my  being  thus  employed, 
I  endured  the  most  terrible  distress  from  diffi- 
culty of  respiration,  and  bitterly  did  I  repent  the 
negligence  or  rather  fool-hardiness,  of  which  I 
had  been  guilty,  of  putting  off  to  the  last  mo- 
ment a  matter  of  so  much  importance.  But  hav- 
ing at  length  accomplished  it,  I  soon  began  to 
reap  the  benefit  of  my  invention.  Once  again  I 
breathed  with  perfect  freedom  and  ease — and  in- 
deed why  should  I  not?  I  was  also  agreeably 
surprised  to  find  myself,  in  a  great  measure,  re- 
lieved from  the  violent  pains  which  had  hitherto 
tormented  me  A  slight  headache,  accompanied 
with  a  sensation  of  fulness  or  distention  about 
the  wrists,  the  ankles,  and  the  throat,  was  nearly 
all  of  which  I  had  now  to  complain.  Thus  it 
seemed  evident  that  a  greater  part  of  the  uneasi- 
ness attending  the  removal  of  atmospheric  pres- 
sure had  actually  worn  off,  as  I  had  expected, 
and  that  much  of  the  pain  endured  for  the  last 
two  hours  should  have  been  attributed  altogether 
to  the  effects  of  a  deficient  respiration. 

"At  twenty  minutes  before  nine  o'clock — ^that 
is  to  say,  a  short  time  prior  to  my  closing  up  the 
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mouth  of  the  chamber,  the  mercury  attained  its 
limit,  or  raa  down,  in  the  barometer,  whicli,  as  I 
mentioned  before,  was  one  of  an  extended  coii- 
Btniction.  It  then  indicated  an  altitude  on  my 
part  of  132,000  feet,  or  five-aud-twenty  miles, 
and  I  consequently  surveyed  at  that  time  an  ex- 
tent of  the  earth's  area  amounting  to  no  less  than 
the  three-hundred-and-twentieth  part  of  its  eu- 
tire  superficies.  At  nine  o'clock  I  had  again  lost 
sight  of  land  to  the  eastward,  but  not  before  I 
became  aware  that  the  balloon  was  drifting  rap- 
idly  to  the  N.  N.  W.  The  ocean  beneath  me  stUl 
retained  its  apparent  concavity,  although  my 
view  was  often  interrupted  by  the  masses  of 
cloud  which  floated  to  and  fro. 

"At  half  past  nine  I  tried  the  experiment  of 
throwing  out  a  handful  of  feathers  through  the 
valve.  They  did  not  float  as  I  had  expected ;  but 
dropped  down  perpendicularly,  like  a  bullet,  en 
masse,  and  with  the  greatest  velocity, — being  out 
of  sight  in  a  very  few  seconds.  I  did  not  at  first 
know  what  to  make  of  this  extraordinary  phe- 
nomenon; not  being  able  to  believe  that  my  rate 
of  ascent  had,  of  a  sudden,  met  with  so  prodig- 
ious an  acceleration.  But  it  soon  occurred  to  me 
that  the  atmosphere  was  now  far  too  rare  to  sus- 
tain even  the  feathers;  that  they  actuallv  fell,  as 
they  appear  to  do,  with  groat  rapidity;  and  that 
I  had  been  surprised  by  the  united  velocities  cf 
their  descent  and  my  own  elevation. 

"By  ten  o'clock  I  found  that  I  had  very  little 
to  occupy  my  immediate  attention.  Affairs  wont 
swimmingly,  and  I  believed  the  balloon  to  be  go- 
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ing  ui)ward  with  a  speed  increasing  momently 
altiiout'Ji  I  had  no  hjuger  any  means  of  ascertain- 
inij  the  progression  of  the  increase.  I  sutlered 
no  pair  or  uucasiuess  of  any  kind,  and  enjoyed 
better  spirits  than  1  had  at  any  period  since  my 
departure  from  Rotterdam;  busying  myself  now 
in  examining  the  state  of  my  various  apparatus, 
and  now  in  regenerating  the  atmosphere  within 
the  chamber.  This  latter  point  I  determined  to 
attend  to  at  regular  intervals  of  forty  minutes, 
more  on  account  of  the  preservation  of  my 
health,  than  from  so  frecjuent  a  renovation  being 
absolutely  necessary.  In  the  meanwhile  I  could 
not  help  making  anticipations.  Fancy  revelled 
in  the  wild  and  dreamy  regions  of  the  moon. 
Iraaginatior,  feeling  herself  for  once  unshackled, 
roameJ  at  will  among  the  ever-changing  won- 
ders of  a  shndowy  and  unstable  laud.  Now  there 
were  hnary  «nd  tiinc-honored  forests,  and  craggy 
precipices,  and  waterfalls  tmiihling  with  a  loud 
ncise  into  abysses  without  a  bottom.  Then  I  came 
sufldenly  into  still  noondpy  solitudes,  where  no 
wind  of  heaven  ever  intruded,  and  where  vast 
meadows  of  poppies,  and  slender,  lily-looking 
tiowers  spread  themselves  out  a  weary  distance, 
ail  silent  and  motionless  forever.  Then  again  I 
journeyed  far  down  away  into  another  country 
Mht^re  it  was  ail  one  dim  and  vague  lake,  with  a 
boundary  line  of  clouds.  But  fancies  such  as 
theae  were  not  the  sole  possessors  of  my  brain. 
Horrors  of  a  nature  most  stern  and  most  appall- 
in?'  would  too  frequently  obtrude  themselves 
upon  ray  mind,  and  shake  the  innermost  depths 
III.  4 
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tml'^%^!^}'  ^'t''  «^PPo«itio°  of  their  pos- 
sibili , .  \  et  I  'vould  not  suffer  my  thoughts  for 
any  length  of  tune  to  dwell  upon  thesflatteJ 
speculations,  rightly  judging  th^e  reafand  pal- 
SS^  ^«nge"  of  the  voyage  sufficient  for  my  un- 
divided attention.  ' 

"At  five  o'clock,  p.  m.,  being  engaged  in  re- 
generatmg  the  atmosphere  within  4e  chamber 
1  took  that  opportunity  of  observing  the  cat  and 
kittens  through  the  valve.  The  cat  herself  «, 
peared  to  suffer  again  very  much,  andfhad  no 
to  a  d  iS''  n  ^"^^buting  ier  uneasines^  chtS^ 
with  ff  v-y  ^^^b^ft^^ng;  but  my  experiment 
with  the  kittens  had  resulted  very  strangely.  I 
had  expected,  of  course,  to  see  Jhem  bf  tray  a 
sense  of  pam,  although  in  a  less  degree  than 

eS  to^'^'J  '  ""^  '^'  ^°"'d  ^^^'  been  suffi 
SSoi     ?f "  ''"'  ™?  ''P'"^^^  concerning  the  ha- 
I  w«i  Tt'^^^^^^e  of  atmospheric  pressure.    But 
I  was  not  prepared  to  find  them,  upon  close  ex- 

SS^r'  T-^'^'^^y  ^'^Wng  «  high  degree  of 
healft,  breathing  with  the  greatest  ease  afd  per- 
fect regularity,  and  evincing  not  the  sligl^test  si^i 
fh,-«T  ^T«'^e««-  I  eould  only  accoiit  f or  S 
f?  Xf  *^°^'^^  ™y  t^eoiy,  and  supposing  that 
the  hiijhy  rarefied  atmosphere  around  might  per- 
haps not  be,  as  I  had  taken  for  granted  chemi 
cally  msuflScient  for  the  purposes  of  Hfe  and 
that  a  person  bom  in  such  a  medium  might,  pos 

Ss  inh«ir^''''tM^  ^°^  inconvenience  attending 
Its  inhalation  while,  upon  removal  to  the  denser 
strata  near  the  earth,  he  might  endure  tortSJes 
of  a  smnlar  nature  to  those  I  had  so  laLly  e^e! 
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rienced.  It  has  since  been  to  me  a  matter  of  deep 
regret  that  an  awkward  accident,  at  this  time  oc- 
casioned me  the  loss  of  my  little  family  of  cats, 
and  deprived  me  of  the  insight  into  this  matter 
which  a  continued  experiment  might  have  af- 
forded.  In  passing  my  hand  through  the  valve, 
with  a  cup  of  water  for  the  old  puss,  the  sleeves 
of  my  shirt  became  entangled  in  the  loop  which 
sustained  the  basket,  and  thus,  in  a  moment,  loos- 
ened it  from  the  bottom.  Had  the  whole  actually 
vanished  into  air,  it  could  not  have  shot  from  my 
sight  in  a  more  abrupt  and  instantaneous  man- 
ner. Positively,  there  could  not  have  intervened 
the  tenth  part  of  a  second  between  the  disengage- 
ment of  the  basket  and  its  absolute  disappearance 
with  all  that  it  contained.  My  good  wishes  fol- 
lowed it  to  the  earth,  but  of  course,  I  had  no  hope 
that  either  cat  or  kittens  would  evfer  live  to  tell 
the  tale  of  their  misfortune. 

"At  six  o'clock,  I  perceived  a  great  portion  of 
the  earth's  visible  area  to  the  eastward  involved 
in  thick  shadow,  which  continued  to  advance 
with  great  rapidity,  until,  at  five  minutes  before 
Beven,  the  whole  surface  in  view  was  enveloped 
in  the  darkness  of  night.  It  was  not,  however, 
until  long  ai'ter  this  time  that  the  rays  of  the  set- 
ting sun  ceased  to  illumine  the  balloon;  and 
this  circumstance,  although  of  course  fullv  anti- 
cipated, did  not  fail  to  give  me  an  infinite  deal  of 
pleasure.  It  was  evident  that,  in  the  morning,  I 
should  behold  the  rising  luminary  many  hours 
at  least  before  the  citizens  of  Rotterdam,  in  spite 
of  their  situation  so  much  farther  to  the  east- 
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Thli.^^'d  ^^'^'  ^''y  «^*^^  ^«y'  i°  proportion  to 
the  height  ascended,  would  I  enjoy  the  light  of 
the  sun  for  a  longer  and  a  longer  period.  I  now 
determined  to  keep  a  journal  of  m/passag^ 
reckoning  the  days  from  one  to  twenty  four 
hours  continuously,  without  taking  nto  S 
eration  the  intervals  of  darkness.  ^' 

At  ten  o'clock,  feeling  sleepy,  I  determinpd 

^Ilm^T  ^''  ^^'  ''''  «f  the  night;   b^here 
a  difficulty  presented  itself,  which,  obVio^  m  it 

may  appear,  had  escaped  my  attention  uTto  the 
1  went  to  sleep  as  I  proposed,  how  could  the  at 

St?  Tote^^r^f/^  regene'rated  'n%he' 
iMfenm?    To  breathe  it  for  more  than  an  hour 

to  in  k     '  ^r^""  ^^"^  *^™  could  be  extended 
to  an  hour  and  a  quarter,  the  most  ruinous  con 
sequences  might  ensue.     The  consideSn  o^ 
this  dilemma  gave   me   no  little   disquietude 

dan.l"}\'r^'^  '^'^T^'  that,Tfre?t 
Clangers  I  had  undergone,  I  should  look  upon 
this  business  m  so  serious  a  light,  as  to  give  up 
«ili  flP'i,^^  accomplishing  my  ultimate  dLi^S^ 
and  finally  make  up  my  mind  to  the  ne  S 
of  a  descent.  But  this  hesitation  was  only  mo- 
mentary.    I  reflected  that  man  is  the  verS 

iZnrtVf  h's  existence  are  deemed  essentially 

mportant,  which  are  only  so  at  all  by  his  hay- 

mg  rendered  them  habitual.    It  was  very  cer- 

r^J^>,f       M   ''^'''^  °°*  ^°  ^^*^o"t  sleep ;  but  I 
might  easily  bring  myself  to  feel  no  inwnven- 
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nsoBb  from  being  awakened  at  intervals  of  ao 
boor  daring  the  whole  period  of  my  repose.  It 
would  require  but  five  minutes  at  most  to  re- 
generate  the  atmosphere  in  the  fullest  manner 
—and  the  only  real  difSculty  was  to  contrive 
a  method  of  arousing  myself  at  the  proper  mo- 
ment for  so  doing.  But  this  was  a  question 
which,  I  am  willing  to  confess,  occasioned  me 
no  little  trouble  in  its  solution.  To  be  sure, 
I  had  heard  of  the  student  who,  to  prevent  his 
falling  asleep  over  his  books,  held  in  one  hand 
a  ball  of  copper,  the  din  of  whose  descent  into 
a  basin  of  the  same  metal  on  the  floor  beside 
his  chair,  served  effectually  to  startle  him  up, 
if,  at  any  moment,  he  should  be  overcome  with 
drowsiness.  Jly  own  case,  however,  was  /ery 
different  indeed,  and  left  me  no  room  for  any 
similar  idea;  for  I  did  not  wish  to  keep  awake, 
but  to  be  aroused  from  slumber  at  regular  in- 
tervals of  time.  I  at  length  hit  upon  the  follow- 
ing expedient,  which,  simple  as  it  may  seem,  was 
hailed  by  me,  at  the  moment  of  discovery,  as  an 
invention  fully  equal  to  that  of  the  telescope,  the 
steam-engine,  or  the  art  of  printing  itself. 

"It  is  necessary  to  premise,  that  the  balloon, 
at  th,  elevation  now  attained,  continued  its 
course  upward  with  n  even  and  undeviating 
ascent,  and  the  car  asequently  followed  with 
a  steadiness  so  perfeci,  that  it  would  have  been 
impossible  to  detect  in  it  the  slightest  vacilla- 
tion. This  circumstance  favored  me  ;»reatly 
in  the  project  I  now  determined  to  adopt.  My 
supply  of  water  had  been  put  on  board  in  kegc 
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containing  five  gallons  each,  and  ranged  very 
securely  around  the  interior  of  the  car.    I  un- 
fast^ed  one  of  these,  and  taking  two  ropes, 
tied  them  tightly  across  the  rim  of  the  wickeil 
work  from  one  side  to  the  other;  placing  them 
about  a  foot  apart  and  parallel,  so  aa  to  form 
a  kind  of  shelf,  upon  which  I  placed  the  keg 
and  steadied  it  in  a  horizontal  position.    About 
eight   mches   immediately   below   these   ropes, 
and  four  feet  from  the  bottom  of  the  car  I 
fastened  another  shelf— but  made  of  thin  plank, 
bemg  the  only  similar  piece  of  wood  I  had 
Upon  this  latter  shelf,  and  exactly  beneath  one 
ot  the  runs  of  the  keg,  a  small  earthen  pitcher 
was  deposited.    I  now  bored  a  hole  in  the  end 
of  the  keg  over  the  pitcher,  and  fitted  in  a  plug 
of  soft  wood,  cut  in  a  tapering  or  conical  shape. 
This  plug  I  pushed  in  or  pulled  out,  as  might 
happen,  untU,  after  a  few  experiments,  it  ar- 
rived  at  that  exact  degree  of  tightness,  at  which 
the  water,  oozing  from  the  hole,  and  fallii^g 
into  the  pitcher  below,  would  fill  the  latter  to 
the  brim  in  the  period  of  sixty  minutes.    This, 
of  course,  was  a  matter  briefly  and  easily  ascer- 
temed,  by  noticing  the  proportion  of  the  pitcher 
tilled  in  any  given  time.    Having  arranged  all 
this,  the  rest  of  the  plan  is  obvious.    My  bed 
was  so  contrived  upon  the  floor  of  the  car,  as 
to  bring  my  head,  in  lying  down,  immediately 
below  the  mouth  of  the  pitcher.    It  waa  evi- 
dent, that,  at  the  expiration  of  an  hour,  the 
pitcher,  getting  full,  would  be  forced  to  run 
over,  and  to  run  over  at  the  mouth,  which  was 
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Bomewliat  lower  than  the  rim.  It  wns  also  evi- 
dent, that  the  water  thus  falling  from  a  height 
I  of  more  than  four  feet,  could  not  do  otherwise 
than  fall  upon  my  face,  and  that  the  sure  con- 
sequences would  be,  to  waken  me  up  instantan- 
eously, even  from  the  soundest  slumber  in  the 
world. 

I  "It  was  fully  eleven  by  the  time  I  had  com- 
pleted these  arrangements,  and  I  immediately 
betook  myself  to  bed,  witn  full  confidence  in 
the  efficiency  of  my  invention.  Nor  in  this 
matter  was  I  disappointed.  Punctually  every 
sixty  minutes  was  I  aroused  by  my  trusty  chro- 
I  nometer,  when,  having  emptied  the  pitcher  into 
the  biiHg-hole  of  the  keg,  and  performed  the 
duties  of  the  condenser,  I  retired  again  to  bed. 
These  regular  interruptions  to  my  slumber 
caused  me  even  less  discomfort  than  I  had  an- 
ticipated; and  when  finally  I  arose  for  the  day, 
it  was  seven  o'clock,  and  the  sun  had  attained 
many  degrees  above  the  line  of  my  horizon. 

"April  3d.    I  found  the  balloon  at  an  im- 
Tiense  height  indeed,  and  the  earth's  convexity 

ad  now  become  strikingly  manifest  Below 
jie  in  the  ocean  lay  a  cluster  of  black  specks, 
which  undoubtedly  were  islands.  Overhead, 
the  sky  was  of  a  jetty  black,  and  the  stars  were 
brilliantly  visible;  indeed  th^  had  been  so  con- 
stantly since  the  first  day  of  ascent  Par  away 
to  the  northward  I  perceived  a  thin,  white,  and 
exceedingly  brilliant  line,  or  streak,  on  the  edge 
of  the  horizon,  and  I  had  no  hesitation  in  sup- 
posing it  to  be  the  southern  disc  of  flie  ices  of 
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the  Polar  Sea.  My  curiosity  was  greatly  cai 
cited,  for  I  had  hopes  of  passing  on  much  far- 
ther to  the  north,  and  might  possibly,  at  somt 
period,  find  myself  placed  directly  above  thJ 
Pole  Itself.  I  now  lamented  that  my  great  ele- 
vation  would,  in  this  case,  prevent  my  taking  cs 
accurate  a  survey  as  I  could  wish.  Much,  how- 
ever,  might  be  ascertained. 

"Nothing  else  of  an  extraordinary  nature  oc- 
curred during  the  day.  My  apparatus  all  ooni 
tinned  m  good  order,  and  the  balloon  still  as- 
cended without  any  perceptible  vacillation 
The  cold  was  intense,  and  obliged  me  to  wrap 
up  closely  in  an  overcoat.  When  darkness  came 
over  the  earth,  I  betook  myself  to  bed,  althott?h 
It  was  for  many  hours  afterward  broad  daylight 
all  around  my  immediate  situation.  The  water- 
clock  was  punctual  in  its  duty,  and  I  slept  until 
next  morning  soundly,  with  the  exception  ot  the 
periodical  interruption. 

''Apnl  4th.    Arose  in  good  health  and  spirits 
and   was   astonished   at  the  singular   change  I 
which  had  taken  place  in  the  appearance  of  the 
sea.    It  had  lost,  in  a  great  measure,  the  dwp 
tint  of  blue  it  had  hitherto  worn,  beinj?  now  of  a  i 
grayish-white,  and  of  a  lustre  dazzlFng  to  the 
eye     The  convexity  of  the  ocean  had  become  ao  I 
evident,  that  the  entire  mass  of  the  distant 
water  semed  to  be  tumbling  headlong  over  the 
abyss  of  the  horizon,  and  I  found  myself  lis- 
tenmg  on  tiptoe  for  the  echoes  of  the  mighty 
eataract.    The  islands  were  no  longer  visibli) 
whether  they  had  passed  down  the  horizon  t« 
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the  southeast,  or  whether  my  increasing  eleva' 
tion  had  left  them  out  of  sight,  it  is  impossi* 
[  ble  to  say.  I  was  inclined,  however,  to  the  lat- 
ter opinion.  The  rim  of  ice  to  the  northward 
was  growing  more  and  more  apparent  Cold 
by  no  means  so  intense.  Nothing  of  importance 
occurred,  and  I  passed  the  day  in  reading,  hav- 
ing taken  care  to  supply  myself  with  books. 

*' April  5th.  Beheld  the  singular  phenome- 
non of  the  sun  rising  -waile  nearly  the  whole 
visible  surface  of  the  earth  continued  to  be  in- 
volved in  darkness.  In  time,  however,  the  light 
spread  itself  over  all,  and  I  again  saw  the  line 
of  ice  to  the  northward.  It  was  now  very  dis- 
tinct, and  appeared  of  a  much  darker  hue  than 
the  waters  of  the  ocean.  I  was  evidently  ap- 
proaching it,  and  with  great  rapidity.  Fan- 
cied I  could  again  distinguish  a  strip  of  land 
to  the  eastward,  and  one  also  to  the  westward 
but  could  not  be  certain.  Weather  moderate 
Nothing  of  any  consequence  happened  during 
the  day.    Went  early  to  bed. 

"April  6th.  Was  surprised  at  finding  the 
rim  of  ice  at  a  very  moderate  distance,  and  an 
immense  field  of  the  same  material  stretching 
away  off  to  the  horizon  in  the  north.  It  was 
evident  that  if  the  balloon  held  its  present 
course,  it  would  soon  arrive  above  the  Frozen 
Ocean,  and  I  had  now  little  doubt  of  ultimately 
seeing  the  Pole.  During  the  whole  of  the  day 
I  continued  to  near  the  ice.  Toward  night  the 
limits  of  my  horizon  very  suddenly  and  ma- 
terially increased,  owing  undoubtedly  to  tlie 
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earth's  form  being  that  o£  an  oblate  niheriod  i 
and  my  anivmg  above  the  flattened  reSS^ 
the  vicmify  of  the  Arctic  circle.  Whendarime« 
at  length  overtook  me,  I  went  to  bed  in  great 
anxiety,  fearing  to  pass  over  the  object  of  so 
much  cunoBity  when  I  should  have  no  opportu- 
nity  of  observing  it  Fi^/xm 

^  **  AprU  7th.  Arose  early,  and,  to  my  Bieat  I 
joy,  at  length  beheld  what  there  could  beno  heai. 
tation  in  supposing  the  northern  Pole  itself.  It 
was  there,  beyond  a  doubt,  and  immediately  be- 
Death  my  feet;  but,  alasl  I  had  now  ascended  to 
80  vast  a  distance,  that  nothing  could  with  ac 
curacy  be  dis^rned.  Indeed,  to  judge  from  the 
progression  of  the  numbers  indicating  my  van. 
JUS  altitudes,  respectively,  at  different  periods, 
between  six  a.  m.  on  the  second  of  April,  and 
twenty  mmutes  before  nine  a.  m.  of  the  same  day 
(at  wluch  tune  the  barometer  ran  down),  it 
might  be  fairtjr  inferred  that  the  balloon  had 
now,  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  April  the 

rtif  7^«5^*°  M^  *  u^^S^*  *^^  *»^'  ^^*'  certainly, 
Iflian  7254  miles  above  the  surface  of  the^. 
lim  elevation  may  appear  unmense,  but  the  es- 

iHf  r.'SX^K^v  **,^*  ^  calculated  gave  a  result 
in  all  probabUity  far  mferior  to  the  truth.  At 
all  events  I  undoubtedly  beheld  the  whole  of  the 
earths  major  diameter;  the  entire  northern 
hemisphere  lay  beneath  me  like  a  chart  ortho- 
^phically  projected :  and  the  great  circle  of  the 
equator  iteelf  formed  the  boundary  line  of  my 
hoiizon.  Your  Excellencies  may,  however,  read- 
ily  unagine  that  the  confined  regions  litherto  un- 
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explored  within  the  limits  of  the  Arctic  circle, 
filtiioagh  situated  directly  beneath  me,  and  there* 
fore  seen  without  any  appearance  of  being  fore- 
shortened, were  still,  in  themselves,   compara- 
tively too  diminutive,  and  at  too  great  a  distance 
from  the  point  of  sight,  to  admit  of  any  very 
accurate  examination.    Nevertheless,  what  could 
be  seen  was  of  u  nature  singular  and  exciting. 
Northwardly  from  that  huge  rim  before  men- 
tioned, and  which,  with  slight  qualification,  may 
be  called  the  limit  of  human  discovery  in  these 
regions,  one  unbroken,  or  nearly  unbroken,  sheet 
of  ice  continues  to  extend.    In  the  first  few  de- 
grees of  this  its  progress,  its  surface  is  very  sen- 
sibly flattened,  farther  on  depressed  into  a  plane, 
and  finally,  becoming  not  a  tittle  concave,  it  ter^ 
minates,  at  the  Pole  itself,  in  a  circular  centre, 
sharply  defined,  whose  apparent  diameter  sub- 
tended at  the  balloon  an  angle  of  about  sixty-five 
seconds,  and  whose  dusky  hue,  varying  in  inten- 
sity, was,  at  all  times,  darker  than  any  other  spot 
upon  the  visible  hemisphere,    and  occasionally 
deepened  into  the  most  absolute  blackness.    Far- 
ther  than  this,  little  could  be  ascertained.    By 

j  twelve  o'clock  the  circular  centre  had  materially 
decreased  in  circumference,  and  by  seven  p.  m. 
I  lost  sight  of  it  entirely;  the  baUoon  passing 
over  the  western  limb  of  the  ice,  and  floating 
away  rapidly  in  the  direction  of  the  equator. 
"  April  8th.    Found  a  sensible  diminution  in 

the  earth's  apparent  diameter,  besides  a  material 

alteration  in  its  general  color  and  appearance. 

The  whole  visible  area  partook  in  different  de- 
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grees  of  a  tint  of  pale  yellow,  and  in  some  po^ 
tiona  had  acquired  a  brilliancy  even  painful  to 
the  eye.  My  view  downward  was  also  consid- 
erably impeded  by  the  dense  atmosphere  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  surface  being  loaded  witti  clouds, 
between  whose  masses  I  could  only  now  and  tJben 
obtain  a  glimpse  of  the  earth  itself.  This  diffi- 
culty of  direct  vision  had  troubled  me  more  or 
less  for  the  last  forty-eight  hours;  but  my  pres- 
ent  enormous  elevation  brought  closer  together, 
as  it  were,  the  floating  bodies  of  vapor,  and  tiie 
inconvenience  became,  of  course,  more  and  more 
palpable  in  proportion  to  my  ascent.  Neverthe- 
less,  I  could  easily  perceive  that  the  balloon  now 
hovered  above  the  range  of  great  lakes  in  the 
continent  of  North  America,  and  was  holding  a 
course,  due  south,  which  would  soon  bring  me  to 
the  tropics.  This  circumstance  did  not  fail  to 
five  me  the  most  heartfelt  satisfaction,  and  I 
hailed  it  as  a  happy  omen  of  ultimate  success. 
Indeed,  the  direction  I  had  hitherto  taken,  had 
filled  me  with  uneasiness;  for  it  was  evident  that, 
had  I  continued  it  much  longer,  there  would 
have  been  no  possibility  of  my  arriving  at  the 
moon  at  all,  whose  orbit  is  inclined  to  the  ecliptic 
at  only  the  small  angle  of  5"  8'  48".  Strange  as 
it  may  seem,  it  was  only  at  this  late  period  that 
I  began  to  understand  the  great  error  I  had  com- 
mitted, in  not_  taking  my  departure  from  earth 
at  some  point  in  the  plane  of  the  lunar  ellipse. 

April  9th.  To-day  the  earth's  diameter  waa 
greatly  diminished,  and  the  color  of  the  surface 
assomed  hourly  a  deeper  tint  of  yellow.    The 
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ballo(m  kept  steadily  on  her  course  to  the  south' 
ward,  and  arrived,  at  lune  p.  m.,  over  the  north 
em  edge  of  the  Mexican  Oulf. 

*'  April  10th.  I  was  suddenly  aronsed  from 
Blomber,  about  five  o'clock  this  morning,  by  a 
loud,  crackling,  and  terrific  sound,  for  which  I 
could  in  no  manner  account  It  was  of  very 
brief  duration,  but  while  it  lasted,  resembled 
nothing  in  the  world  of  which  I  had  any  pre- 
vious experience.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  I 
became  excessively  alarmed,  having,  in  the  first 
instance,  attributed  the  noise  to  the  bursting  of 
th  balloon.  I  examined  all  my  apparatus,  how- 
ever, with  great  attention,  and  could  discover 
nothing  out  of  order.  Spent  a  great  part  of  the 
day  in  meditating  upon  an  occurrence  so  ex- 
traordinary, but  could  find  no  means  whatever  of 
accounting  for  it.  Went  to  bed  dissatisfied,  and 
in  a  state  of  great  anxiety  and  agitation. 

"  April  11th.  Found  a  startling  diminution 
in  the  apparent  diameter  of  the  earth,  and  a  con- 
siderable increase,  now  observable  for  the  first 
time,  in  that  of  the  moon  itself,  which  wanted 
only  a  few  days  of  being  full.  It  now  required 
long  and  excessive  labor  to  condense  within  the 
chamber  sufiScient  atmospheric  air  for  the  sus- 
tenance  of  life.    - 

"  April  12th.  A  singular  alteration  took  place 
in  regard  to  the  direction  of  the  balloon,  and 
although  fully  anticipated,  afforded  me  the  most 
miequivocal  delight  Having  reached,  in  its  for^ 
mer  course,  about  the  twentieth  parallel  of  south- 
ern latitude,  it  turned  off  suddenly,  at  an  acute 
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angle,  to  the  eastward,  and  thus  proceeded 
throughout  the  day,  keeping  nearly,  if  not  alto- 
gether, in  the  exact  plane  of  the  lunar  ellipse. 
What  was  worthy  of  remark,  a  very  perceptible 
vacillation  in  the  car  was  a  consequence  of  this 
change  of  route, — a  vacillation  which  prevailed, 
in  a  more  or  less  degree,  for  a  period  of  many 
hours. 

*'  April  13th.  Was  again  very  much  alarmod 
by  a  repetition  of  the  loud,  crackling  noise  which 
terrified  me  on  the  tenth.  Thought  long  upon 
the  enbject,  but  was  unable  to  form  any  satis- 
factory conclusion.  Great  decrease  in  the  earth's 
apparent  diameter,  which  now  subtended  froui 
the  balloon  an  angle  of  very  little  more  than 
twenty-five  degrees.  The  moon  could  not  be  sani 
at  all,  being  nearly  in  my  zenith.  I  still  con- 
tinued in  the  plane  of  the  ellipse,  but  made  little 
progress  to  the  eastward. 

"  April  14th.  Extremely  rapid  decrease  in  the 
diameter  of  the  earth.  To-day  I  became  strongly 
impressed  with  the  idea,  that  the  balloon  was 
now  actually  running  up  the  line  of  apsides  tc 
the  point  of  perigee, — in  other  words,  holding 
the  direct  course  which  would  bring  it  immedi 
ately  to  the  moon  in  that  part  of  its  orbit  the 
nearest  to  the  earth.  The  moon  itself  was  directly 
overhead,  and  consequently  hidden  from  my 
view.  Great  and  long-continued  labor  necessary 
for  the  condensation  of  the  atmosphere. 

"  April  15th.  Not  even  the  outlines  of  conti- 
nents and  seas  could  now  be  traced  upon  the 
earth  with  distinctness.    About  twelve  o'clock  I 
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became  aware,  for  the  third  time,  of  that  appal- 
ling ■oimd  which  had  so  astonished  me  before. 
It  now,  however,  continued  for  some  moments, 
and  gathered  intensity  as  it  continued.  At 
length,  while,  stupefied  and  terror*tricken,  I 
stood  in  expectation  of  I  knew  not  what  hideous 
destruction,  the  car  vibrated  with  excessive  vio- 
lence, and  a  gigantic  and  flaming  mass  of  some 
material  which  I  could  not  distinijuish,  came 
with  a  voice  of  a  thousand  thunders,  roaring  and 
booming  by  the  balloon.  When  my  fears  and 
astonishment  had  in  some  dejrree  subsided,  I  had 
little  difiBculty  in  supposing  it  to  be  some  mighty 
volcanic  fragment  ejected  from  that  world  to 
which  I  was  so  rapidly  approaching,  and,  in  all 
probability,  one  of  that  singular  class  of  sub- 
stances occasionally  picked  up  on  the  earth,  and 
termed  meteoric  stones  for  want  of  a  better  ap- 
pellation. 

**  April  16th.  To-day,  looking  upward  as  well 
as  I  could,  through  each  of  the  sida  windows 
alternately,  I  beheld,  to  my  great  delight,  a  very 
small  portion  of  the  moon's  disk  protruding,  as 
it  were,  on  all  sides  beyond  the  huge  circumfer- 
pnce  of  the  balloon.  My  agitation  was  extreme ; 
for  I  had  now  little  doubt  of  soon  reaching  the 
end  of  my  perilous  voyage.  Indeed,  the  labor 
now  required  by  the  condenser,  had  increased  to 
a  most  oppressive  degree,  and  allowed  me 
scarcely  any  respite  from  exertion.  Sleep  was 
a  matter  nearly  out  of  the  question.  I  became 
quite  ill,  and  my  frame  trembled  with  exhaus- 
tion.  It  was  impossible  that  human  nattire  could 
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Bndare  this  state  of  intense  suffering  mach  laag- 
er. During  the  now  brief  interval  of  darkness 
a  meteoric  stone  again  passed  in  my  vicinity,  and 
the  frequency  of  these  phenomena  began  to  oc- 
casion me  much  apprehension. 

"  April  17th.  This  morning  proved  an  epoch 
in  my  voyage.  It  will  be  remembered  that,  on 
the  thirteenth,  the  earth  subtended  an  angular 
breadth  of  twenty-five  degrees.  On  the  four, 
teenth  this  had  greatly  diminished;  on  the  fif- 
teenth a  still  more  remarkable  decrease  was  ob- 
servable;  and,  on  retiring  on  the  night  of  the 
sixteenth,  I  had  noticed  an  angle  of  no  more 
than  about  seven  degrees  and  fifteen  minutes. 
What,  therefore,  must  have  been  my  amazement, 
on  awakening  from  a  brief  and  disturbed  dum- 
ber,  on  the  morning  of  this  day,  the  seventeenth, 
at  finding  the  surface  beneath  me  so  suddenly 
and  wonderfully  augmented  in  volume,  as  to  subk 
tend  no  less  than  thirty-nine  degrees  in  apparent 
angular  diameter!  I  was  thunderstruck  I  No 
words  can  give  any  adequate  idea  of  the  extreme, 
the  absolute  horror  and  astonislunent,  with 
which  I  was  seized,  possessed,  and  altogether 
overwhelmed.  My  knees  tottered  beneath  me— 
my  teeth  chattered — ^my  hair  started  up  on  end. 
*  The  balloon,  then,  had  actually  burst !  *  These 
were  the  first  tumultuous  ideas  that  hurried 
through  my  mind :  *  The  balloon  had  positively 
burst  I — I  was  falling — falling  with  the  most  im- 
petuous, the  Liost  unparalleled  velocity!  To 
judge  by  the  immense  distance  already  so 
quickly  passed  over,  it  could  not  be  more  than 
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ten  minutes,  at  the  farthest,  before  I  should 
reach  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  be  hurled  into 
annihilation  I  *  But  at  length  reflection  came  to 
my  relief.  I  paused;  I  considered;  and  I  began 
to  doubt.  The  matter  was  impossible.  I  could 
not  in  any  reason  have  so  rapidly  come  down. 
Besides,  although  I  was  evidently  approachiug 
the  surface  below  me,  it  was  with  a  speed  by  no 
means  commensurate  with  the  velocity  I  had  at 
first  conceived.  This  consideration  served  to 
cahn  the  perturbation  of  my  mmd,  and  I  finally 
succeeded  in  regarding  the  phenomenon  in  its 
proper  point  of  view.  In  fact,  amazement  must 
have  fairly  deprived  me  of  my  senses,  when  I 
«)uld  not  see  the  vast  difference,  in  appearance, 
between  the  surface  below  me,  and  the  surface 
of  my  mother  >nrth.  The  latter  was  indeed  over 
my  head,  auu  completely  hidden  by  the  balloon, 
while  the  moon— the  monn  itself  in  all  its  glory 
—lay  beneath  me,  and  at  my  feet. 

"  The  stupor  and  surprise  produced  in  my 
mind  by  this  extraordinary  change  in  the  posture 
of  affairs,  was,  perhaps,  after  all,  that  part  of 
the  adventure  least  susceptible  of  explanation. 
For  the  houUversement  in  itself  was  not  only 
natural  and  inevitable,  but  had  been  long  actu- 
ally anticipated  as  a  circumstance  to  be  expected 
whenever  I  should  arrive  at  that  exact  point  of 
my  voyage  where  the  attraction  of  the  planet 
should  be  superseded  by  the  attraction  of  the 
satellite— or,  more  precisely,  where  the  gravita- 
tion of  the  balloon  toward  the  earth  should  be 
leas  powerful  than  its  gravitation  toward  the 
III.  5 
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moon.  To  be  sure  I  arose  from  a  sound  slumber, 
with  all  my  senses  in  confusion,  to  the  contem< 
plation  of  a  very  startling  phenomenon,  and  one 
which,  although  expected,  was  not  expected  at 
the  moment  The  revolution  itself  must,  of 
course,  have  taken  place  in  an  easy  and  gradual 
manner,  and  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that,  had  I 
even  been  awake  at  the  time  of  the  occurrence, 
I  should  have  been  made  aware  of  it  by  and  in- 
ternal evidence  of  an  inversion, — ^that  is  to  say, 
by  any  inconvenience  or  disarrangement,  either 
about  my  person  or  about  my  apparatus. 

'*  It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that,  upon  com- 
ing to  a  due  sense  of  my  situation,  and  emerging 
from  the  terror  which  had  absorbed  every  fac- 
ulty of  my  soul,  my  attention  was,  in  the  firat 
place,  wholly  directed  to  the  contemplation  of 
the  general  physical  appearance  of  the  moon.  It 
lay  beneath  me  like  a  chart — and  although  I 
judged  it  to  be  still  at  no  inconsiderable  distance, 
the  indentures  of  its  surface  were  defined  to  my 
vision  with  a  most  striking  and  altogether  un- 
accountable distinctness.  The  entire  absence  of 
ocean  or  sea,  and  indeed  of  any  lake  or  river, 
or  body  of  water  whatsoever,  struck  me,  at  first 
glance,  as  the  most  extraordinary  feature  in  its 
geological  condition.  Yet,  strange  to  say,  I  be- 
held vast  level  regions  of  a  character  decidedly 
alluvial,  although  by  far  the  greater  portion  of 
the  hemisphere  in  sight  was  covered  with  innu- 
merable volcanic  mountains,  conical  in  shape, 
and  having  more  the  appearance  of  artificial 
than   of  natural  protuberances.    The   highest 
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among  them  does  not  exceed  three  and  three- 
qnarter  miles  in  perpendicular  elevation;  but  a 
map  of  the  volcanic  districts  of  the  Campi 
Phlegnei  would  afford  to  your  Excellencies  a 
better  idea  of  their  general  surface  than  any  un- 
worthy description  I  might  think  proper  to  at- 
tempt. The  greater  part  of  them  were  in  a  state 
of  evident  eruption,  and  gave  me  fearfully  to 
understand  their  fury  and  their  power,  hy  the 
repeated  thunders  of  the  miscalled  meteorie 
stones,  which  now  rushed  upward  by  the  balloon 
with  a  frequency  more  and  more  appalling. 

"  April  18th.  To-day  I  found  an  enormous 
increase  in  the  moon's  apparent  bidk — and  the 
evidently  accelerated  velocity  of  my  descent  bo- 
iran  to  fill  me  with  alarm.  It  wiU  be  remem- 
bered, that,  in  the  earliest  stage  of  my  specula- 
tions upon  the  possibility  of  a  passage  to  the 
moon,  the  existence,  in  its  vicinity,  of  an  atmos- 
phere, dense  in  proportion  to  fte  bulk  of  the 
planet,  had  entered  largely  into  my  calculations; 
tb's  too  in  spite  of  many  theories  to  the  contrary, 
and,  it  may  be  added,  in  spite  of  a  general  dis- 
belief in  the  existence  of  any  lunar  atmosphere 
at  all.  But,  in  addition  to  what  I  have  already 
nrged  in  regard  to  Encke's  comet  and  the  zo- 
diacal light,  I  had  been  strengthened  in  my 
opmion  by  certain  observations  of  Mr.  Schroe- 
ter,  of  Lilienthal.  He  observed  tiie  moon  when 
two  days  and  a  half  old,  in  the  evening  soon 
after  sunset,  before  the  dark  part  was  visible, 
and  contin?ied  to  watch  it  until  it  became  visible 
The  two  cusps  appeared  tapering  in  a  very  sharp 
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faint  prolongation,  each  exhibiting  its  farthest 
ejctremity  faintly  Uluminated  by  t£e  solar  rays, 
before  any  part  of  the  dark  hemisphere  was  vis- 
ible. Soon  afterward,  the  whole  dark  limb  be- 
came illuminated.  This  prolongation  of  the  cusps 
beyr,  id  the  semi-circle,  I  thought,  must  have 
arisen  from  the  refraction  of  the  sun's  rays  by 
the  moon's  atmosphere.  I  computed,  also,  the 
height  of  the  atmosphere  (which  coidd  refract 
light  enough  into  its  dark  hemisphere  to  pro- 
duce a  twilight  more  luminous  than  the  light 
reflected  from  the  earth  when  the  moon  is  about 
32"  from  the  new)  to  be  1356  Paris  feet;  in  this 
view,  I  supposed  the  greatest  height  capable  of 
:  ef cacting  Ihe  solar  ray,  to  be  5376  feet  My 
ideas  on  this  topic  had  also  received  confirmation 
by  a  passage  in  the  eighty-second  volume  of  the 
Philosophical  Transactions,  in  which  it  is  stated, 
that,  at  an  occultation  of  Jupiter's  satellites,  the 
third  disappeared  after  having  been  about  1*  or 
2"  of  time  indistinct,  and  the  fourth  became  in- 
discernible near  the  limb.* 

•  Hevellus  writes  that  he  has  several  times  found,  in  akiea 
perfectly  clear,  when  even  stars  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  mag- 
nitude were  conspicuous,  that,  at  the  same  altitude  of  the 
moon,  tot  the  same  elongation  from  the  earth,  and  with  one 
and  the  same  excellent  telescope,  the  moon  and  Its  macula 
did  not  Appear  equal!/  lucid  at  all  times.  Jrom  the  circum- 
stances of  the  ohservatlon,  it  is  evident  that  the  cause  af  this 
phenomenon  is  not  either  in  our  air,  in  the  tube,  is  the  moon, 
or  <»  the  eye  of  the  spectator,  but  must  be  looked  tor  la  some- 
thing  (an  atmosphere?)  existing  about  the  moon. 

Cassini  treqnently  ebserved  Saturn,  Jupiter,  and  the  fixed 
■tars,  wh«j  approaching  the  meen  to  occultation,  to  have 
their  airenlar  figure  changed  into  an  oval  one ;  and,  in  other 
opoiltatiens,  he  found  no  alteration  of  figure  at  all.  Hence 
It  might  be  supposed,  that  at  some  timet,  and  not  at  others, 
there  is  a  dense  matter  eBcsmpasslng  the  moon  wherein  tlM 
r«ys  vt  tk«  stars  are  refracted. 
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"  Upon  the  resistance  or,  more  properly,  ujwn 
the  support  of  an  atmosphere,  piriatjng  in  the 
state  of  density  imagined,  I  had,  of  coarse,  en- 
tirely depended  for  the  safety  of  my  ultimate 
descent  Should  I  then,  after  all,  prove  to  have 
been  mistaken,  I  had  in  consequence  nothing 
better  to  expect,  as  a  finale  to  my  adventure, 
than  being  dashed  into  atoms  against  tlie  rugged 
surface  of  the  satellite.  And,  indeed,  I  had  now 
eveiy  reason  to  be  terrified.  My  distance  from 
the  moon  was  comparatively  trifling,  while  the 
labor  required  by  the  condenser  was  diminished 
not  at  all,  and  I  could  discover  no  indication 
whatever  of  a  decreasing  rarity  in  the  air. 

"  April  J9th.  This  morning,  to  my  great  joy, 
about  nme  o'clock,  the  surface  of  the  moon  being 
frightfully  near,  and  my  apprehensions  excited 
to  the  utmost,  the  piunp  of  my  condenser  at 
length  gave  evident  tokens  of  an  alteration  in 
the  atmosphere.  By  ten,  I  had  reason  to  believe 
Its  density  considerably  increased.  By  eleven, 
very  little  labor  was  necessary  at  the  apparatus; 
"nd  at  twelve  o'clock,  with  some  hesitation,  I 
ventured  to  unscrew  the  tourniquet,  when,  find- 
mg  no  inconvenience  from  having  done  so,  I 
finally  threw  open  the  gum-elastic  chamber,  and 
nnngged  it  from  around  the  car.  As  might  have 
been  expected,  spasms  and  violent  headache  were 
the  unmediate  consequences  of  an  experiment  so 
precipitate  and  full  of  danger.  But  these  and 
other  difficulties  attending  respiration,  as  they 
were  by  no  means  so  great  a&  to  put  me  in  peril 
of  my   life,  I  determined  to  endure  as  I  best 
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could,  in  consideration  of  my  leaving  them  be> 
hind  me  momently  in  my  approach  to  the  denser 
strata  near  the  moon.  This  approach,  however, 
was  still  impetuous  in  the  extreme;  and  it  soon 
became  alarmingly  certain  that,  although  I  had 
probably  not  been  deceived  in  the  expectation  of 
an  atmosphere  dense  in  proportion  to  the  mass 
of  the  satellite,  still  I  had  been  wrong  in  sup* 
posing  this  density,  even  at  the  surface,  at  all 
adequate  to  the  support  of  the  great  weight  con- 
tained in  the  car  of  my  balloon.  Tet  this  should 
have  been  the  case,  and  in  an  equal  degree  as 
at  the  surface  of  the  earth,  the  actual  gravity  of 
bodies  at  either  planet  supposed  in  the  ratio  of 
the  atmospheric  condensation.  That  it  was  not 
the  case,  however,  my  precipitous  downfall  gave 
testimony  enough ;  why  it  was  not  so  can  only  be 
explained  by  a  reference  to  those  possible  geo- 
logical disturbances  to  which  I  have  formerly 
alluded.  At  all  events  I  was  now  close  upon  the 
planet,  and  coming  down  with  the  most  terrible 
impetuosity.  I  lost  not  a  moment,  accordingly, 
in  throwing  overboard  firat  my  bfdlast,  then  my 
water-kegs,  then  my  condensing  apparatus  and 
gum-elastic  chamber,  and  finally  every  article 
within  the  car.  But  it  was  all  to  no  purpose.  I 
still  fell  with  horrible  rapidity,  and  was  now  not 
more  than  half  a  mile  from  lie  surface.  As  a 
last  resource,  therefore,  having  got  rid  of  my 
coat,  hat,  and  boots,  I  cut  loose  from  the  balloon 
the^  car  itself,  which  was  of  no  inconsiderable 
weight,  and  thus,  clinging  with  both  hands  to 
the  net-work,  I  had  barely  time  to  observe  that 
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the  whole  countiy,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach, 
was  thickly  interspersed  with  diminutive  habita* 
tions,  ere  I  tumbled  headlong  into  the  very  heart 
of  a  fantastical-looking  city,  and  into  the  middle 
of  a  vast  crowd  of  ugly  little  people,  who  none 
of  theo!  uttered  a  single  syllable,  or  gave  them- 
selves the  least  trouble  to  render  me  assistance, 
bnt  stood,  like  a  parcel  of  idiots,  grinning  in  a 
ludicrous  manner,  and  eyeing  me  and  my  bal- 
loon askant,  with  their  arms  set  a-kimbo.  I 
tamed  from  them  in  contempt,  and,  gazing  up- 
ward at  the  earth  so  lately  left,  and  left  per- 
haps for  ever,  beheld  it  like  a  huge,  dull,  copper 
shield,  about  two  degrees  in  diameter,  fixed  im- 
movably in  the  heavens  overhead,  and  tipped  on 
one  of  its  edges  with  a  crescent  border  of  the 
most  brilliant  gold.  No  traces  of  land  or  water 
could  be  discovered,  and  the  whole  was  clouded 
with  variable  spots,  and  belted  with  tropical  and 
equatorial  zones. 

"  Thus,  may  it  please  youi*  Excellencies,  after 
a  series  of  great  anxieties,  unheard-of  dangers, 
and  unparalleled  escapes,  I  had,  at  length,  on 
the  nineteenth  day  of  my  departure  from  Rot- 
terdam, arrived  in  safety  at  the  conclusion  of  a 
voyage  undoubtedly  the  most  extraordinary,  and 
the  most  momentous,  ever  accomplished,  under- 
taken, or  conceived  by  any  denizen  of  earth.  But 
my  adventures  yet  remain  to  be  related.  And 
indeed  your  Excellencies  may  well  imagine  that, 
after  a  residence  of  five  years  upon  a  planet  not 
only  deeply  interesting  in  its  own  peculiar  char- 
acter, but  rendered  doubly  so  by  its  intimate  con- 
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nection,  in  capacity  of  satellite,  with  the  world 
inhabited  by  man,  I  may  have  intelligence  for 
the  private  ear  of  the  States'  College  of  Astrono. 
mers  of  far  more  importance  than  the  details, 
however  wonderful,  of  the  mere  voyage  which  so 
happily  concluded.  This  is,  in  fact,  the  case. 
I  have  mnch — ^very  mnch  which  it  woidd  give  me 
the  (jTreatest  pleasure  to  communicate.  I  have 
much  to  say  of  the  climate  of  the  planet;  of  its 
wonderful  alternations  of  heat  and  cold;  of  uii< 
mitigated  and  burning  sunshine  for  one  fort- 
night, and  more  than  polar  frigidity  for  the 
next;  of  a  constant  transfer  of  moisture,  hy  dis- 
tillation like  that  in  vacuo,  from  the  point  be- 
neath the  sun  to  the  point  the  farthest  from  it; 
of  a  variable  zone  of  running  water;  of  the  peo- 
ple themselves;  of  their  manners,  customs,  and 
political  institutions;  of  their  x)eculiar  physical 
construction;  of  their  ugliness;  of  their  want  of 
ears,  those  useless  appendages  in  an  atmosphere 
80  peculiarly  modified;  of  lieir  consequent  igno- 
rance of  the  use  and  properties  of  speech;  of 
their  substitute  for  speech  in  a  singular  method 
of  inter-conununication ;  of  the  incomprehensible 
connection  between  each  particular  individual  in 
the  moon  with  some  particular  individual  on  the 
earth — a  connection  analogous  with,  and  depend- 
ing upon,  that  of  the  orbs  of  the  planet  and  the 
satellite,  and  by  means  of  which  the  lives  and 
destinies  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  one  are  inter- 
woven with  t'ie  lives  and  destinies  of  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  other;  and  above  all,  if  it  so  please 
jrour  Excellencies — above  all,  of  those  dark  and 
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hideous  mysteries  which  lie  in  the  outer  regiom 
of  the  moon, — regions  which,  owing  to  the  almost 
miraculous  accordance  uf  the  satellite's  rotation 
on  its  own  axis  with  its  sidereal  revolution  about 
the  earth,  have  never  yet  been  turned,  and,  by 
Qod's  mercy,  never  shfdl  be  turned,  to  the  8cru> 
tiny  of  the  telescopes  of  man.  All  this,  and  more 
—much  more— would  I  most  willingly  detaiL 
But,  to  be  brief,  I  must  have  my  reward.  I  am 
pining  for  a  return  to  my  family  and  to  my 
home;  and  as  the  price  of  any  farther  commu- 
nication on  my  part — in  consideration  of  the 
light  which  I  have  it  in  my  power  to  throw  upon 
many  veiy  impiortant  branches  of  physical  and 
metaphysical  science — ^I  must  solicit,  through  the 
influence  of  your  honorable  body,  a  pardon  for 
the  crime  of  which  I  have  been  guilty  in  the 
death  of  the  creditors  upon  my  departure  from 
Rotterdam.  This,  then,  is  the  object  of  the  pres* 
ent  paper.  Its  bearer,  an  inhabitant  of  the 
moon,  whom  I  have  prevailed  upon,  and  properly 
instructed,  to  be  my  messenger  to  tlie  earth, 
will  await  your  Excellencies'  pleasure,  and  re- 
turn to  me  with  the  pardon  in  question,  if  it  can, 
in  any  manner,  be  obtained. 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  etc,  your  Ezcellen' 
cies'-very  humble  servant, 

Hans  Ppaau,** 

Upon  finishing  the  perusal  of  this  very  ex- 
traordinary document,  Professor  Rubadub,  it  is 
said,  dropped  his  pipe  upon  the  ground  in  the 
extremity  of  his  surprise,  and  Mynheer  Super* 
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Inu  Von  Underduk  having  taken  off  hii  speo- 
tades,  wiped  them,  and  deposited  them  in  hia 
pocket,  so  far  forgot  both  himself  and  his  dig- 
luty,  as  to  turn  round  three  times  upon  his  heel 
in  the  quintessence  of  astonishment  and  admira* 
tion.  There  was  no  doubt  about  the  matter— 
the  pardon  should  be  obtained.  So  at  le  jst  swore, 
with  a  round  oath,  Professor  Rubadub,  and  so 
finally  thought  the  illustrious  Von  Underduk,  as 
he  took  the  arm  of  his  brother  in  science,  and 
without  saying  a  word,  began  to  make  the  best 
of  his  way  home  to  deliberate  upon  the  measures 
to  be  adopted.  Having  reached  the  door,  howv 
ever,  of  the  burgomaster's  dwelling,  the  profes- 
sor ventured  to  suggest  that  as  the  messenger  had 
thought  proper  to  disappear— no  doubt  fright* 
ened  to  deaih  by  the  savage  appearance  of  the 
burghers  of  Rotterdam — ^^e  pardon  would  be 
of  Uttle  use,  as  no  one  but  a  man  of  the  mo<m 
would  undertake  a  voyage  to  so  vast  a  distance 
To  the  truth  of  this  observation  the  burgomaster 
assented,  and  the  matter  was  therefore  at  an  end 
Not  so,  however,  rumors  and  speculations.  The 
letter,  having  been  published,  gave  rise  to  a  va- 
riety of  gossip  and  opinion.  Some  of  the  ove^ 
wise  even  made  themselves  ridiculous  by  dewy* 
ing  the  whole  business  as  nothing  better  than  a 
hoax.  But  hoax,  with  these  sort  of  people,  is, 
I  believe,  a  general  term  for  all  matters  above 
their  comprehension.  For  my  part,  I  cannot  con- 
ceive upon  what  data  they  have  founded  such  an 
accusation.  Let  us  see  what  they  say : 
Imprimis.     That  certain  wags  in  Rotterdam 
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have  certain  especial  antipathies  to  certain  bur- 
gomasters and  astronomers. 

Secondly.  That  an  odd  little  dwarf  and  bottle 
conjurer,  both  of  whose  ears,  for  some  misde- 
meanor, have  been  cut  oflF  close  to  his  head,  has 
been  missing  for  sevf^ral  davg  from  the  neighbor- 
ing city  of  Bruges. 

Thirdly.  That  the  newspapers  which  were 
stuck  all  over  the  little  balloon  were  newspapers 
of  Holland,  and  therefore  could  not  have  been 
made  in  the  moon.  They  were  dirty  papers — 
very  dirty — and  QV.izk,  the  printer,  would  take 
his  bible  oath  to  their  having  been  printed  in 
Rotterdam. 

Fourthly.  That  Hans  Pfaall  himself,  the 
drunken  villain,  and  the  three  very  idle  gentle- 
men styled  his  creditors,  were  all  seen,  no  longer 
than  two  or  three  days  ago,  in  a  tippling  house 
in  the  suburbs,  having  just  resumed,  with  money 
in  their  pockets  from  a  trip  beyond  the  sea. 

Lastly.  That  it  is  an  opinion  very  generally 
received,  or  which  ought  to  be  generally  received, 
that  the  College  of  Astronomers  in  tiie  city  of 
Rotterdam,  as  well  as  all  other  colleges  in  all 
other  parts  of  the  world, — ^not  to  mention  col- 
leges and  astronomers  in  general, — are,  to  say 
the  least  of  the  matter,  not  a  wlxit  better,  nor 
greater,  nor  wiser  than  they  ought  to  be. 

Nora.— etiictlr  vpMking.  theiw  It  bnt  littl*  ■tmllarity  be- 
tween ue  above  sketcby  trifle  .^<id  tbe  celebrated  "Moon- 
Story"  of  Mr.  Locke:  but  as  boib  ha»e  tb«  character  of 
hoaxea  (although  tbe  one  U  In  a  tone  of  banter,  the  other  of 
downright  eameat).  and  as  both  hoaxes  are  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, the  moon. — moreover,  as  both  attempt  to  give  plausibility 
bjr  eclenuae  deUU, — the  author  of  "  Hans  Pfaall  '^  thinks  it 
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'  to  ny.  in  telf-defenee,  that  bla  own  fM  ^aaarO  m. 

S';>  ^?^**  •>'■  •««"»  hare  a  pbwer  ofaoffi  ttiSL.  nJ  fk^ 
dljrW*  240.000  (tb«  moon's  real  dtaUncS    M?^fc.fl  ?** 

owAe  ayea  of  a  nMolea  of  biaon.  tha  author  mi7'  "n 
tmmadlately  occurred  to  the  acuta  mtod  of  Dr  h/^;i  »w 
ttte  mM  a  providential  contrtvanca  topro'ect  the  152  of  ?S 

«»i»^^'  «•.  JL?5r"_?*'"?2J  •'•  thought  a  Terr  "  aouto  *•  obseiC 
▼atlon  of  the  Doctor's.    The  Inhabltanta  at  anr^M»  «»  ♦hi 

thfr  ha^e  T  fSlTSS'm  n:"""":!?^    »1  *»"•  •taOTcTjf  Ui? Z 

5aL'**^a'"rStj:tf*'s,"'!?*  •^»il5.2iVT«rt.s^^*?th ." 

•eit     Tho  polnto  of  the  oompaas.  too.  are  In  loastrinUi 
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goBfoaira  t  the  writer  appMrtnc  to  ba  Ignorant  that,  on  a  ioaar 
napi  tiMM  art  not  In  acoonUnce  wltb  tarraatrlal  DOlnta:  tka 
■a»t  being  to  tb«  Ittt,  ato.  iwibw}  «• 

I>«!*lir«il.  Parbape,  bjr  tb«  vaguo  UUm.  Man  SuHum,  Man 
Tronvumuatit,  Man  FoeoHndUaiUj  •la.,  glrra  to  tbo  dark 
■pou  by  lormor  aatronemert,  Mr.  L.  haa  onUrod  Into  dotalto 
recardlng  oceaaa  and  otber  large  bedlea  o{  waUr  In  tbe  nuMn : 
wbaraaa  tliere  la  no  aatroaomteal  point  more  poalUvalr  aacer- 
talnad  tban  that  no  auob  bodies  exUt  there.  In  ezamlnlns 
tba  boundarr  botweon  llgi^t  and  darkneea  (In  the  creacant  or 
gibbous  moon)  where  this  boundary  eroeeer  -uir  of  the  dark 
plaoea.  the  line  of  dlrlslon  Is  found  to  b*  j  ''  and  Jagged- 
but,  were  them  dark  places  liquid.  It  wot-  ,p,    .»  be  eVon. 

The  dascrjptloa  of  the  wingj  of  the  \c'..-.,h.,  oq  pair*  21.  ts 
bnt  a  literal  copy  of  Peter  WUklna'    ..oo-       of  ♦h* 


*)j<  <•;  1    .-.ive    j.ic*! 
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bis  flying  lalandera.     This  aimple  (. 
suaptdon.  at  least.  It  might  be  thou     t 
On  page  23.  we  have  the  follow  i  / 
Influence  must  our  thirteen  time    \ir     • 
upon  thia  aatelUte  when  an  amb  -  -.h 

paaalye  subject  of  chemical  s^.i  .'' 
but  It  should  be  observed  tba  j->  <» 
made  such  remark,  espttctally  t  .  ▼  oo 
the  earth.  In  the  aense  ir.fended  tot  ur 
Bine  times  larger  tlian  the  mo<i  -  \  A\ 
to  the  wholo  of  the  concluding  pa^o'^.  uh  ^■<. 
ductlon  to  some  dlacoverlea  In  Satatn.  t  .e    .' 

rident  enters  into  a  miuute  pchcol-bov 
et: — this  to  the  Edinburgh  Journal  .f  .s. 
But  there  la  one  point,  in  partloula  ,  vt 
betrayed  the  fiction.  Let  us  Imagine  the  ; 
aeesed  of  seeing  animals  upon  the  moon  a  aunace  i— wnai 
would  ftrtt  arrest  the  attention  of  an  observer  from  the  oartk  T 
Certainly  neither  their  shape,  size,  nor  any  other  such  peou- 
llarlty,  so  soon  as  their  remarkable  MtvaHon,  They  would 
appear  to  be  walking,  with  heels  up  and  head  down,  in  the 
manner  of  fllee  on  a  ceiling.  The  reoJ  obaerver  would  have 
nttered  an  InaUnt  ejaculation  of  Murpriae  (however  prepared 
by  previous  knowledge)  at  the  singularity  of  their  position: 
the  flctitioua  obaerver  haa  not  even  mentioned  the  subject,  but 
•peaks  of  seeing  the  entire  bodies  of  such  creatures,  when  it 
la  demonstratable  that  he  could  have  seen  only  the  diameter 
of  their  heads  I 

It  might  as  well  be  remarked,  in  conclusion,  that  the  aizeu 
Md  particularly  the  powers  of  the  man-baU  (for  example, 
their  ability  to  fly  In  so  rare  an  atmosphere — if.  Indeed,  the 
moon  have  any),  with  most  of  the  other  fancies  In  regard  to 
animal  and  vegetable  existence,  are  at  variance,  generally, 
with  all  analogical  reasoning  on  these  themes;  and  that 
analogy  here  will  often  amount  to  conclusive  demonstration. 
It  is.  perhaps,  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  all  the  eugges- 
tlons  attributed  to  Brewster  and  Herschel,  In  the  beginning 
of  the  article,  about  "  a  transfusion  of  artificial  light  through 
the  focal  object  of  vision."  etc..  etc..  belong  to  that  apecles  of 
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Then  U  a  rwJ  sad  tmt  deflnlta  limit  to  optical  dlaeorwy 
S*°"L.^  "^f**:!*.**?^*  *•"••  nature  nMd  only  bo  ttatod  to 
bo  undtretoodj  11.  IndoMl.  Um  oaatlns  ot  largo  lonsea  wwo  all 
****.*?  ^"^  "^"  '"Wnultar  would  ultlmatoly  proTo 
equal  to  the  tadi.  and  we  mlsht  hare  them  of  tar  tlsi  de. 
manded.  But,  unhappily.  In  proportion  to  the  iD'reaae  of  else 
in  the  lens,  and  ooneequently.  of  epace-penetratl'^  <  power,  ia 
the  diminution  of  light  from  the  object,  by  dlifuaira  of  ita 
rays.  And  tor  this  evil  there  Is  no  remedy  within  human 
ability:  for  an  object  is  seen  by  means  of  that  light  alone 
which  proceeds  from  Itself,  whether  direct  or  reflected.  Thus 
Uie  only  "  art</Mal "  light  which  could  sTall  Mr.  Locke,  would 
be  some  artlfloial  light  which  he  should  be  able  to  throw- 
not  upon  the  "  focal  object  of  vision."  but  upon  the  real  object 

***.•?  I'?r'?~'i?  "" '  »f?*  **«  *•««»»•  "  •»■■  •>•««  •*»"y  cal- 
culated  that,  when  the  light  proceeding  from  a  star  beoomea 
so  diffused  as  '■<  be  as  weak  as  the  nature!  light  prooeeding 
from  Uie  whole  of  the  stars,  in  a  clear  and  moimlese  night, 
*''?5."'2.  "V*  i*J"»  lonfw  visible  for  any  pracUcal  purpose. 

The  Earl  of  Ross  telesoope,  lately  constructad  In  Bngland. 
bas  a  ap0OMZwm  with  a  refleeUng  surface  of  4071  aquare  Inches : 
the  Herschel  telescope  having  one  of  only  1811.  The  met^' 
of  the  Earl  of  Ross'  is  6  feet  diameter;  it  is  6 ^  inches  thick 

S*J?'.  •'!5^.*"iL1''*  **»•  ««»»».  The  weight  Is  8  tons.  The 
fbcal  length  is  BO  fket 

I  have  lately  read  a  singular  and  somewhat  ingenious  little 

book,  whose  title-page  runs  thus: — ^"Lllomme  dims  la  Imt. 

on  le  V(7ag«  Ohimerioue  fait  au  Monde  do  la  Lvne.  Bonuelle< 

ment  decouuert  par   Dominique  Oonsales.   Aduanturier   Ka- 

pagnol,  autremet  dlt  le  Courier  volant    Mis  en  notre  langve 

S"J;  ?\P-  ^   £"'■•  •*•"  J^Mcol*  Plot,  pree  la  Fttnuine 
e  ?alnt  Benoist  Et  ches  J.  Ooignard.  au  premier  pilier  do  la 
5?"i78  PalsJs,  proche  les  OonsultaUons,  HOCZLVin." 

The  Writer  profeeses  to  have  trenslated  his  work  from  the 
.*!J2iv,**'  *"l*.  **.'"•  D'Avisson  (Davidson?)  although  there  is 
.*  1^^ .  •  i*?'"!?**'^. •"  **»•  •tatement  " len  ai  eu."  says  h^ 
I  original  de  Monaleur  D'Avissoo,  medecin  dee  mieuz  venes 
qui  Solent  aujonrd'huy  dans  la  cAnolsaance  dee  Belles  Lettre*. 
•t  aur  tout  de  la  Philosophie  Naturelle.  Je  lui  ai  cette  obllgs- 
tipn  entre  les  autres.  de  m'auolr  non  seulement  mis  en  main  co 
Livre  en  anglols,  male  encore  le  Manuscrit  du  Sleur  Thomas 
O^an,  irentllhomme  Ecoossois.  recommandable  pour  as 
vertu,  aur  la  version  duquel  j'advoue  que  j'ay  Ur«  le  plan  de 
la  mienne. 

mi^n?'"  **"2  irrelevant  adventures,  much  In  the  mannw  of 

Si..-.?;.^'lT'*'''?..*5^.P''  ""•  *"*  tJi'rty  P*8«».  *•>•  author 
relates  that,  being  ill  during  a  sea  voyag^  the  crew  abandoned 
him,  together  with  a  negro  servant,  on  the  Island  of  St  Helens. 
To  Increase  the  chances  of  obtaining  food,  the  two  separata 
5?li'il'  V  '•'■  ■"■;*  *'  possible.  This  brings  about  a  training 
Df  birds,  to  serve  the  purpose  of  carrier-pigeons  between  them. 
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Br  tad  br  tbeM  are  UuKht  to  cany  parcels  of  aomo  walglit— 
aad  this  welcht  U  graduallr  increaaed.  At  lengtli  the  idea 
li  entertained  of  uniting  the  foroe  of  a  great  number  of  tbe 
birdk.  «lth  a  view  to  raising  the  author  himself.  A  xnaebine 
is  eantnred  for  the  purpose,  and  we  have  a  minute  description 
of  it,  which  is  materially  helped  out  br  n  steel  engrariBg. 
Hera  we  perceive  tbe  signer  Oontales,  with  point  ruflee  and 
a  huge  periwig,  seated  astride  something  which  resembles  Tery 
eioesiy  a  broomstick,  and  borne  aloft  by  a  multitude  of  wild 
swans  (ffoiuae)  who  had  strings  reaching  from  their  tails  to 
the  mawine. 

The  main  event  detailed  in  the  Signer^  narratlTe  depends 
apon  •  Terr  important  fact,  of  which  the  reader  is  kept  in 
ignonaoe  until  near  the  end  of  the  book.  Tbe  gantxu,  with 
whom  he  had  become  so  familiar,  were  not  really  deniions  of 
St  Helena,  but  of  the  moon.  Thence  it.  bad  been  their  ou8> 
tan,  time  out  of  mind,  to  migmte  annually  to  some  portion  of 
the  earth.  In  proper  season,  of  oourse,  they  would  return 
home;  and  the  author,  happening,  one  day,  to  require  tbelr 
senrlces  for  a  short  voyage,  is  unexpectedly  carried  straight 
up,  and  in  a  very  brief  period  arrivee  at  tbe  satellite.  Here 
he  finds,  among  other  odd  things,  that  the  people  enjoy  ez> 
treme  happiness ;  that  they  have  no  lato;  that  they  die  without 
pain;  that  thqr  are  from  ten  to  thirty  feet  in  hei^t:  that 
thor  live  five  thousand  years;  that  they  have  an  emperor 
ealled  Irdonosur;  and  that  they  can  Jump  sixty  feet  high, 
when,  being  out  of  the  graTitating  influence,  they  1^  about 
with  fans. 

I  cannot  forbear  giving  a  spedmea  of  the  general  phiU>»ophw 
of  the  volume. 

"I  must  now  declare  to  you,"  aaya  the  Signor  Ocnzales, 
"the  nature  of  the  place  in  which  I  found  myself.  AH  the 
clouds  were  beneath  my  feet,  or,  if  you  pleaM,  spread  between 
ae  and  the  earth.  As  to  tbe  stars,  tinc«  there  vxu  no  night 
when  I  wu,  (Hey  alwoys  had  the  tame  appearance;  not  brU- 
liaitt,  aa  uiuah  hut  pale,  and  very  nearly  like  the  moon  of  a 
morning.  But  few  of  them  were  visible,  and  these  ten  times 
larger  (as  well  as  I  could  Judge)  than  they  seem  to  the  in- 
habltanU  of  the  earth.  The  moon,  whldi  wanted  two  days  of 
being  tall,  was  of  a  terrible  blgnees. 

"  I  must  not  forget  here,  that  the  sUrs  appeared  only  on 
that  side  of  tbe  globe  turned  toward  the  moon^  and  that  the 
closer  they  were  to  it  tbe  larger  they  seemed.  I  have  also 
to  inform  you  that,  whether  It  was  calm  weather  or  stormy, 
I  found  myself  altoayt  immediately  between  the  moon  and  the 
earth.  I  was  convinced  of  this  for  two  reasons — because  iiy 
birds  always  flew  in  a  straight  line;  and  beoauae  whenevor 
we  attempted  to  rest,  u>e  mere  oarricd  inteneibly  around  the 
glohe  of  the  earth.  For  I  admit  the  opinion  of  Oopemicus, 
who  maintains  that  it  never  eeasee  to  revolve  from  the  eaat  to 
the  vest,  not  upon  the  polee  of  the  Equinoctial,  commonly 
ealleta  the  poles  of  the  world,  but  upon  those  of  the  Zodiac, 
a  question  of  which  I  propose  lo  speak  more  at  length  here- 
•Iter,  when  I  shall  have  leisure  to  refresh  my  memory  ia 
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mard  to  th«  Mtrology  which  I  learned  at  SaluuuMa  «b«i 
roans,  and  have  since  forgotten." 

KotwlthstandlBR  the  blunders  lUUcixed.  the  book  to  Bot 
without  some  claim  to  attention,  as  aSordlnic  a  nalvo  apectnen 
of  the  current  astronomical  notions  ot  the  time.  On*  oC  these 
assumed,  that  the  "  gravlutlng  power  "  extended  but  s  ahort 
dlMtanoe  from  the  earth's  surface,  and,  accordlngljr,  w*  find 
our  Toyaser  "  carried  Insensibly  around  the  globe,^'  ate. 

There  hare  been  other  "  voyages  to  the  moon,"  but  none  a( 
higher  merit  than  the  one  Juet  mentioned.  That  at  Borgerae 
la  utterly  meaningless.  In  the  third  volume  ot  the  AmerUxm 
Ovarterlif  Review  will  be  found  quite  an  elaborato  orltlolsm 
upon  a  cerUln  "  Journey  "  of  the  kind  In  quentllon ; — a  orltl* 
clsm  In  which  It  l3  difficult  to  say  whether  the  erltto  most 
exposes  the  stupidity  of  the  book,  or  his  own  absurd  Ignorance 
9f  astronomy.  I  forget  the  title  ot  the  work ;  but  the  smom 
of  the  Toyago  are  more  deplorably  ill'  conceived  than  are  even 
thn  ganzaa  of  our  friend  the  Slgnor  Gonzales.  The  adventurer, 
In  digging  the  earth,  happens  to  disco7er  a  peculiar  metal  for 
which  the  moon  has  a  strong  attraction,  and  strnigbvway  con* 
structs  of  It  a  box,  which,  when  cast  loose  fron?  its  '  nwstrlal 
fastenings,  flies  with  him.  forthwith  to  the  Eatel!  ra.  The 
"  Flight  of  Thomas  O'Kourke,"  Is  a  yeu  a'e$prU  not  altogether 
Mntemptlble,  and  has  been  translated  Into  German.  Thomas, 
the  hero,  was.  In  fact,  the  game-keeper  of  an  Irish  peer,  whose 
eccentricities  gave  rise  to  the  tale.  The  "  flight "  Is  made  on 
an  eagle'8  back,  from  Hungry  Hill,  a  lofty  mountoln  at  the 
end  of  Bantry  Bay. 

In  these  various  }»mehmm  the  aim  Is  always  satirical :  the 
theme  being  a  description  of  T.iunarlan  customs  as  compared 
with  ours.  In  none  is  there  any  effort  at  pUMuMlity  In  the 
deUlls  of  the  voyace  Itself.  The  writers  seem.  In  each  in* 
stance,  to  be  utterly  uninformed  In  respect  to  astronomy.  In 
"  Hans  Pfaall "  the  design  is  original.  Inasmuch  aa  regards 
an  attempt  at  veHHmmtude,  In  the  application  of  sclentiflo 
principles  <  so  far  as  the  whimsical  nature  of  the  subject  would 
permit),  to  tlM  actual  paonge  between  tke  eirtb  and  tht 
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[Poblished  la  the  Ifew  York  Sun,  April  13,  1844.) 


[AstoundinK  News  by  Express,  vto  Norfolk! — The  Atlantlo 
Croaaed  in  Three  Days  I  Signal  Triumph  of  Mr.  Monck  Mason's 
Flying  Machine! — ^Arrlral  at  Sullivan's  Island,  near  Charlea- 
too,  8.  C,  of  Mr.  Mason.  Mr.  Robert  Holland.  Mr.  UensoB, 
Mr.  Harrison  Alnsworth.  and  four  others,  in  the  Steering  Bal- 
loon, "  Victoria,"  after  a  Passage  of  Seventy-five  Hours  from 
Land  to  Land !    Full  Particulars  ot  the  Voyage  ! 

The  subjoined  }eu  d'eaprit  with  the  preceding  heading  In 
magnificent  capitals,  well  interspersed  with  notes  of  admlra- 
lion,  was  originally  published,  as  matter  of  fact,  in  the  ^eto- 
York  Sun,  a  daily  newspaper,  and  therein  fully  subserved  the 
purpose  of  creating  indigestible  aliment  for  the  auidnunoa 
during  the  few  houra  intervening  betwtien  a  couple  of  the 
Charleston  mails.  The  rush  for  the  "  sole  paper  which  had 
the  news,"  was  something  tieyond  even  the  prodigious ;  and, 
in  fact,  if  (as  some  assert)  the  "Victoria"  did  not  abso- 
lutely  accomplish  the  voyage  recorded,  it  will  be  difficult  to 
assign  a  reason  why  she  ahould  not  have  accomplished  it] 

The  great  problem  is  at  length  solved!  The 
air,  as  well  as  the  earth  and  the  ocean,  has  been 
subdued  by  science,  and  will  become  a  common 
and  convenient  highway  for  mankind.  The  At- 
lantic has  been  actually  crossed  in  a  Balloon! 
and  this  too  without  difficulty — without  any 
great  apparent  danger — with  thorough  control  of 
the  machine — and  in  the  inconceivably  brief 
period  of  seventy-five  hours  from  shore  to  shore  I 
By  the  energy  of  an  agent  at  Charleston,  S.  C, 
we  are  enabled  to  be  the  first  to  furnish  the  pub- 
lic with  a  detailed  account  of  this  most  extra- 
ordinary voyage,  which  was  performed  between 
III.  6  SI 
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Saturday,  the  6th  instant,  at  11  a.  m.  and  2  p.  m  , 
on  Tuesday,  the  9th  instant,  by  Sir  Everard 
Bringhurst;  Mr.  Osborne,  a  nephew  of  Lord 
Bentinek's;  Mr.  Monck  Mason  and  Mr.  Robert 
Holland,  the  well-known  aeronauts;  Mr.  Harri. 
son  Ainsworth,  author  of  "Jack  Sheppard," 
etc. ;  and  Mr.  Henson,  the  projector  of  the  late 
unsuccessful  fljing  machine— with  two  seamen 
from  Woolwich — in  all,  eight  persons.  The  par- 
ticulars furnished  below  may  be  relied  on  as  au- 
thentic and  accurate  in  every  respect,  as,  with  a 
sli^t  exception,  they  are  copied  verbatim  from 
the  joint  diaries  of  Mr.  Monck  Mascn  and  Mr. 
Harrison  Ainsworth.  to  whose  politeness  our 
agent  is  also  indebted  for  much  verbal  informa- 
tion respecting  the  balloon  itself,  its  construction 
and  other  matters  of  interest.  The  only  altera- 
tion in  the  MS.  received,  has  be«i  made  for  the 
purpose  of  throwing  the  hurried  account  of  our 
agent,  Mr.  Forsyth,  into  a  connected  and  intelli- 
gible form. 


THE  BALXiOOK 

"Two  very  decided  failures,  of  late,--tho8e  of 
Mr.  Henson  and  Sir  George  Cayley,— had  much 
weakened  the  public  interest  in  the  subject  of 
aerial  navigation.  Mr.  Benson's  scheme  (which 
at  first  was  considered  very  feasible  even  by  men 
of  science)  was  founood  upon  the  principle  of 
an  inclined  plane,  started  from  an  eminence 
by  an  extrinsic  force,  applied  and  continued  bv 
the  revolution  of  impinging  vanes,  in  form  and 
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number  resembling  the  vanes  of  a  windmiU. 
But,  in  all  the  experiments  made  with  models  at 
the  Adelaide  Gallery,  it  was  found  that  the  oper- 
ation of  these  fans  not  only  did  not  propel  the 
machine,  but  actually  impeded  its  flight.  The 
only  propelling  force  it  ever  exhibited,  was  the 
mere  impetus  acquired  from  the  descent  of  the 
inclined  plane ;  and  this  impetus  carried  the  ma- 
chine farther  when  the  vanes  were  at  rest,  than 
when  they  were  in  motion — a  fact  which  suffi- 
ciently demonstrates  their  inutility ;  and  in  the 
absence  of  the  propelling,  which  was  also  the  SUS' 
tabling,  power,  the  whole  fabric  would  necessar- 
iiy  descend.  This  consideration  led  Sir  George 
Cayley  to  think  only  of  adapting  a  propeller  to 
some  machine  having  of  itself  an  independent 
power  of  support — in  a  word,  to  a  balloon ;  the 
idea,  however,  being  novel,  or  original,  with  Sir 
George,  only  so  far  as  regards  the  mode  of  its 
application  to  practice.  He  exhibited  a  model  of 
his  invention  at  the  Polytechnic  Institution. 
The  propelling  principle,  or  power,  was  here, 
also,  applied  to  interrupted  surfaces,  or  vanes, 
put  in  revolution.  These  vanes  were  four  in 
number,  but  were  found  entirely  ineffectual  in 
moving  the  balloon,  oi  in  aiding  its  ascending 
power.  The  whole  project  was  thus  a  complete 
failure. 

"It  was  at  this  juncture  that  Mr.  Monck 
Mason  (whose  voyage  from  Dover  to  WeUburg 
in  Ae  balloon,  'Nassau,'  occasioned  so  much  ex- 
citement in  1837)  conceived  the  idea  of  employ- 
ing the  principle  of  the  Archimedean  screw  for 
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the  purpose  of  propulsion  through  the  air- 
nj?htly  attributing  the  failure  of  Mr.  Henson's 
scheme,  and  of  Sir  George  Cayley's,  to  the  inter- 
ruption  of  surface  in  the  independent  vanes.  He 
made  the  first  public  experiment  at  Willis's 
Rooms,  but  afterward  removed  hia  model  to  the 
Adelaide  Gallery. 

"Like  Sir  George  Cayley's  balloon,  his  own 
was  an  ellipsoid.    Its  length  was  thirteen  feet 
SIX  mche»— heijrht,  six  feet  eight  inches.    It  con- 
tamed  about  three  hundred  and  twenty  cubic 
feet  of  gas,  which,  if  pure  hydrogen,  would  sup. 
port  twenty-one  pounds  upon  its  first  inflation 
before  the  gas  has  time  to  deteriorate  or  escape' 
The  weight  of  the  whole  machine  and  apparatus 
was    seventeen    pounds— leaving    about    four 
pounds  to  spare.    Beneath  the  centre  of  the  bal- 
loon, was  a  frame  of  light  wood,  about  nine  feet 
long,  and  rigged  on  to  the  balloon  itself  with  a 
network  in  the  customary  manner.    From  this 
t.Ti^^^'^  ^^^  suspended  a  wicker  basket  or  ear 
The  screw  consists  of  an  axis  of  hollow  brass 
tube,  eighteen  inches  in  length,  through  which 
upon  a  semi-spiral  inclined  at  fifteen  degrees 
pass  a  series  of  steel-wire  radii,  two  feet  Ion?. 
and  thus  projecting  a  foot  on  either  side.    Thesf 
radii  are  connected  at  the  outer  extremities  bv 
two  bandb  of  flattened  wire— the  whole  in  this 
manner  formmg  the  framework  of  the  screw 
which  18  completed  by  a  covering  of  oUed  silk  cut 
into  gores,  and  tightened  so  as  to  present  a  tole". 
ably  uniform  surface.    At  each  end  of  its  axis 
this  screw  is  supported  by  pUlars  of  hollow  brass 
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tube  descending  from  the  hoop.    In  the  lower 
ends  of  these  tubes  are  holes  in  which  the  pivots 
of  the  axis  revolve.    From  the  end  of  th-^  axi^, 
which  is  next  the  car,  proceeds  a  shaft  of  steel, 
connecting  the  screw  with  the  pinion  of  a  piece 
of  spring  machinery  fixed  in  the  car.   By  the  op- 
eration of  this  spring,  the  screw  is  made  to  re- 
volve with  great  rapidity,  communicating  a  pro- 
gressive motion  to  the  whole.    By  means  of  the 
rudder,  the  machine  was  readily  turned  in  any 
direction.    The  spring  was  of  great  power,  com- 
pared with  its  dimensions,  being  capable  of  rais- 
ing forty.five  pounds  upon  a  barrel  of  four 
inches  diameter,  after  the  first  turn,  and  gradu- 
ally mcreasing  as  it  was  wound  up.    It  weighed, 
altogether,  eight  pounds  six  ounces.    The  rudder 
was  H  light  frame  of  cane  covered  with  silk, 
shapad  somewhat  like  a  battledoor,   and  was 
about  three  feet  long,  and  at  the  widest,  one  foot. 
Its  weight  was  about  two  ounces.    It  could  be 
turned  flat,  and  directed  upward  or  downward, 
as  well  as  to  the  right  or  left;  and  thus  enabled 
the  aeronaut  to  transfer  the  resistance  of  the  air 
which  in  an  inclined  position  it  must  generate 
m  its  passage,  to  any  side  upon  which  he  might 
desire  to  act;   thus  determining  the  balloon  in 
the  opposite  direction. 

"This  model  (which,  through  want  of  time, 
we  have  necessarily  described  in  an  imperfect 
manner)  was  put  in  action  at  the  Adelaide  Gal- 
lery, where  it  accomplished  a  velocity  of  five 
inilos  per  hour;  although,  strange  to  say,  it  ex- 
cited  very  little  interest  in  comparison  with  t-e 
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previous  complex  machine  of  Mr.  Hensoiw-so 
reiolate  in  the  world  to  despise  any  thing  which 
cwries  with  it  an  air  of  simplicity.    To  aocom- 
plish  the  great  desideratum  of  aerial  navigation, 
It  was  very  generally  supposed  that  some  exceed- 
mgly  complicated  application  must  be  made  of 
some  unusually  profound  principle  in  dynamics. 
"So  well  satisfied,  however,  was  Mr.  Mason  of 
the  ultimate  success  of  his  invention,  that  he  de- 
termined to  construct  immediately,  if  possible,  a 
balloon  of  sufficient  capacity  to  test  the  question 
by  a  voyage  of  some  extent— the  original  design 
bemg  to  cross  the  British  Channel,  as  before,  in 
the  Nassau  balloon.    To  carry  out  his  views,  he 
solicited  and  obtained  the  patronage  of  Sir  Ever- 
ard  Bringhurst  and  Mr.  Osborne,  two  gentlemen 
well  known  for  scientific  acquirement,  and  espe- 
CMilly  for  the  interest  they  have  exhibited  in  the 
progress  of  aeroatation.    The  project,  at  the  de- 
sure  of  Mr.  Osborne,  was  kept  a  profound  secret 
from  the  public— the  only  persons  entrusted 
with  the  design  being  those  actually  engaged  in 
me  construction  of  the  machine,  which  was  built 
[(under  the  superintendence  of  Sir.  Mason,  Mr. 
Holland,  Sir  Everard  Bringhurst,  and  Mr.  Os- 
borne) at  the  seat  of  the  latter  gentleman  near 
Penstruthal,  in  Wales.    Mr.  Henson,  accompan- 
ied by  his  friend  Mr.  Ainsworth,  was  admitted  to 
a  private  view  of  the  balloon,  on  Saturday  last- 
when  the  two  gentlemen  made  final  arrange- 
ments to  be  included  in  the  adventure.    We  are 
not  mformed  for  what  reason  the  two  seamen 
were  also  included  in  the  party— but,  Ja  the 
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ooane  of  a  day  or  two,  we  shall  put  our  readers 
in  poMeasion  of  the  minatest  partiealan  respect- 
ing thia  extraordinary  voyage. 

"The  balloon  is  composed  of  silk,  varnished 
with  the  liquid  gum  caoutchouc.  It  i«  of  vast 
dimensions,  containing  more  than  40,000  cubic 
feet  of  gas;  but  as  coal-gas  was  employed  in 
place  of  the  more  expensive  and  inconvenient 
hydrogen,  the  supporting  power  of  the  machine, 
when  fully  inflated,  and  immediately  after  infla- 
tion, is  not  more  than  about  2500  pounds.  The 
coal-gas  is  not  only  much  less  costly,  but  is  easily 
procured  and  managed. 

"For  its  introduction  into  common  Tise  for 
purposes  of  aerostation,  we  are  indebted  to  Mr. 
Charles  Green.  Up  to  his  discovery,  the  procea 
of  inflation  was  not  only  exceedingly  expensive, 
but  uncertain.  Two  and  even  three  days  have 
frequency  been  wasted  in  futile  attempts  to  pro- 
cure a  sufficiency  of  hydrogen  to  fill  a  balloon, 
from  which  it  had  great  tendency  to  escape,  ow- 
ing to  its  extreme  subtlety,  and  its  affinity  for 
the  surrounding  atmosphere.  In  a  balloon  suffi- 
ciently perfect  to  retain  its  contents  of  coal-gas 
unaltered,  in  quantity  or  amount,  for  six  months, 
an  equal  quantity  of  hydrogen  could  not  be 
maintained  in  equal  purity  for  six  weeks. 

"The  supporting  power  being  estimated  at 
2500  pounds,  and  the  united  weights  of  the  party 
amounting  only  to  about  1200,  there  was  left  a 
surplus  of  1300,  of  which  again  1200  was  exhaus- 
ted by  ballast,  arranged  in  bags  of  diflPerent  sizes, 
with  their  respective  weights  marked  upon  them 
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--by  cordage,  barometers,  telewjopea,  barrda  eon- 
teining  provisions  for  a  fortnight,  waterMsasks, 
cloaks,  carpet-bagi,  and  various  other  indiapen- 
•able  matters,  including  a  coffee-warmer,  con- 
trived for  warming  coffee  by  means  of  slack-lime 
so  as  to  dispense  altogether  with  fire,  if  it  should 
be  judged  prudent  to  do  so.    All  these  articles 
with  the  exception  of  the  ballast,  and  a  few  tri' 
fles,  were  suspended  from  the  hoop  overhead. 
The  car  is  much  smaller  and  lighter,  in  proper- 
tion.  than  the  one  appended  to  the  model.    It  is 
formed  of  a  light  wicker,  and  is  wonderfully 
strong,  for  so  fraU-looking  a  machine.    Its  rim 
IS  about  four  feet  deep.    The  rudder  is  also  very 
much  larger,  in  proportion,  than  that  of  the 
model  ;  and  the  screw  is  considerably  smaller. 
The  balloon  is  furnished  besides  with  a  grapnel 
and  a  guide  rope;  which  latter  is  of  the  most  in- 
dispensable  importance.  A  few  words,  in  explan- 
ation,  wUl  here  be  necessary  for  such  of  our 
readers  as  are  not  conversant  with  the  details  of 
aerostation. 

•'As  soon  as  the  balloon  quits  the  earth,  it  is 
subjected  to  the  mfluence  of  many  circumstances 
tending  to  create  a  difference  in  its  weight;  aug- 
menting or  diminishing  its  ascending  power 
J<or  example,  there  may  be  a  deposition  of  dew 
upon  the  silk,  to  the  extent,  even,  of  several  hun- 
dred  pounds;  ballast  has  then  to  be  thrown  out. 
or  the  machine  may  descend.  This  ballast  being 
discarded,  and  a  dear  sunshine  evaporating  the 
dew,  and  at  the  same  time  expanding  the  gas  in 
the  silk,  the  whole  will  again  rapidly  ascend.    To 
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ebeek  thii  ascent,  the  onlv  resource  is  (or  rather 
iMt,  until  Mr.  Green's  invention  of  the  guide 
rope)  the  perminion  of  the  escape  of  gas  from 
the  valve ;  but,  in  the  loss  of  gas,  is  a  proportion- 
ate general  Ices  of  ascending  power;  so  that,  in 
a  comparatively  brief  perinU,  the  be«t-constract- 
ed  balloon  must  necessarily  exhaust  all  its  re- 
sources,  and  some  to  the  earth.  This  was  the 
great  obstacle  to  voyages  of  length. 

"The  guide-rope  remedies  the  difficulty  in  the 
simplest  manner  conceivable.  It  is  merely  a 
very  long  rope  which  is  suffered  to  trail  from  the 
car,  and  the  effect  of  which  is  to  prevent  the  bal- 
loon from  changing  its  level  in  any  material  de- 
gree. If,  for  example,  there  should  be  a  deposi- 
tion of  moisture  upon  the  silk,  and  the  machine 
begins  to  descend  in  consequence,  there  will  be 
no  necessity  of  discharging  ballast  to  remedy  the 
increase  of  weight,  for  it  is  remedied,  or  counter- 
acted, in  an  exactly  just  proportion,  by  the  depos- 
it on  the  ground  of  just  so  much  of  the  end  of  the 
rope  as  is  necessary.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  any 
circumstances  should  cause  undue  levity,  and 
consequent  ascent,  this  levity  is  immediately 
counteracted  by  the  additional  weight  of  rope 
upraised  from  the  earth.  Thus,  the  balloon  can 
neither  ascend  nor  descend,  except  within  very 
narrow  limits,  and  its  resources,  either  in  gas  or 
ballast,  remain  comparatively  unimpaired.  When 
passing  over  an  expanse  of  water,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  employ  small  kegs  of  copper  or 
wood,  filled  with  liquid  ballast  of  a  lighter  nature 
than  water.    These  float,  and  serve  all  the  pur- 
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poses  of  a  mere  rope  on  land.  Another  most  im- 
portant  oflBce  of  the  guide-rope,  is  to  point  out 
the  direction  of  the  balloon.  The  rope  drags, 
either  on  land  or  sea,  while  the  balloon  is  free; 
the  latter,  consequently,  is  always  in  advance, 
when  any  progress  whatever  is  made :  a  compar- 
ison, therefore,  by  means  of  the  compass,  of  the 
relative  positions  of  the  two  objects,  will  always 
indicate  the  course.  In  the  same  way,  the  angle 
formed  by  the  rope  with  the  vertical  axis  of  the 
machine,  indicates  the  velocity.  When  there  is 
no  angle — in  other  words,  when  the  rope  hangs 
perpendicularly,  the  whole  apparatus  is  station- 
ary; but  the  larger  the  angle,  that  is  to  say,  the 
farther  the  balloon  precedes  the  end  of  the  rope, 
the  greater  the  velocity ;  and  the  converse. 

"As  the  original  design  was  to  cross  the  Brit- 
ish Channel  and  alight  as  near  Paris  as  possi- 
ble,  the  voyagers  had  taken  the  precaution  to 
prepare  themselves  with  passports  directed  to 
all  parts  of  the  Continent,  specifying  the  nature 
of  the  expedition,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Nas- 
sau voyage,  and  entitling  the  adventurers  to 
exemption  from  the  usual  formalities  of  ofiBce; 
unexpected  events,  however,  rendered  these 
passports  superfluous. 

"The  inflation  was  commenced  very  quietly 
at  day-break,  on  Saturday  morning,  the  6th  in- 
stant, in  the  court-yard  of  Weal-Vor  House,  Mr. 
Osborne's  seat,  about  a  mile  from  Penstruthal, 
in  North  Wales;  and  at  seven  minutes  past 
eleven,  every  thing  being  ready  for  departure, 
the  balloon  was  set  free,  rising  gently  but  stead- 
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ily,  in  a  direction  nearly  south;  no  use  being 
made,  for  the  first  half  hour,  of  either  the  screw 
or  the  rudder.  We  proceed  now  with  the  jour- 
nal, as  transcribed  by  Mr.  Forsyth  from  the 
joint  MSS.  of  Mr.  Monck  Mason  and  Mr.  A  ins. 
worth.  The  body  of  the  journal,  as  given,  is 
in  the  handwriting  of  Mr.  Mason,  and  a  P.  S.  is 
appended  each  day,  by  Mr.  Ainsworth,  who  has 
in  preparation,  and  will  shortly  give  the  public 
a  more  minute  and,  no  doubt,  a  thrillingly  inter- 
esting account  of  the  voyage. 


t( 
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"Saturday,  April  the  6th. — Every  prepara* 
tion  likely  to  embarrass  us  having  been  made 
overnight,  we  commenced  the  inflation  this 
Homing  at  daybreak ;  but  owing  to  a  thick  fog, 
which  encumbered  the  folds  of  the  silk  and 
rendered  it  unmanageable,  we  did  not  get 
through  before  nearly  eleven  o'clock.  Cut  loose, 
then,  in  high  spirits,  and  rose  gently  but  steadily 
with  a  light  breeze  at  north,  which  bore  us 
in  the  direction  of  the  British  Channel.  Found 
the  ascending  force  greater  than  we  had  ex- 
pected ;  and  as  we  arose  higher  and  so  got  clear 
of  the  cliffs,  and  more  in  the  sun's  rays,  our 
ascent  became  very  rapid.  I  did  not  wish, 
however,  to  lose  gas  at  so  early  a  period  of  the 
adventure,  ad  so  concluded  to  ascend  for  the 
present.  We  soon  ran  out  our  guide-rope;  but 
even  when  we  had  raised  it  clear  of  the  earth, 
we  still  went  up  very  rapidly.    The  balloon  was 
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unusually  steady,  and  looked  beautifully.  In 
about  ten  minutes  after  starting,  the  barome- 
ter indicated  an  altitude  of  15,000  feet.  The 
weather  was  remarkably  fine,  and  the  view  of 
the  subjacent  country — a  most  romantic  one 
when  seen  from  any  point — was  now  especially 
sublime.  The  numerous  deep  gorges  presented 
the  appearance  of  lakes,  on  account  of  the  dense 
vapors  with  which  they  were  filled,  and  the  pin- 
nacles and  crags  to  the  south  east,  piled  in 
inextricable  confusion,  resembled  nothing  so 
much  as  the  giant  cities  of  Eastern  fable.  We- 
were  rapidly  approaching  the  mountains  in  the 
south,  but  our  elevation  was  more  than  suffi- 
cient to  enable  us  to  pass  them  in  safety.  In  a 
few  minutes  we  soared  over  them  in  fine  style; 
and  Mr.  Ains\^  jrth,  with  the  seamen,  was  sur- 
prised at  their  apparent  want  of  altitude  when 
viewed  from  the  car,  the  tendency  of  gteat  ele- 
vation in  a  balloon  being  to  reduce  inequalities 
of  the  surface  below,  to  nearly  a  dead  level. 
At  half-past  eleven  still  proceeding  nearly 
south,  we  obtained  our  first  view  of  the  Bristol 
Channel ;  and,  in  fifteen  minutes  afterwards,  the 
line  of  breakers  on  the  coast  appeared  imme- 
diately beneath  us,  and  we  were  fairly  out  at 
sea.  We  now  resolved  to  let  oflp  enough  gas  to 
bring  our  guide-rope,  with  the  buoys  affixed, 
into  the  water.  This  was  immediately  done, 
and  we  commenced  a  gradual  descent.  In 
about  twenty  minutes  our  first  buoy  dipped,  and 
at  the  touch  of  the  second  soon  afterward,  we 
remained  stationary  as  to  elevation.    We  were 
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all  now  anxious  to  test  the  efficiencj  of  the 
rudder  and  screw,  and  we  put  them  both  into 
requisition  forthwith,  for  the  purpose  of  alter- 
ing our  direction  more  to  the  eastward,  and 
in  a  line  for  Paris.  By  means  of  the  rudder 
we  instantly  effected  the  necessary  change  of  di- 
rection, and  our  course  was  brought  nearly  at 
right  angles  to  that  of  the  wind;  when  we  set 
in  motion  the  spring  of  the  screw,  and  were  re- 
joiced to  find  it  propel  us  readily  as  desired. 
Upon  this  we  gave  nine  hearty  cheers,  and 
dropped  in  the  sea  a  bottle,  inclosing  a  slip  of 
parchment  with  a  brief  account  of  t'ae  principle 
of  the  invention.  Hardly,  however,  had  we 
done  with  our  rejoicings,  when  an  unforeseen  ac- 
cident occurred  which  discouraged  us  in  no  lit- 
tle degree.  The  steel  rod  connecting  the  spring 
with  the  propeller  was  suddenly  jerked  out  of 
place  at  the  car  end,  ^hy  a  swaying  of  the  car 
through  some  movement  of  one  of  the  two  sea- 
men we  had  taken  up),  aud  in  an  instant  hung 
d«ngling  out  of  reach,  from  the  pivot  of  the 
axis  of  the  screw.  While  we  were  endeavoring 
to  regain  it,  our  attention  being  completely  ab- 
sorbed, we  became  involved  in  a  strong  current 
of  M'ind  from  the  east,  which  bore  us,  with  rap- 
idly increasing  force,  toward  the  Atlantic.  We 
soon  found  ourselves  driving  out  to  sea  at  the 
rate  of  not  less,  certainly,  than  fifty  or  sixty 
miles  an  hour,  so  that  we  came  up  with  Cape 
Clear,  at  some  forty  miles  to  the  north,  before 
we  bad  secured  the  rod,  and  had  time  to  think 
vaat  we  were  about.       It  was  now  that  Mr. 
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Ainsworth  made  an  extraordinary  but,  to  my 
fancy,  a  by  no  means  unreasonable  or  chimerical 
proposition,  in  whicL  he  was  instantly  seconded 
by  Mr.  Holland — viz.;  that  we  should  take  ad- 
vantfige  of  the  strong  gale  which  bore  us  on, 
an'\  in  place  of  beating  back  to  Paris,  make 
an  attempt  to  reach  the  coast  of  North  America. 
After  slight  reflection,  I  gave  a  willing  assent 
to  this  bold  proposition,  which  (strange  to  say} 
met  with  objection  from  the  two  seamen  only. 
As  the  stronger  party,  however,  we  overruled 
their  fears,  and  kept  resolutely  upon  our 
course.  We  steered  due  west ;  but  as  the  trail- 
ing of  the  buoys  materially  impeded  our 
progr^s,  and  we  had  the  balloon  abundantly  at 
command,  either  for  ascent  or  descent,  we  first 
threw  out  fifty  pounds  of  ballast,  and  then 
wound  up  (by  means  of  a  windlass)  so  much  of 
the  rope  as  brought  it  quite  clear  of  the  sea. 
We  perceived  the  effect  of  this  manoeuvre  im- 
mediately, in  a  vastly  increased  rate  of  progress; 
and,  as  the  gale  freshened,  we  flew  with  a  ve- 
locity nearly  inconceivablp ;  the  guide-rope  fly- 
ing out  behind  the  car,  like  a  streamer  from  a 
vessel.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  a  very  short 
time  sufficed  us  to  lose  sight  of  the  coast.  We 
passed  over  innumerable  vessels  of  all  kinds,  a 
few  of  which  were  endeavoring  to  beat  up,  but 
the  most  of  them  lying  to.  We  occasioned  the 
greatest  excitement  on  board  all — an  excitement 
greatly  relished  by  ourselves,  and  especially  by 
our  two  men,  who,  now  under  the  influence  of 
a  dram  of  Geneva,  seemed  resolved  to  give  all 
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scruple,  or  fear,  to  the  wind.  Many  of  the  ves- 
sels  fired  signal  guns;  and  in  all  we  were  sa- 
luted with  loud  cheers  (which  we  heard  with 
surprising  distinctness)  and  the  waving  of  caps 
and  handkerchiefs.  We  kept  on  in  this  man- 
ner throughout  the  day  \.Ith  no  material  inci- 
dent, and,  as  the  shades  of  night  closed  around 
us,  we  made  a  rough  estimate  of  the  distance 
traversed.  It  could  not  have  been  less  than  five 
hundred  miles,  and  was  probably  much  more. 
The  propeller  was  kept  in  constant  operation, 
and,  no  doubt,  aided  our  progress  materially. 
As  the  sun  went  down,  the  gale  freshened  into 
an  absolute  hurricane,  and  the  ocean  beneath 
was  clearly  visible  on  account  of  its  phospho- 
rescence. The  wind  was  from  the  east  all  night, 
and  gave  us  the  brightest  omen  of  success.  We 
suffered  no  little  from  the  cold,  and  the  damp- 
ness of  the  atmosphere  was  most  unpleasant; 
but  the  ample  space  in  the  car  enabled  us  to  lie 
down,  and  by  means  of  cloaks  and  a  few  blankets 
we  did  sufiiciently  well. 

"P.  S.  [by  Mr.  Ainsworth.]  The  last  nine 
hours  have  been  unquestionably  the  most  excit- 
ing of  my  life.  I  can  conceive  nothing  more 
sublimating  than  the  strange  peril  and  novelty 
of  an  adventure  such  as  this.  May  God  grant 
that  we  succeed!  I  ask  not  success  for  mere 
safety  to  roy  insignificant  person,  but  for  the 
sake  of  human  knowledge  and — for  the  vastnesa 
of  the  triumph.  And  yet  the  feat  is  only  so 
evidently  feasible  that  the  sole  wonder  is  why 
men  have  scrupled  to  attempt  it  before.    One 
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single  gale  such  as  now  befriends  us — let  such 
a  tempest  whirl  forward  a  balloon  for  four  or 
five  days  (these  gales  often  last  longer)  and  the 
voyager  will  be  easily  borne,  in  that  period,  from 
coast  to  coast.  In  view  of  such  a  gale  the 
broad  Atlantic  becomes  a  mere  lake.  I  am  more 
struck,  just  now,  with  the  supreme  silence 
which  reigns  in  the  sea  beneath  us,  notwith- 
standing  its  agitation,  than  with  any  other  phe- 
nomenon  presenting  itself.  The  waters  give  np 
no  voice  to  the  heavens.  The  immense  flaming 
ocean  writhes  and  is  tortured  uncomplainingly. 
The  mountainous  surges  suggest  the  idea  of  "in- 
numerable  dumb  gigantic  fiends  struggling  in 
impotent  agony.  In  a  night  such  as  is  this  to 
me,  a  man  lives — lives  a  whole  century  of  ordi- 
naiy  life — ^nor  would  I  forego  this  rapturous 
delight  for  that  of  a  whole  century  of  ordinary 
existence. 

** Sunday,  the  7th.  [Mr.  Mason's  MS.] 
This  morning  the  gale,  by  ten,  had  subsided 
to  an  eight-  or  nine-knot  breeze  (for  a  vessel  at 
sea),  and  bears  us,  perhaps,  thirty  miles  per 
hour,  or  more.  It  has  veered,  however,  very 
considerably  to  the  north ;  and  now,  at  sundown, 
we  are  holding  our  course  due  west,  principally 
by  the  screw  and  rudder,  which  answer  their 
purposes  to  admiration.  I  regard  the  project 
as  thoroughly  successful,  and  the  easy  naviga- 
tion  of  the  air  in  any  direction  (not  exactly  in 
the  teeth  of  a  gale)  as  no  longer  problematical. 
We  could  not  have  made  head  against  the  stron? 
wind  of  yesterday;  but,  by  ascending,  we  might 
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iuye  got  ont  of  its  influence,  if  reqnUdte. 
Aipainst  a  pretty  stiff  breeze,  I  feel  convinced, 
we  can  make  our  way  with  the  propeller.  At 
noon,  to-day,  ascended  to  an  elevation  of  nearly 
25,000  feet,  by  discharging  ballast.  Did  this 
to  search  for  a  more  direct  current,  but  found 
none  so  favorable  as  the  one  we  are  now  in. 
We  have  an  abundance  of  gas  to  take  us  across 
this  small  pond,  even  shoiild  the  voyage  last 
three  weeks.  I  have  not  the  slightest  fear  for 
the  result.  The  difficulty  has  been  strangely 
exaggerated  and  misapprehended.  I  can  choose 
my  current,  and  should  I  find  all  currents 
against  me,  I  can  make  very  tolerable  headway 
with  the  propeller.  We  have  had  no  incidents 
worth  recording.    The  night  proxnises  fair. 

**P.  S.  [By  Mr.  Ainsworth.]  I  have  little 
to  record,  except  the  fact  (to  me  quite  a  surpris- 
ing one)  that,  at  an  elevation  equal  to  that  of 
Cotopaxi,  I  experienced  neither  very  intense 
cold,  nor  headache,  nor  difficulty  of  breathing; 
neither,  I  find,  did  Mr.  Mason,  nor  Mr.  Hol- 
land, nor  Sir  Everard.  Mr.  Osborne  com- 
plained of  constriction  of  the  chest — ^but  this 
soon  wore  off.  We  have  flown  at  a  great  rate 
during  the  day,  and  we  must  be  more  than  half 
way  across  the  Atlantic.  We  have  passed  over 
some  twenty  or  thirty  vessels  of  various  kinds, 
and  all  seem  to  be  delightfully  astonished. 
Crossing  the  ocean  in  a  ballooi»  is  not  so  diffi- 
cult a  feat  after  all.  Omne  ignotum  pro  mag- 
nifico.  Mem.',  at  25,000  feet  elevation  the  s^ 
appears  nearly  black,  and  the  stars  are  dis* 
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tmctly  viable;  while  the  sea  doe.  not  «eem  con, 
vex^(ag  one  nught  suppoee)  but  absolutely  and 
most  unequivocally  concave* 

''Monday,   the   8th.       [Mr.   Mason's   MSI 
IJiw  mommg  we  had  again  some  little  trouble 
with  the  rod  of  the  propeller,  which  must  be  en- 
tirely  remodelled,  for  fear  of  serious  accidenfr- 
1  m«in  the  steel  rod,  not  the  vanes.    The  latter 
could  not  be  improved.    The  wind  has  been 
Woj^g  steadily  and  strongly  from  the  north- 
east  all  day ;  and  so  far  fortune  seems  bent  upon 
favonng   us.    J,Mt   before   day,   we   were   aU 
somewhat  alarmed  at  some  odd  noises  and  con- 
cussions  in  the  balloon,  accompanied  with  the 
apparent  rapid  subsidence  of  the  whole  machine 
inese  phenomena  were  occasioned  by  the  ex- 
pansion  of  the  gas,  through  increase  of  heat  in 
tfte  atmosphere,  and  the  consequent  disruption 

nf  t^ttTi'^P"*^"'^  °*  '^^  ^ith  ^hich  the 
network  had  become  encrusted  during  the  night 

Planatlon  A  Itaa  dlmSLS  r  '•  *"  ?""*  susceptible  of  ex. 
perpSndlcul.rly  to'  SJ^^Jw^Sf 'S.e*'r*4{?'',  *»'  26.000  feet. 

?^au-f -uf,  srstjiit  ^^^^^^^^  - 

compared  with  the  peipSnSar  Oiat^h«  f  J^»~'~«'  *''" 
regarded  as  nearly  nai«ii«iT-  iSi  *"*  **'*>  former  may  be 
the  aeronaut  would  anSar  ♦«  k?  ""'  manner  the  horizon  of 

distance  below  htaTlt  IweSlS  ^urfT'SfiJ^^ '"^  •*  ■  ««■«" 
tance  belew  the  horizon  B™.^  ♦?«  ?™'»i'**l'  *'  ?  «"**  '1'^- 
»nd  this  ImpresSon  mist  Si?'*uSn"ihi°-i°'  ^r^^^'V^ 

-wh«.  the  earthrreSS  ~SreX  mSst'^^^e^^alpLIS?.'^" 
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Threw  down  several  bottles  to  the  vessels  be- 
low. Saw  one  of  them  picked  up  by  a  large 
ijup-^mingly  one  of  the  New  York  line  pack- 
ets.  Endeavore*'  to  make  out  her  name,  but 
eould  not  be  sure  of  it.  Mr.  Osbcme's  tele- 
scope  made  it  out  something  like  'Atalanta.'  It 
18  now  twelve  at  night,  and  we  are  still  going 
nearly  west,  at  a  rapid  pace.  The  sea  ia  pecul- 
iarly phosphorescent. 

"P.  S.  [By  Mr.  Ainsworth.]  It  is  now  two 
A.  M.,  and  nearly  calm,  as  well  as  I  can  judge 
—but  It  IS  very  difficult  to  determine  this  point, 
smce  we  move  with  the  air  so  completely.  I 
have  not  slept  since  quitting  Wheal-Vor,  but 
ran  stand  it  no  longer,  and  must  take  a  nap. 
We  cannot  be  far  from  the  American  coast. 

Tuesday,  the  9th.  [Mr.  Ainsworth's  MS.] 
One,  P.M.  We  are  in  full  view  of  the  low  coast 
of  South  Carolina.  The  great  problem  is  ac 
complished.  We  have  crossed  the  Atlantic— 
fairly  and  easily  crossed  it  in  a  balloon!  God 
be  praised!  Who  shall  say  that  any  thing  is 
impossible  hereafter?" 

The  Journal  here  ceases.  Some  particulars 
ot  the  descent  were  communicated,  however,  by 
Mr  Ainsworth  to  Mr.  Forsyth.  It  was  nearly 
dead  calm  when  the  voyagers  first  came  in  view 
of  the  coast,  which  was  immediately  recognize(» 
by  both  the  seamen,  and  by  Mr.  Osborne.  The 
Jatter  gentleman  having  acquaintances  at  Fort 
Moultne,  it  was  immediately  resolved  to  de- 
scend in  Its  vicinity.    The  baUoon  was  brought 
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over  the  beaeh  (the  tide  being  out  and  the  nod 
hard,  smooth,  and  admirably  adapted  for  a  de- 
■csnt),  and  the  grapnel  let  go,  which  took  firm 
hold  at  once.  The  inhabitant!  of  the  island, 
and  of  the  fort,  thronged  ont,  of  coarse,  to  see 
the  balloon;  but  it  was  with  the  greatest  di£S* 
eulty  that  any  one  conld  be  made  to  credit  the 
aotnal  voyage — the  cromng  of  the  Atlantic. 
The  grapnel  caught  at  two  p.  h.  precisely;  and 
thus  the  whole  voyage  was  completed  in  seven* 
ty-five  hours;  or  rather  less,  counting  from 
fi^ore  to  shore.  No  serious  accident  occurred. 
No  real  danger  was  at  any  time  apprehended. 
The  balloon  was  exhausted  and  secured  without 
trouble ;  and  when  the  MS.  from  which  this  nar- 
rative is  compiled  was  despatched  from  Charles- 
ton,  the  party  were  still  at  Port  Moultrie. 
Their  furtiier  intentions  were  not  ascertained; 
but  we  can  safelj  promise  our  readers  some  ad- 
ditional information  either  on  Monday  or  in 
the  course  of  the  next  day,  at  furthest 

This  is  unquestionably  the  most  stupendous, 
the  most  interesting,  and  the  most  important 
undertaking  ever  accomplished  or  even  attempt- 
ed by  man.  What  magnificent  events  may  en- 
sue, it  yould  be  useless  now  to  think  of  deter- 
mining. 
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On  Boabd  Balloon  "Skylark." 
April  1,  2848. 

Now,  my  dear  friend— now,  for  your  sing,  you 
are  to  suffer  the  infliction  of  a  long  gossiping  let- 
ter. I  tell  you  distinctly  that  I  am  going  to  pun- 
ish you  for  all  your  impertinences  by  being  as 
tedious,  as  discursive,  as  incoherent,  and  as  un- 
satisfactory as  possible.  Besides,  here  I  am, 
cooped  up  in  a  dirty  balloon,  with  some  one  or 
two  hundred  of  the  canaUle,  all  bound  on  a  pleas- 
ure excursion,  (what  a  funny  idea  some  people 
have  of  pleasure!)  and  I  have  no  prospect  of 
touching  terra  firma  for  a  month  at  least.  No- 
body to  talk  to.  Nothing  to  do.  When  one  has 
nothing  to  do,  then  is  the  time  to  correspond  with 
one's  friends.  You  perceive,  then,  why  it  is  that 
I  write  you  this  letter — it  is  oa  account  of  my 
ennui  and  your  sins. 

Get  ready  your  spectacles  and  make  up  your 

•A  quo**tloii  from  the  "  AnUgon«  •*  of  Sopfaoclea,  ueuilns, 
"  Tbese  things  ara  of  the  future."  It  Is  a  favorite  with  Poe— • 
cf.  "Eureka,"  and  "The  Colloquy  of  Monos  and  Una,  ▼•I- 
IX.,  present  edition.  The  Ule,  considered  as  a  phllosopuCM 
(aatanr,  bears  doee  reUUon  to  "  Bureka."--BPiTaB. 
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mind  to  be  annoyed.    I  mean  to  write  at  you 
every  day  dui'ing  this  odious  voyage. 

Heigho!    v/hen  will  any  Invention  vitit  the 
human  pericranium?     Are  we  forever  to  be 
dooiued  to  the  tho^isand  inconveniences  of  the 
balloon?    Will  nobody  contrive  a  more  expedi- 
tious mode  of  progress?    The  jog-trot  movement, 
to  my  thinking,  is  little  less  than  positive  torture. 
Upon  my  word  we  have  not  made  more  than  a 
hundred  miles  an  hour  since  leaving  home !    The 
very  birds  beat  us— at  least  some  of  them.    I 
assure  you  that  I  do  not  exa^'gerate  at  all.    Our 
motion,  no  doubt,  seems  slower  that  it  actually  is 
— this  on  account  of  our  having  no  objects  about 
us  by  which  *o  estimate  our  velocity,  and  on  ac- 
count of  our  going  with  the  wind.    To  be  sure, 
whenever  we  meet  a  balloon  we  have  a  chance  of 
perceiving  our  rate,  and  then,  I  admit,  things  do 
not  appear  so  very  bad.   Accustomed  as  I  am  to 
this  mode  of  travelling,  I  cannot  get  over  a  kind 
of  gidd'ness  whenever  a  balloon  passes  us  in  a 
current  directly  overhead.    It  always  seems  to 
me  like  an  immense  bird  of  prey  about  to  pounce 
upon  us  and  carry  us  oflf  in  its  claws.    One  went 
over  us  this  morning  about  sunrise,  and  so  nearly 
overhead  that  its  drag-rope  actually  brushed  the 
net-work  suspending  our  car,  and  caused  us  very 
serious  apprehension.    Our  captain  said  that  if 
the  material  of  the  bag  had  been  the  trumperv 
varnished  "sUk"  of  five  hundred  or  a  thousand 
years  ago,  we  should  inevitably  have  been  dam- 
aged.   This  silk,  as  he  explained  it  to  me,  was  a 
fabric  composed  of  the  entrails  of  a  species  of 
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earth>wonn.    The  worm  was  carefully  fed  on 
cmlberries— a  kind  of  fruit  resembling  a  water- 
melon— and,  when  sufficiently  fat,  was  crushed 
in  a  mill.   The  paste  thus  arising  was  called  pa- 
pyrus  in  its  prunary  state,  and  went  through  a 
variety   of   processes   until   it  finally   became 
*'8ilk."   Singular  to  relate,  it  was  once  much  ad- 
mired as  an  article  of  female  dress!    Balloons 
were  also  very  generally  constructed  from  it.    A 
better  kind  of  material,  it  appears,  was  subse- 
quently found  in  the  down  surrounding  the  seed- 
vessels  of  a  plant  vulgarly  called  euphorbium, 
nd  at  that  time  botanically  termed  milk-weed. 
This  latter  kind  of  silk  was  designated  as  silk- 
buckingham,  on  account  of  its  superior  durabil- 
ity, and  was  usually  prepared  for  use  by  being 
varnished  with  a  solution  of  gum  caoutchouc — ^a 
substance  which  in  some  respects  must  have  re- 
sembled the  gutta  percha  now  in  common  use. 
This  caoutchouc  was  occasionally  called  Indian 
rubber  or  rubber  of  whist,  and  was  no  doubt  one 
of  the  numerous  fungi.   Never  tell  me  again  that 
I  am  not  at  heart  an  antiquarian. 

Talking  of  drag-ropes — our  own,  it  seems,  has 
this  moment  knocked  a  man  overboard  from  one 
of  the  small  magnetic  propellers  that  swarm  in 
ocean  below  us — a  boat  of  about  six  thousand 
tons,  and,  from  all  accounts,  shamefully  crowd- 
ed. These  diminutive  barques  should  be  prohib- 
ited from  carrying  more  than  a  definite  number 
of  passengers.  The  man,  of  course,  was  not  per- 
mitted to  get  on  board  again,  and  was  soon  out 
of  sight,  he  and  his  life-preserver.    I  rejoice,  my 
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dear  friend,  tliat  we  live  in  an  age  so  enlightened 
that  no  such  thing  as  an  individual  is  supposed 
to  exist.  It  is  the  mass  for  which  the  true  Hu- 
manity cares.  By-the-by,  talking  of  Humanity, 
do  you  know  that  our  immortal  Wiggins  is  not  so 
original  in  his  views  of  the  Social  Condition  and 
so  forth,  as  his  contemporaries  are  inclined  to 
suppose?  Pundit  assures  me  that  the  same  ideas 
were  put  nearly  in  the  same  way,  about  a  thou- 
sand years  ago,  by  an  Irish  philosopher  called 
Furrier,  on  account  of  his  keeping  a  retail  shop 
for  cat  peltries  and  other  furs.  Pundit  knows, 
you  know;  there  can  be  no  mistake  about  it. 
How  very  wonderfully  do  we  see  verified  every 
day,  the  profound  observation  of  the  Hindoo 
Aries  Tottle  (as  quoted  by  Pundit)— "Thus 
must  we  say  that,  not  once  or  twice,  or  a  few 
times,  but  with  almost  infinite  repetitions,  the 
same  opinions  come  round  in  a  circle  amon'^ 
men." 

April  M.— Spoke  to-day  the  magnetic  cutter 
m  charge  of  the  middle  section  of  floating  tele- 
graph wires.  I  learn  that  when  this  species  of 
telegraph  was  first  put  into  operation  by  Horse. 
it  was  considered  quite  impossible  to  convey  the 
wires  over  sea ;  but  now  we  are  at  a  loss  to  com- 
prehend where  the  difficulty  layl  So  wags  the 
world.  Tempora  mutaniur— excuse  me  for  quot- 
ing the  Etruscan.  What  would  we  do  without 
the  Atalantic  telegraph?  (Pundit  says  Atlantic 
was  the  ancient  adjective.)  We  lay  to  a  few 
minutes  to  ask  the  cutter  some  questiom?,  and 
learned,  among  other  glorious  news,  that  civil 
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«ear  is  raging  in  Africa,  while  the  plague  is  doing 
its  good  work  beautifully  both  in  Yurope  and 
Ayesher.  Is  it  not  truly  remarkable  that,  before 
the  magnificent  light  shed  upon  philosophy  by 
Humanity,  the  world  was  accustomed  to  regard 
War  and  Pestilence  as  calamities  t  Do  you  know 
that  prayers  were  actually  offered  up  in  the  an- 
cient temples  to  the  end  that  these  evils  (I) 
might  not  be  visited  upon  mankind  t  Is  it  not 
redly  difficult  to  comprehend  upon  what  prmci- 
ple  or  interest  our  forefathers  acted  ?  Were  they 
so  blind  as  not  to  perceive  that  the  destruction 
of  a  myriad  of  individuals  is  only  so  much  posi- 
tive advantage  to  the  mass  I 

April  3d. — It  is  really  a  very  fine  amusement 
to  ascend  tiie  rope-ladder  leading  to  the  summit 
of  the  balloon-bag,  and  thence  survey  the  sur- 
ronnding  woi  i.  From  the  car  below  you  know 
the  prospect  s  not  so  comprehensive — ^you  can 
see  little  vertically.  But  seated  here  (where  I 
write  tills)  in  the  luxuriously-cushioned  open 
piazza  of  the  summit,  one  can  see  every  thing 
that  is  going  on  in  all  directions.  Just  now  there 
is  quite  a  crowd  of  balloons  in  sight,  and  they 
represent  a  very  animated  appearance,  while  the 
air  is  resonant  with  the  hum  of  so  many  millions 
of  human  voices,  I  have  heard  it  asserted  that 
when  Yellow  or  (Pundit  wUl  have  it)  Violet, 
who  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  first  aeronaut, 
maintained  the  practicability  of  traversing  the 
atmosphere  in  all  directions,  by  merely  ascending 
or  descending  until  a  favorable  current  was  at- 
tained, he  was  scarcely  hearkened  to  at  all  by  his 
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eontemporaries,  who  looked  upon  him  as  merely 
an  ingenious  sort  of  madman,  because  the  phi. 
Icsophers  ( 1)  of  the  day  declared  the  thir"r  im. 
pcwsible.    Really  now  it  does  seem  to  me  iv  ■^^, 
unaccountable  how  any  thing  so  obviously  feas- 
ible could  have  escaped  the  sagacity  of  the  an- 
cient savans.    But  in  all  ages  the  great  obstacles 
to  advancement  in  Art  have  been  opposed  by  the 
so-called  men  of  science.    To  be  sure,  our  men  of 
science  are  not  quite  so  bigoted  as  those  of  old  .— 
oh,  I  have  something  so  queer  to  tell  you  on  this 
topic.    Do  you  know  that  it  is  not  more  than  a 
thousand  years  ago  smce  the  metaphysicians  con- 
sented to  relieve  the  people  of  the  singular  fancy 
that  there  existed  but  two  possible  roads  for  the 
attainment  of  Truth!   Believe  it  if  you  can  I    It 
apears  that  long,  long  ago,  in  the  night  of  Time, 
there  lived  a  Turkish  philosopher  ,(or  Hindoo 
possibly)  caUed  Aries  Tottle.    This  person  intro- 
duced, or  at  all  events  propagated  what  was 
termed  the  deductive  or  d  priori  mode  of  investi- 
ption.    He  started  with  what  he  maintained  to 
be  axioms  or  "self-evident  truths,"  and  thence 
proceeded  "logically"  to  results.    His  greatest 
disciples  were  one  Neuclid,  and  one  Cant.   Well, 
Aries  Tottle  flourished  supreme- until  advent  of 
one  Hog,  sumamed  the**Ettrick  Shepherd."who 
preached  an  entirely  different  system,  which  he 
caUed  the  o  posteriori  or  inductive.    His  plan  re- 
ferred altoger      to  Sensation.    He  proceeded  by 
obserymg,  l        .ing,  and  classifying  facts— »«- 
stanttae  naturae,  as  they  were  affectedly  called— 
mto  general  laws.     Aries  Tottle 's  mode,  in  a 
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word,  was  based  on  noumena;  Hog's  on  pfce- 
wmena.  "Well,  so  great  was  the  admiration  ex- 
cited by  this  latter  system  that,  at  its  first  intro- 
duction, Aries  Tottle  fell  into  disrepute ;  but 
finally  he  recovered  ground  and  was  permitted 
to  divide  the  realm  of  Truth  with  his  more  mod- 
em rivaL  The  savans  now  maintained  the  Aris- 
totelian and  Baconian  roads  were  the  sole  possi- 
ble avenues  to  knowledge.  "Baconian,"  you 
must  know,  was  an  adjective  invented  as  equiva- 
lent to  Hog-ian  and  more  euphonious  and  digni- 
fied. 

Now,  my  dear  friend,  I  do  assure  you,  most 
positively,  that  I  represent  this  matter  fairly,  on 
the  soundest  authority;  and  you  can  easily  un- 
derstand how  a  notion  so  absru*d  on  its  very  face 
must  have  operated  to  retard  the  progress  of  all 
true  knowledge — ^which  makes  its  advances  al- 
most invariably  by  intuitive  bounds.  The  an- 
cient idea  confined  investigations  to  crawling; 
and  for  hundreds  of  years  so  great  was  the  infat- 
uation about  Hog  especially,  that  a  virtual  end 
was  put  to  all  thinking,  properly  so  called.  No 
man  dared  utter  a  trutii  to  which  he  felt  himself 
indebted  to  his  Soul  alone.  It  mattered  not 
whether  tlie  trutli  was  even  demonstrably  a 
truth,  for  the  bullet-headed  savans  of  the  time 
regarded  only  the  road  by  which  he  had  attained; 
it.  They  would  not  even  look  at  the  end.  "Let^ 
us  see  the  means, ' '  they  cried,  * '  the  means  I "  If, 
upon  investigation  of  the  means,  it  was  found  to 
come  under  neither  the  category  Aries  (that  is  to 
say  Ram)  nor  under  the  category  Hog,  why  then 
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the  savans  went  no  farther,  but  pronotmoed  the 
"theorist'*  a  fool,  and  wonld  have  nothing  to  do 
with  him  or  his  tmth. 

Now,  it  cannot  be  maintained,  even,  that  by 
the  crawling  system  the  greatest  amount  of  truth 
wonld  be  attained  in  any  long  series  of  ages,  for 
the  repression  of  imagination  was  an  evil  not  to 
be  compensated  for  by  any  superior  certainty  in 
the  ancient  modes  of  investigation.    The  error 
of  these  Jurmams,  these  Vrinch,  these  Inglitch, 
and  these  Amriccans  (the  latter,  by  the  way, 
were  our  own  immediate  progenitors),  was  an 
error  quite  analogous  with  that  of  the  wiseacre 
who  fancies  that  he  must  necessarily  see  an  ob- 
ject  the  bettfir  the  more  closely  he  holds  it  to  his 
^es.    These  people  blinded  themselves  by  de- 
tails.   When  they  proceeded  Hog^shly,  their 
"facts*!  ^^^  ^y  °**  means  always  factch- a  mat- 
ter of  little  consequence  had  it  not  been  for  as- 
suming that  they  were  facts  and  must  be  facts 
because  they  appeared  to  be  such.    When  they 
proceeded  on  the  path  of  the  Ram,  their  couree 
was  scarcely  as  straight  as  a  ram's  horn,  for  they 
never  had  an  axiom  which  was  an  axiom  at  all. 
They  must  have  been  very  blind  not  to  see  this! 
even  in  their  own  day;  for  even  in  their  own  dav 
many  of  the  long  "established"  axioms  had  been 
rejected.    For  example— "^a;  nihilo,  nihil  fit;" 
a  body  cannot  act  where  it  is  not;'*  "there  can- 
not exist  nnf 'nodes;'*  "darkness  cannot  come  out 
of  light  —all  these,  and  a  dozen  other  similar 
propositions,  formerly  admitted  without  hesita- 
tion as  ajdoms,  were,  even  at  the  period  of  whicb 
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T  speak,  seen  to  be  untenable.  How  absurd  in 
these  T)eople,  then,  to  persist  in  patting  faith  in 
"axioms"  as  immutable  bases  vf  TruthI  But 
even  out  of  the  moutiu  of  their  soundest  rea* 
soners  it  is  easy  to  demonstrate  the  futility,  the 
impalpability  of  their  axioms  in  general.  Who 
was  the  soundest  of  their  logicians)  Let  me  seel 
I  will  go  and  ask  Pundit  and  be  back  in  a  min- 
ute. •  •  •  Ah,  here  we  have  it!  Here  ?s  a 
book  written  nearly  a  thousand  years  ago  and 
lately  translated  from  the  Inglitch— which,  by 
the  way,  appears  to  have  been  the  rudiment  of 
the  Amriccan.  Pundit  says  it  is  decidedly  the 
cleverest  ancient  work  on  its  topic,  Logic.  The 
author  (who  was  much  thought  of  in  his  day) 
was  one  Miller,  or  Mill ;  and  we  find  it  recorded 
of  him,  a3  a  point  of  some  importance,  that  he 
had  a  mill-horse  called  Bentham.  But  let  ns 
glance  at  the  treatise ! 

Ah !— "  Ability  or  inability  to  conceive,"  says 
Mr.  Mill,  very  properly,  **  is  in  no  case  to  be  re- 
ceived as  a  criterion  of  axiomatic  truth."  What 
modem  in  his  senses  would  ever  think  of  dis- 
puting this  truism?  The  only  wonder  with  us 
must  be,  how  it  happened  that  Mr.  Mill  con- 
ceived it  necessary  even  to  hint  at  any  thing  so 
obvious.  So  far  good — ^but  let  us  turn  over  an- 
other paper.  What  have  we  heret — **  Contra- 
dictories cannot  both  be  true — ^that  is,  cannot  co- 
exist in  nature."  Here  Mr.  Mill  means,  for  ex- 
ample that  a  tree  must  be  cither  a  tree  or  not  a 
tree— that  it  cannot  be  at  the  same  time  a  tree 
and  not  a  tree.    Very  well;  but  I  ask  him  why. 
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His  reply  is  this— and  never  pretends  to  be  an> 
thing  else  than  this—'*  Because  it  is  impossible 
to  conceive  that  contradictories  can  both  be 
true."  But  this  is  no  answer  at  all,  by  his  own 
showing;  for  has  he  not  just  admitted  as  a  tru- 
lam  that  "  ability  or  inability  to  conceive  is  in 
no  case  to  be  received  as  a  criterion  of  axiomatic 
truth." 

Now  I  do  not  complain  of  these  ancients  so 
much  because  their  logic  is,  by  their  own  show- 
ing, utterly  baseless,  worthless  and  fantastic  alto- 
gether,  as  because  of  their  pompous  and  imbecile 
piwcription  of  all  other  roads  of  Truth,  of  all 
other  means  for  its  attainment  than  the  two  pre. 
posterous  paths— the  one  of  creeping  and  the  one 
of  crawling— to  which  they  have  dared  to  confine 
the  Soul  that  loves  nothing  so  well  as  to  soar. 
•4.  ^  fS®  ^y*  ™^  ^®*'*  *"end,  do  you  not  think 
It  would  have  puzzled  these  ancient  dogmaticians 
to  have  determined  by  which  of  their  two  roads 
It  was  that  the  most  important  and  most  sublime 
of  all  their  truths  was,   in  effect,  attained?    I 
mem  the  truth  of  Gravitation.    Newton  owed  it 
to  Kepler.    Kepler  admitted  that  his  three  laws 
were  guessed  af— these  three  laws  of  all  laws 
which  led  the  great  Inglitch  mathematician  to 
his  pnnciple,  the  basis  of  all  physical  principle 
•—to  ^  behmd  which  we  must  enter  the  King- 
dom of  Metaphysics.    Kepler  guessed— that  is  to 
s&ytmagined.    He  was  essentially  a  '*  theorist  " 
—that  word  now  of  so  much  sanctity,  formerly 
an  epithet  of  contempt.    Would  it  not  have  puz- 
zled  these  old  moles  too,  to  have  explained  by 
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which  of  the  two  **  roads  **  a  cryptographist  un- 
riddles a  cryptograph  of  more  than  usual  se- 
crecy, or  by  which  of  the  two  roads  ChampoUion 
directed  mankind  to  those  enduring  and  almost 
innumerable  truths  which  resulted  from  his  de- 
ciphering the  Hieroglyphics. 

One  word  more  on  this  topic  and  I  will  be  done 
boring  you.  Is  it  not  passing  strange  that,  with 
their  eternal  prattling  about  roads  to  Truth, 
these  bigoted  people  missed  what  we  now  so 
clearly  perceive  to  be  the  great  highway — ^that 
of  Consistency?  Does  it  not  seem  singular  how 
they  should  have  failed  to  deduce  from  the  works 
of  God  the  vital  fact  that  a  perfect  consistency 
must  be  an  absolute  truth !  How  plain  has  been 
oar  progress  since  the  late  announcement  of  this 
proposition!  Investigation  has  been  taken  out 
of  tiie  hands  of  the  ground-moles  and  given,  as 
a  task,  to  the  true  and  only  true  thinkers,  the 
men  of  ardent  imagination.  These  latter  theo- 
rize. Can  you  not  fancy  the  shout  of  scorn  with 
which  my  words  would  be  received  by  our  pro- 
genitors were  it  possible  for  them  to  be  now  look- 
ing over  my  shovdder?  These  men,  I  say,  theo- 
rize ;  and  their  theories  are  simply  corrected,  re- 
duced, systematized— cleared,  little  by  little,  of 
their  dross  of  inconsistency — until,  finally,  a  per- 
fect consistency  stands  apparent  which  even  the 
most  stolid  admit,  because  it  is  a  consistency,  to 
be  an  absolute  and  an  unquestionable  truth. 

April  4th. — ^The  new  gas  is  doing  wonders,  in 
conjunction  with  the  new  improvement  with 
giitta  percha.    How  very  safe,  commodious,  man- 
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ngeable,  and  in  every  respect  convenient  are  our 
modem  balloons  I  Here  is  an  immense  one  ap- 
proaching us  at  the  rate  of  at  least  a  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  an  hou.-.  It  seems  to  be  crowded 
with  people — perhaps  th^  are  three  or  four 
hundred  passengers — oncUyet  it  soars  to  an  ele- 
vation of  nearly  a  mile,  l|oking  down  upon  poor 
ua  with  sovereign  conten^t.  Still  a  hundred  or 
even  two  hundred  miles  «n  hour  is  slow  travel- 
ling  after  all.  Do  you  jremember  our  flight  on 
the  railroad  across  the  Kanadaw  continent  f— 
fully  three  hundred  miles  the  hour — that  was 
travelling.  Nothing  to  be  seen,  though — ^nothing 
to  be  done  but  flirt,  feast  and  dance  in  the  mag- 
nificent saloons.  Do  you  remember  what  an  odd 
sensation  was  experienced  when,  by  chance,  we 
caught  a  glimpse  of  external  objects  while  the 
cars  were  in  full  flight?  Every  thing  seemed 
imique — in  one  mass.  For  my  part,  I  cannot  say 
but  that  I  preferred  the  travelling  by  the  slow 
train  of  a  hundred  miles  the  hour.  Here  we  were 
permitted  to  have  glass  windows — even  to  have 
them  open — and  something  like  a  distinct  view 
of  the  country  was  attainable.  •  •  •  Pundit 
says  that  the  route  for  the  great  Kanadaw  rail- 
road must  have  been  in  some  measure  marked 
out  about  nine  hundred  years  ago  I  In  fact,  he 
goes  so  far  as  to  assert  that  actual  traces  of  a 
road  are  still  discemiblfe — ^traces  referable  to  a 
period  quite  as  remote  as  that  mentioned.  The 
track,  it  appears,  was  double  only;  ours,  you 
know,  has  twelve  paths ;  and  three  or  four  new 
ones  are  in  preparation.    The  ancient  rails  are 
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«M  riight,  and  placed  80  dow  togeihOT  a«  to  be. 
SS  to  modern  notions,  qmte  fn^^«?.  » 
^dS^ronB  in  the  extreme.  The  V^^\^^ 
S   teaS-flfty    feet-is    considered,    mdeed. 
SaroS^cure  enough.   For  my  part,  I  make  no 
SSttiiat  a  track  of  some  sort  must  have  existed 
S  very  remote  times,   as  ^^^^/^^\^;^ 
nothing  can  be  clearer,  to  my  mmd,  than  ttat, 
at^e  period— not  less  than  seven  cent^ies 
Rffo  certainly— the  Northern  and  Southern  Kan- 
Xw  Sents  were  united;  ^e  Kanawdians, 
to,  irould  have  been  driven,  by  necessity,  to  a 
great  railroad  across  the  contment 

April  5th.-l  am  almost  devoured  by  ennuu 
Pundit  is  the  only  conversible  person  on  board; 
and  he,  poor  soul  1  can  speak  of  nothing  but  an- 
tiquiti»    He  has  been  occupied  all  the  day  in 
the  attempt  to  convince  me  that  tje   ancient 
Americans  governed  themselves!— did  ever  any- 
body  hear  of  such  an  absurdityt-that  they  ex- 
isted in  a  sort  of  every  man-f or-himself  confed- 
eracy,  after  the  fashion  of  the  *'  prairie  dogs 
that  We  read  of  in  fable.     He  says  that  th^ 
started  with  the  queerest  idea  conceivably  viz : 
that  all  men  are  bom  free  and  equal— this  in  the 
very  teeth  of  the  laws  of  gradation  so  vwibly 
impressed  upon  aU  things  both  in  the  moral  and 
phvsical  universe.   Every  man '' voted,    as  they 
^ed  it-that  is  to  say  meddled  with  Public  af- 
f airs-untU,  at  length,  it  was  discovered  ^at 
what  is  everybody'sbusiness  is  nobody 's,and  that 
the  "Republic"    (so  the   absurd   thing  was 
called)  was  without  a  government  at  alL    It  is 
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related,  however,  that  the  flm  eiroumatanoe 
which  disturbed,  very  particularly,  the  self-oom. 
placency  of  the  philoeophera  who  oonatmct«d 
thia  ••  Republic,"   was  the  startling   discovery 
that  universal  suffrage  gave  opportunity  for 
fraudulent  schemes,  by  means  of  which  any  de. 
sired  number   of  votes  might  at  any  time  be 
polled,  without  the  possibility  of  prevention  or 
even  detection,  by  any  par^   which  should  be 
merely  villainous  enough  not  to  be  ashamed  of 
the  fraud.    A  little  reflection  upon  this  discov« 
ety  sufficed  to  render  evident  the  consequences, 
which  were  that  rascality  must  predominate— in 
*  word,  that  a  republican  government  could 
never  be  any  thing  but  a  rawally  one.    "While 
the  philosophers,  however,  were  busied  in  blush- 
tog  at  their  stupidity  in  not  having  foreseen 
these  toevitable  evils,  and  mtrat  upon  the  inven- 
tton  of  new  theories,  the  matter  was  put  to  an 
abrupt  issue  by  a  fellow  of  the  name  of  Mob,  who 
took  every  thing  into  his  own  hands  and  set  up 
a  despotism,  in  comparison  with  which  those  of 
the  fabulous  Zeros  and  Hellofagabaluses  were  re- 
fipectable  and  delectable.   This  Mob  (a  foreigner, 
by  the  by),  is  said  to  have  been  the  most  odioua 
of  aU  men  that  ever  encumbered  the  earth.    He 
Z^  '^vPI'^i.  in   steture— insolent,   rapacious, 
filthy;  had  the  gall  of  a  buUock  with  the  heart 
of  a  hyena  and  the  brains  of  a  peacock.    He  died 
at  length,  by  dint  of  his  own  enei  ies,  which  ex' 
hausted  him.    Nevertheless,  he  had  his  uses,  as 
evey  thing  has,  however  vile,  and  taught  man. 
imd  a  lesson  which  to  this  day  it  is  in  no  danger 
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of  forgetting'— never  to  nm  directly  contrary  to 
the  natural  analogies.   Aa  f  or  Bepablicaniim,  no 
analogy  could  be  found  for  it  upon  the  face  of 
the  earth— unleaa  we  uoept  the  case  of  the 
"  prairie  dogs,"  an  exception  which  seems  to 
demonstrate,  if  any  thing,  that  democracy  is  a 
very  admirable  form  of  government — for  dogs. 
April  eth^^Last   night  had  a  fine   view  of 
Alpha  Lyre,  whose  diri^  through  our  captain's 
gpy-glass,  subtends  an  angle  of  half  a  degree, 
lookkig  very  much  as  our  sun  does  to  the  naked 
eye  on  a  nusty  day.    Alpha  Lyre,  although  so 
very  much  larger  than  our  sun,  by  the  by,  re- 
sembles him  closely  as  regards  its  spots,  its  at- 
mosphere, and  in  many  other  particulars.    It  is 
only  within  the  last  century,  Purdit  tells  me, 
that  tie  binary  relation  existing  '     "veen  these 
two  orbs  began  even  to  be  suspectf  .    The  evi- 
dent motion  of  our  system  in  the  heavens  -^vas 
(strange  to  sayl)  referred  to  an  orbit  about  a 
prodigious  star  in  the  centre  of  the  galaxy. 
About  this  star,  or  at  all  events  about  a  centre 
of  gravity  c»  mmon  to  all  the  globes  of  the  Milky 
Way  and  supposed  to  be  near  Alcyone  in  the 
Pleiades,  every  one  of  these  globes  was  declared 
to  be  revolving,  our  own  performing  the  circuit 
in  a  period  of  117,000,000  of  years!    We,  with 
our  present  lights,  our  vast  telescopic  improve- 
ments, and  so  forth,  of  course  find  it  difficult  to 
comprehend  the  ground  of  an  idea  such  as  this. 
Its  first  propagator  was  one  Mudler.    He  was 
led,  we  must  presume,  to  this  wild  hypothesis  by 
mere  analogy  in  the  first  instance ;  but,  this  being 
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the  case,  he  should  have  at  least  adhered  to  anal, 
ogjr  in  its  development  A  great  central  orb 
was,  in  fact,  suggested;  so  far  Mudler  was  eon- 
sistent.  This  central  orb,  however,  dynamically, 
should  liave  been  greater  than  all  its  surround- 
ing  orbs  taken  together.  The  question  might  then 
have  been  asked—"  "Why  do  we  not  see  it?  "- 
we,  especially,  who  occupy  the  mid  region  of  the 
duster—the  very  locality  near  whic^  at  least, 
must  be  situated  this  inconceivable  central  sun. 
The  astronomer,  perhaps,  at  this  point,  took  ref. 
uge  in  the  su^estion  of  non-luminosity;  and 
here  analogy  was  suddenly  let  fall  But  even 
admitting  the  central  orb  non-luminous,  how  did 
he  manage  to  explain  its  failure  to  be  render 
visible  by  the  incalculable  host  of  glorious  sum 
glaring  in  all  directions  about  it!  No  doubt  what 
he  finally  maintained  was  merely  a  centre  of 
gravity  common  to  all  the  revolving  orb»— but 
here  again  analogy  must  have  been  let  fall  Our 
system  revolves,  it  is  true,  about  a  common  centre 
of  gravity,  but  it  does  this  in  connection  with 
and  in  consequence  of  a  material  sun  whose  mass 
more  than  counterbalances  the  rest  of  the  sys- 
tem. The  mathematical  circle  is  a  curve  com- 
|K)sed  of  an  infinity  of  straight  lines;  but  this 
idea  of  the  circle— this  idea  of  it  which,  in  re- 
gard to  all  earthly  geometry,  we  consider  as 
merely  the  mathematical,  in  contradistinction 
from  the  practical,  idea— is,  fa  sober  fact,  the 
fracttcal  conception  which  alone  we  have  any 
right  to  entertain  m  respect  to  those  Titanic  cii- 
eles  with  which  we  have  to  deal,  at  least  in  fancy, 
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when  we  suppose  our  system,  with  its  fellows,  ro^ 
volving  about  a  point  in  the  centre  of  the  galaxy. 
Let  the  most  vigorous  of  human  imaginations  but 
attempt  to  take  a  single  step  toward  the  compre- 
hension of  a  circuit  so  unutterable!    It  would 
scarcely  be  paradoxical  to  say  that  a  flash  of 
lightning  itself,  travelling  forever  upon  the  cir- 
cumference  of  this   inconceivable  circle,  would 
still  forever  be  travelling  in  a  straight  line.  That 
the  path  of  our  sun  along  such  a  circumference 
—that  the  direction  of  our  system  in  such  an 
orbit— would,  to  any  human  perception,  deviate 
in  the  slightest  degree  from  a  straight  line  even 
in  a  million  of  years,  is  a  proposition  not  to  be 
entertained;  and  yet  these  ancient  astronomers 
were  absolutely  cajoled,  it  appears,  into  believing 
that  a  decisive  curvature  had  become  apparent 
during  the  brief  period  of  their  astronomical  his- 
toiy-Hiuring  the  mere  point — during  the  utter 
nothingness  of  two  or  three  thousand  years! 
How  incomprehensible,  that  considerations  such 
as  tins  did  not  at  once  indicate  to  them  the  true 
state  of  affairs — ^that  of  the  binary  revolution 
of  our  sun  and  Alpha  Lyras  around  a  common 
centre  of  gravity! 

April  7th. — Continued  last  night  our  astro- 
nomical amusements.  Had  a  fine  view  of  the 
five  Neptunian  asteroids,  and  watched  with  much 
interest  the  putting  up  of  a  huge  impost  on  a 
couple  of  lintels  in  the  new  temple  at  Daphnis 
in  the  moon.  It  was  amusing  to  think  that  creat- 
ures so  diminutive  as  the  lunarians,  and  bearing 
80  little  resemblance  to  humanity,  yet  evinced 
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a  mechanical  ingenuity  so  much  superior  to  our 
own.  One  finds  it  difficult,  too,  to  conceive  the 
vast  masses  which  these  people  handle  so  easily, 
to  be  as  light  as  our  own  reason  tell  us  they 
actually  are. 

April  8th. — Eureka !  Pundit  is  in  his  glory. 
A  balloon  from  Kanadaw  spoke  us  to-day  and 
threw  on  board  several  late  papers ;  they  contain 
some  exceedingly  curious  information  relative 
to  Kanawdian  or  rather  Amriccan  antiquities. 
You  know,  I  presume,  that  laborers  have  for 
some  months  beer,  employed  in  preparing  the 
ground  for  a  new  fountain  at  Paradise,  the  Em- 
peror's principal  pleasure  garden.  Paradise,  it 
appears,  has  been,  literally  speaking,  an  island 
time  out  of  mind — ^that  is  to  say,  its  northern 
boundary  was  always  (as  far  back  as  any  record 
extends)  a  rivulet,  or  rather  a  very  narrow  arm 
of  the  sea.  This  arm  was  gradually  widened 
until  it  attained  its  present  breadth — a  mile. 
The  whole  length  of  the  island  is  nine  miles; 
the  breadth  varies  materially.  The  entire  area 
(so  Pundit  says)  was,  about  eight  hundred  years 
ago,  densely  packed  with  houses,  some  of  them 
twenty  stories  high:  land  (for  some  most  unac- 
countable reason)  being  considered  as  especially 
precious  just  in  this  vicinity.  The  disastrous 
earthquake,  howevv  r,  of  the  year  2050,  so  totally 
uprooted  and  overwhelmed  the  town  (for  it  was 
almost  too  large  to  be  called  a  village)  that  the 
most  indefatigable  of  our  antiquarians  have 
never  yet  been  able  to  obtain  from  the  site  any 
sufficient  data  (in  the  shape  of  coins,  medals  or 
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inscriptions)    wherewith  to  bnild  up   even  the 
ghost  of  a  theory  concerning  the  manners,  cus- 
toms, etc.,  etc.,  etc.,  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants. 
Nearly  all  that  we  have  hitherto  known  of  them 
is,  that  they  were  a  portion  of  the  Knickerbocker 
tribe  of  savages  infesting  the  continent  at  its  first 
discovery  by  Recorder  Riker,   a  knight  of  the 
Golden  Fleece.    They  were  by  no  means  uncivil- 
ized, however,  out  cultivated  various  arts  and 
even  sciences  aftf r  a  fashion  of  their  own.    It  is 
related  of  ther    that  they  were  acute  in  many 
respects,  but  were  oddly  afflicted  with  mono- 
mania for  building  what,  in  the  ancient  Amric- 
can,  was  denominated  "  churches  " — a  kind  of 
pagoda  instituted  for  the  worship  of  two  idols 
that  went  by  the  names  of  Wealth  and  Fashion. 
In  the  end,  it  is  said,  the  island  became,  nine 
tenths  of  it,  church.    The  women,  too,  it  appears, 
were  oddly  deformed  by  a  natural  protuberance 
of  the  region  just  below  the  small  of  the  back — 
although,  most  unaccountably,  this  deformity 
was  looked  upon  altogether   in  the  light  of  a 
beauty.    One  or  two  pictures  of  these  singular 
women  have,  in  fact,    been  miraculously    pre- 
served. They  look  very  odd,  very — ^like  something 
between  a  turkey-cock  and  a  dromedary. 

Well,  these  few  details  are  nearly  all  that  have 
descended  to  us  respecting  the  ancient  Knicker- 
bockers. It  seems,  however,  that  while  digging 
m  the  centre  of  the  emperor's  garden,  (which, 
you  know,  covers  the  whole  island),  some  of  the 
workmen  unearthed  a  cubical  and  evidently  chis- 
eled block  of  granite,  weighing  several  hundred 
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pounds.  It  was  in  good  preservation,  having  re- 
ceived, apparently,  little  injury  from  the  convul- 
sion which  entombed  it.  On  one  of  its  surfaces 
was  a  marble  slab  with  (only  think  of  it!)  an 
inscription — a  legible  inscription.  Pundit  i^»  in 
ecstasies.  Upon  detaching  the  slab,  a  cavity  ap- 
peared, containing  a  leaden  box  filled  with  vari- 
ous coins,  a  long  scroll  of  names,  several  docu- 
ments which  appear  to  resemble  newspapers, 
with  other  matters  of  intense  interest  to  the  anti- 
quarian !  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  all  these 
are  genuine  Amriccan  relies  belonging  to  the 
tribe  called  Knickerbocker.  The  papers  thrown 
on  board  our  balloon  are  filled  with  f  ac-similes 
of  the  coins,  MSS.,  typography,  etc.,  etc.  I  copy 
for  your  amusement  the  &iickerbocker  inscrip- 
tion on  the  marble  slab : — 


This  Cobmeb  Stone  of  a  Monumbnt  to  tbx 

Memory  op 

GEORGE  WASHINGTON, 

was   tato  with  affbopbiate   cebem0nie3   on  thb 

19th  day  of  October,  1847, 

the  anniversaby  of  the  8ubbemoeb  ow 

Lord  Cornwalus 

TO  Qenerai.  Washington  at  Yobktown. 

A.  D.  1781, 

tTNDEB   THE   AUSPICES   OF   THE 

WASHiNaTON  Monument  Association  of  thb 
CITY  of  New  York. 


This,  as  I  give  it,  is  a  verbatim  translation 
done  by  Pundit  himself,  so  there  can  be  uo  mis- 
take about  it.  From  the  few  words  thus  pre- 
served, we  glean  several  important  items  of 
knowledge,  not  the  least  interesting  of  which  is 
the  fact  that  a  thousand  years  ago  actual  monu- 
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ments  had  fallen  into  disuse — as  was  all  very 
proper — ^the  people  contenting  themselves,  as  we 
do  now,  with  a  mere  indication  of  the  design  to 
erect  a  monument  at  some  future  time ;  a  comer- 
stone  being  cautiously  laid  by  itself  "solitary 
and  alone"  (excuse  me  for  quoting  the  great 
Amriccan  poet  Benton!),  as  a  guarantee  of  the 
magnanimous  intention.  We  ascertain,  too,  very 
distinctly,  from  this  admirable  inscription,  the 
how  as  well  as  the  where  and  the  what,  of  the 
great  surrender  in  question.  As  to  the  where,  it 
was  Yorktown  (wherever  that  was),  and  as  to 
the  what,  it  was  General  Comwallis  (no  doubt 
some  wealthy  dealer  in  com).  He  was  surren- 
dered. The  inscription  commemorates  the  sur- 
render of — what? — ^why,  "of  Lord  Comwallis." 
The  only  question  is  what  could  the  savages  wish 
him  sui'rendered  for.  But  when  we  remember 
that  these  savages  were  undoubtedly  cannibals, 
we  are  led  to  the  conclusion  that  they  intended 
him  for  sausage.  As  to  the  how  of  the  surrender, 
no  language  can  be  more  explicit.  Lord  Com- 
wallis was  surrendered  (for  sausage)  "under  the 
auspices  of  the  Washington  Monument  Associa- 
tion"— ^no  doubt  a  charitable  institution  for  the 

depositing    of    corner-stones. ^But,    Heaven 

bless  me!  what  is  the  matter?  Ah,  I  see — the 
balloon  has  collapsed,  and  we  shall  have  a  tumble 
into  the  sea.  I  have,  therefore,  only  time  enough 
to  add  that,  from  a  hasty  inspection  of  the  fac- 
similes ri  newspapers,  etc.,  etc.,  I  find  that  ihe 
great  men  in  those  days  among  the  Amriccans, 
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were  one  John,  a  smith,  and  one  Zacchary,  a 
tailor. 

Good-bye,  until  I  see  you  again.  Whether  you 
ever  get  this  letter  or  not  is  point  of  little  impor- 
tance,  as  I  write  altogether  for  my  own  amuse- 
ment. I  shall  cork  the  MS.  up  in  a  bottle,  how- 
ever, and  throw  it  into  the  sea. 

Yours  everlastingly, 

PONDITA. 


{.  .1 
I  J.. 
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[Published  in  the  Baltimore  Saturday  Viaiter,  Oeto 
berl2. 1888.] 


Qui  n'a  plus  qu'un  moment  A  Tine 
N'a  plus  rlea  A  dlaalmuler. 

Qutnautt— Atys. 

Of  my  country  and  of  my  famOy  I  have  little 
to  say.  Ill  usage  and  length  of  years  have  driven 
me  from  the  one,  and  estranged  me  from  the 
other.  Hereditary  wealth  afforded  me  an  educa- 
tion of  no  common  order,  and  a  contemplative 
turn  of  mind  enabled  me  to  methodize  the  stores 
which  early  study  diligently  garnered  up.  Be- 
yond all  things,  the  works  of  the  German  moral- 
ists gave  me  great  delight ;  not  from  my  ill-ad- 
vised admiration  of  their  eloquent  madness,  but 
from  the  ease  with  which  my  habits  of  rigid 
thoughts  enabled  me  to  detect  their  falsities.  I 
have  often  been  reproached  with  the  aridity  of 
my  genius ;  a  deficiency  of  imagination  has  been 
imputed  to  me  as  a  crime ;  and  the  Pyrrhonism 
of  my  opinions  has  at  all  times  rendered  me  no- 
torious. Indeed,  a  strong  relish  for  physical 
philosophy  has,  I  fear,  tinctured  my  mind  with 
a  very  common  error  of  this  age — I  mean  the 
habit  of  referring  occurrences,  even  the  least  sus- 
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ceptible  of  such  reference,  to  the  principles  of 
that  science.  Upon  the  whole,  no  person  could 
be  less  liable  than  myself  to  be  led  away  from  the 
severe  precincts  of  truth  by  the  ignes  fatui  of 
superstition.  I  have  thought  proper  to  premise 
thus  much,  lest  the  incredible  tale  I  have  to  tell 
should  be  considered  rather  the  raving  of  a  crude 
imagination,  than  the  positive  experience  of  a 
mind  to  which  the  reveries  of  fancy  have  been  a 
dead  letter  and  a  nullity. 

After  many  years  spent  in  foreign  travel,  I 
sailed  in  the  year  18—,  from  the  port  of  Batavia, 
in  the  rich  and  populous  island  of  Java,  on  a 
voyage  to  the  Archipelago  Islands.  I  went  as 
passenger — ^having  no  other  inducement  than  a 
kind  of  nervous  restlessness  which  haunted  me  as 
a  fiend. 

Our  vessel  was  a  beautiful  ship  of  about  four 
hundred  tons,  copper-fastened,  and  built  at  Bom- 
bay of  Malabar  teak.  She  was  freighted  with 
cotton-wool  and  oil,  from  the  Lachadive  Islands. 
We  had  also  on  board  coir,  jaggeree,  ghee,  cocoa- 
nuts,  and  a  few  cases  of  opium.  The  stowage  was 
clumsily  done,  and  the  vessel  consequently  crank. 

We  got  under  way  with  a  mere  breath  of  wind, 
and  for  many  days  stood  along  the  eastern  coast 
of  Java,  without  any  other  incident  to  beguile 
the  monotony  of  our  course  that  the  occasional 
meeting  with  some  of  the  small  grabs  of  the  Ar- 
chipelago to  which  we  were  bound. 

One  evening,  leaning  over  the  taffrail,  I  ob- 
served a  very  singular  isolated  cloud,  to  the  N.W. 
It  was  remarkable,  as  well  from  its  color  as  from 
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its  being  the  first  we  had  seen  since  our  depar- 
ture from  Batavia.    I  watched  it  attentively  un- 
til sunset,  when  it  spread  all  at  once  to  the  east- 
ward and  westward,  girting  in  the  horizon  with 
a  narrow  strip  of  vapor,  and  looking  like  a  long 
line  of  low  beach.   My  notice  was  soon  afterward 
attracted  by  the  dusky-red  appearance  of  the 
[moon,  and  the  peculiar  character  of  the  sea. 
The  latter  was  undergoing  a  rapid  change,  and 
I  the  water  seemed  more  than  usually  transparent. 
Although  I  could  distinctly  see  the  bottom,  yet, 
I  heaving  the  lead,  I  found  the  ship  in  fifteen 
fathoms.    The  air  now  became  intolerably  hot, 
I  and  was  loaded  with  spiral  exhalations  similar 
I  to  those  arising  from  heated  iron.  As  night  came 
on,  every  breath  of  wind  died  away,  and  a  more 
entire  calm  it  is  impossible  to  conceive.     The 
flame  of  a  candle  burned  upon  the  poop  without 
the  least  perceptible  motion,  and  a  long  hair, 
held  between  the  finger  and  thumb,  hung  without 
the  possibUity  of  detect  ag  a  vibration.    How- 
ever, as  the  captain  said  he  could  perceiv3  no  in- 
dication of  danger,  and  as  we  were  drifting  in 
bodily  to  shore,  he  ordered  the  sails  to  be  furled, 
and  tiie  anchor  let  go.   No  watch  was  set,  and  the 
crew,  consisting  principally  of  Malays,  stretched 
themselves  deliberately  upon  the  deck.    I  went 
below — not  without  a  full  presentiment  of  evil. 
Indeed,  every  appearance  warranted  me  in  ap- 
prehending a  Simoon.    I  told  the  captain  my 
fears;  but  he  paid  no  attention  to  what  I  said, 
and  left  me  without  deigning  to  give  a  reply. 
Hy  uneaamess,   however,   prevented  me   from 
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sleeping,  and  about  midnight  I  went  upon  deck. 
As  I  placed  my  foot  upon  the  upper  step  of  the 
companion-ladder,  I  was  startled  by  a  loud,  hum- 
ming noise,  like  that  occasioned  by  the  rapid  rev- 
olution of  a  mill-wheel,  and  before  I  could  ascer- 
tain its  meaning,  I  found  the  ship  quivering  to 
its  centre.  In  the  next  instant  a  wilderness  of 
foam  hurled  us  upon  our  beam-ends,  and  rushing 
over  us  fore  and  aft,  swept  the  entire  decks  from 
stem  to  stem. 

The  extreme  fury  of  the  blast  proved,  in  a 
great  measure,  the  salvation  of  the  ship.  Al- 
though completely  water-logged,  yet,  as  her 
masts  had  gone  by  the  board,  she  rose,  after  a 
minute,  heavily  from  the  sea,  and,  staggerinf 
awhile  beneath  the  immer  ie  pressure  of  the  tem- 
pest, finally  righted. 

By  what  miracle  I  escaped  destruction,  it  is 
impossible  to  say.  Stunned  by  the  shock  of  the 
water,  I  found  myself,  upon  recovery,  jammed 
in  between  the  stem-post  and  the  rudder.  "With 
great  difficulty  I  regained  my  feet,  and  looking 
dizzily  around,  was  at  first  stmck  with  the  idea 
of  our  being  among  breakers ;  so  terrific,  beyond 
the  wildest  imagination,  was  the  whirlpool  of 
mountainous  and  foaming  ocean  within  which  we 
were  engulfed.  After  a  while  I  heard  the  voice 
of  an  old  Swede,  who  had  shipped  with  us  at  the 
moment  of  leaving  port.  I  hallooed  to  him  with 
all  my  strength,  and  presently  he  came  reeling 
aft.  We  soon  discovered  that  we  were  the  sole 
survivors  of  the  accident.  All  on  deck,  with  the 
exception  of  ourselves,  had  been  swept  over- 
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board;  the  captain  and  mates  most  have  per- 
ished  while  they  slept,  for  the  cabins  were  del* 
aged  with  water.  Without  assistance  we  could 
expect  to  do  little  for  the  security  of  the  ship, 
and  our  exertions  were  at  first  paralyzed  by  the 
momei.»ary  expectation  of  going  down.  Our  ca- 
ble had,  of  course,  parted  like  pack-thread,  at  tiie 
first  breath  of  the  hurricane,  or  we  should  have 
been  instantaneously  overwhelmed.  We  scudded 
with  frightful  velocity  ?jefore  the  sea,  and  the 
water  made  clear  breaches  over  us.  The  frame- 
work of  our  stem  was  shatcered  excessively,  and, 
in  almost  every  respect,  we  had  received  consid- 
erable injury ;  but  to  our  extreme  joy  we  found 
the  pumps  unchoked,  and  that  we  had  made  no 
P'eat  shifting  of  our  ballast.  The  main  fury  of 
the  blast  had  already  blown  over,  and  we  appre- 
hended little  danger  from  the  violence  of  the 
wind;  but  we  looked  forward  to  its  total  cessa- 
tion with  dismay;  well  believing,  that  in  our 
shattered  condition,  we  should  inevitably  perish 
in  the  tremendous  swell  which  would  ensue.  But 
this  very  just  apprehension  seemed  by  no  means 
likely  to  be  soon  verified.  For  five  entire  days 
and  nights— during  which  our  only  subsistence 
was  a  small  quantity  of  jaggeree,  procured  with 
great  difficulty  from  the  forecastle — the  hulk 
flew  at  a  rate  defying  computation,  before  rapid- 
ly succeeding  flaws  of  wind,  which,  without  equal- 
ling the  first  violence  of  th"  Simoon,  were  still 
more  terrific  than  any  tempost  I  had  before  en- 
countered. Our  course  for  the  first  four  days  was, 
with  trifling  variations,  S.  E.  and  by  S. ;  and  we 
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miut  have  run  down  the  coast  of  New  Holland. 
On  the  fifth  day  the  cold  became  extreme,  al- 
Uiough  the  wind  had  hanled  round  a  point  more 
to  the  northward.  The  sun  arose  with  a  sickly 
yellow  lustre,  and  clambered  a  very  few  degree$ 
above  the  horizon— emitting  no  decisive  light 
There  were  no  clouds  apparent,  yet  t>  rind  was 
upon  the  increase,  and  blew  with  a  fitiwi  and  un- 
steady fury.  About  noon,  as  nearly  as  we  could 
guess,  our  attention  was  again  arrested  by  the 
appearance  of  the  sun.  It  gave  out  no  light, 
properly  so  called,  but  a  dull  and  sullen  fiom 
without  reflection,  as  if  all  its  rays  were  polar- 
ized.  Just  before  sinking  within  the  turgid  sea, 
its  central  fires  suddenly  went  out,  as  if  hurried- 
ly extinguished  by  some  unaccountable  power. 
It  was  a  dim,  silver-like  rim,  alone,  as  it  rushed 
down  the  unfath   aable  ocean. 

We  waited  in  vain  for  the  arrival  of  the  sixth 
day — that  day  to  me  has  not  yet  arrived — to  the 
Swede  never  did  arrive.  Thenceforward  ws  were 
enshrouded  in  pitchy  darkness,  so  ti."i  we  couici 
not  have  seen  an  object  at  twenty  paces  from  the 
ship.  Eternal  night  continued  to  envelop  tis, 
all  unrelieved  by  the  phosphoric  sea-brilliancy 
to  which  we  had  been  accustomed  in  the  tropics. 
We  observed,  too,  that,  although  the  tempest  con- 
tinued to  rage  with  unabated  violence,  there  was 
no  longer  to  be  discovered  the  usual  appearance 
of  surf,  or  foam,  which  had  hitherto  attended  us. 
All  around  were  horror,  and  thick  gloom,  and  a 
black  sweltering  desert  of  ebony.  Superstitious 
terror  crept  by  degrees  into  the  spirit  of  the  old 
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Swede,  and  my  own  lonl  wu  wrapt  in  lilent 
wonder.  We  neglected  ail  oare  of  tho  ship,  aa 
worse  than  useless,  and  securing  ourselves  aa  well 
as  possible  to  the  stump  of  the  mizzen-mast, 
looked  out  bitterly  into  the  world  of  ocean.  Wc 
had  no  means  of  calculating  time,  nor  could  we 
form  any  guess  of  our  situation.  We  were,  how- 
ever, well  aware  of  having  made  farther  to  th«j 
eouthward  than  any  previous  navigators,  and 
felt  great  amazement  at  not  meeting  with  the 
usual  impediments  of  ice.  In  the  meantime 
every  moment  threatened  to  be  our  last — every 
mountainous  billow  hurried  to  overwhelm  iia. 
The  swell  surpassed  anything  I  had  imagined 
possible,  and  that  we  were  not  instantly  buried 
IS  a  miracle.  ^ly  companion  spoke  of  the  light- 
ness of  our  cargo,  and  reminded  me  of  the  excel- 
lent qualities  of  our  ship ;  but  I  could  not  help 
feeling  the  utter  hopelessness  of  hope  itself,  and 
prepared  myself  gloomily  for  that  death  which  I 
thought  nothing  could  defer  beyond  an  hour,  aa^ 
with  every  knot  of  way  the  ship  made,  the  swell- 
ing of  the  black  stupendous  seas  became  mom 
dismally  appalling.  At  times  we  gasped  for 
breath  at  an  elevation  beyond  the  albatross — at 
times  became  dizzy  with  the  velocity  of  our  de- 
scent into  some  watery  hell,  where  the  air  grew 
stagnant,  and  no  sound  disturbed  the  slumbers 
of  the  kraken. 

We  were  at  the  bottom  of  one  of  these  abysses, 

when  a  quick  scream  from  my  companion  broke 

fearfully  upon  the  night.    ' '  See !  see ! "  cried  he, 

'hrieking  in  my  ears,  * '  Almighty  God !  see  1  see  I'^ 

III.  9 
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As  he  spoke  I  became  aware  of  a  dull  sullen  glart 
of  red  light  which  streamed  down  the  sides  of  the 
vast  chasm  where  we  lay,  and  threw  a  fitful  bril- 
liancy upon  our  deck.  Casting  my  eyes  upwards, 
I  beheld  a  spectacle  which  froze  the  current  of 
my  blood.  At  a  terrific  height  directly  above  us, 
and  upon  the  very  verge  of  the  precipitous  de- 
scent, hovered  a  gigantic  ship  of  perhaps  four 
thousand  tons.  Although  upreared  upon  the 
summit  cf  a  wave  more  than  a  hundred  times  her 
own  altitude,  her  apparent  size  still  exceeded 
that  of  any  ship  of  the  line  or  East  Indiaman  in 
existence.  Her  huge  hull  was  of  a  deep  din^'v 
black,  unrelieved  by  any  of  the  customary  c;av- 
ings  of  a  ship.  A  single  row  of  brass  cannon  pi-o- 
truded  from  her  opt-n  ports,  and  dashed  trom  .he 
polished  surfaces  the  fires  of  innumerable  battle- 
lanterns  which  swung  to  and  fro  about  her  rig- 
ging. But  what  mainly  inspired  us  with  horror 
and  astonishment,  was  that  she  bore  up  under  a 
press  of  sail  in  the  very  teeth  of  that  supernat- 
ural sea,  and  of  that  ungovernable  hurricane. 
When  we  first  discovered  her,  her  bowa  wore 
alone  to  be  seen,  as  she  rose  slowly  from  the  dim 
and  horrible  gulf  beyond  her.  For  a  moment  of 
intense  terror  she  paused  upon  the  giddy  pin- 
nacle as  if  in  contemplation  of  her  own  sublim- 
ity, then  trembled,  and  tottered,  and — came 
down. 

At  this  instantj  I  Imow  not  what  sudden  self- 
possession  came  over  my  spirit.  Staggering  as 
far  aft  as  I  could,  I  awaited  fearlessly  the  ruin 
tfejfct  was  to  overwhelm.    Our  own  vessel  was  at 
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length  ceasing  from  her  stnjj^'^les,  and  sinking 
with  her  head  to  the  sea.  "'h,'  sMr-cii  of  the  de- 
scending mass  sti'uck  her,  onsoqueniiy,  'n  that 
portion  of  hor  frame  whi  i  ,'  as  near  :  under 
water,  and  tlie  inevitable  r;'suii  was  to  jurl  me, 
with  irresistible  violence,  upon  the  i -g^'ing  of  the 
stranger. 

As  I  fell,  the  ship  hove  in  stays,  and  went 
about;  and  to  the  confusion  ensuing  I  attribu- 
ted my  escape  from  the  notice  of  the  crew.  With 
little  difficulty  I  made  my  way,  unperceived,  to 
the  main  hatchway,  which  was  partially  open, 
and  soon  found  an  opportunity  of  secreting  my- 
self in  the  hold.  Why  I  did  so  I  can  hardly  tell. 
An  indefinite  sense  of  awe,  which  ^t  first  sight 
oi  the  navigators  of  the  ship  had  1  ken  hold  of 
my  mind,  was  perhaps  the  principle  of  my  con- 
cealment. I  -was  unwilling  to  trust  myself  with 
a  race  of  people  who  had  offered,  to  the  cursory 
glance  I  had  taken,  so  many  points  of  vague 
Liovelty,  doubt,  and  apprehension.  I  therefore 
t))onght  proper  to  contrive  a  hiding-place  in  the 
hnld.  This  I  did  by  removing  a  small  portion  of 
the  shifting  boards,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  afford 
me  a  convenient  retreat  between  the  huge  tim- 
bers of  the  ship. 

I  had  scarcely  completed  my  work,  when  a 
footstep  in  the  hold  forced  me  to  make  use  of 
it.  A  man  passed  by  my  place  of  concealment 
with  a  feeble  and  unsteady  gait.  I  could  not 
see  his  face,  but  had  an  opportunity  of  observ- 
ing general  appearance.  There  was  about  it 
an  evidence  of  great  age  and  infirmity.    His 
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knees  tottered  beneath  a  load  of  years,  and  his 
entire  frame  quivered  under  the  burthen.  He 
muttered  to  himself,  in  a  low  broken  tone,  some 
words  of  a  language  which  I  could  not  under- 
stand, and  groped  in  a  comer  among  a  pile 
of  singular-looking  instruments,  and  decaj'ed 
charts  of  navigation.  His  manner  was  a  wild 
mixture  of  the  peevishness  of  second  childhood, 
and  the  solemn  dignity  of  a  God.  He  at  length 
went  on  deck,  and  I  saw  him  no  more. 


A  feeling,  for  which  I  have  no  name,  has 
taken  possession  of  my  soul — a  sensation  which 
will  admit  of  no  analysis,  to  which  the  lessons 
of  by-gone  t  me  are  inadequate,  and  for  which 
I  fear  futui  ty  itself  will  ofit'er  me  no  key.  To 
a  mind  constituted  like  my  own,  the  latter  con- 
sideration  is  an  evil.  I  shall  never — I  know 
that  I  shall  ne^  ?r— be  satisfied  with  regard  to 
the  nature  of  my  conceptions.  Yet  it  is  not 
wonderful  that  these  conceptions  are  indefinite, 
since  they  have  their  origin  in  souwes  so  ut- 
terly novel.  A  new  sense — a  new  entity  is 
added  to  my  soul. 


It  is  long  since  I  first  trod  the  deck  of  this 
terrible  ship,  and  the  rays  of  my  destiny  are, 
I  think,  gathering  to  a  focus.  Incompreheusi- 
ble  men!  "Wrapped  up  in  meditations  of  a 
kind  which  I  cannot  divine,  they  pass  me  by 
unnoticed.  Concealment  is  utter  folly  on  J»v 
part,  for  the  people  will  not  see.    It  is  but  juit 
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now  that  I  passed  directly  before  the  eyes  of 
the  mate ;  it  was  no  long  while  ago  that  I  ven- 
tured into  the  captain's  own  private  cabin,  and 
took  thence  the  materials  with  which  I  write, 
and  have  written.  I  shall  from  time  to  time 
continue  this  journal.  It  is  true  that  I  may 
not  find  an  opportunity  of  transmitting  it  to 
the  world,  but  I  will  not  fail  to  make  the  en- 
deavor. At  the  last  moment  I  will  enclose  the 
MS.  in  a  bottle,  and  cast  it  within  the  sea. 


An  incident  has  occurred  which  has  given 
me  nev/  room  for  meditation.  Are  such  things 
the  operation  of  imgoverned  chancel  I  had 
ventured  upon  deck  and  thrown  myself  down, 
without  attracting  any  notice,  among  u  pile  of 
ratlin-stuff  and  old  sails,  in  the  bottom  of  the 
yawl.  "While  musing  upon  the  singularity  of 
my  fate,  I  unwittingly  daubed  with  a  tar-brush 
the  edges  of  a  neatly-folded  studding-sail  which 
lay  near  me  on  a  barrel.  The  studding-sail  is 
now  bent  upon  the  ship,  and  the  thoughtless 
touches  of  the  brush  are  spread  out  into  the 
word  Discovery. 

I  have  made  my  observations  lately  upon  the 
structure  of  the  vessel.  Although  well  armed, 
she  is  not,  I  think,  a  ship  of  war.  Her  rigging, 
build,  and  general  equipment,  all  negative  a 
supposition  of  this  kind.  What  she  is  not,  I 
can  easily  perceive ;  what  she  is,  I  fear  it  is  im- 
possible to  say.  I  know  not  how  it  is,  but  in 
scrutinizing  her  strange  model  and  singular  cast 
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of  spars,  her  huge  size  and  overgrown  suits  of 
canvas,  her  severely  simple  bow  aud  antiquated 
stem,  there  will  occasionally  flash  across  my 
mind  a  sensation  of  familiar  things,  and  there 
is  always  mixed  up  with  such  indistinct  shadows 
of  recollection,  an  unaccountable  memory  of 
old  foreign  chronicles  and  ages  long  ago.    •  *  * 

I  have  been  looking  at  the  timbers  of  the 
ship.  She  is  built  of  material  to  which  I  am 
a  stranger.  There  is  a  peculiar  character  about 
the  wood  which  strikes  me  as  rendering  it  unfit 
for  the  purpose  to  which  it  has  been  applied. 
I  mean  its  extreme  porousness,  considered  inde- 
pendently of  the  worm-eaten  condition  which 
is  a  consequence  of  navigation  in  these  seas, 
and  apart  from  the  rottenness  attendant  upon 
age.  It  will  appear  perhaps  an  observation 
somewhat  over-curious,  but  this  would  have 
every  characteristic  of  Spanish  oak,  if  Spanish 
oak  were  distended  by  any  unnatural  means. 

In  reading  the  above  sentence,  a  curious 
apothegm  of  an  old  weather-betiten  Dutch  navi- 
gator comes  full  upon  my  recollection.  "It  is 
as  sure,"  he  was  wont  to  say,  when  any  doubt 
was  entertained  of  his  veracity,  "as  sure  as 
there  is  a  sea  where  the  ship  itself  will  grow 
in  bulk  like  the  living  body  of  the  sea- 
man."       •  •  • 

About  an  hour  ago,  I  made  bold  to  trust 
myself  araonij  a  group  of  the  crew.  They  paid 
no  manner  of  attention,  .id,  although  I  stood 
in  the  very  midst  of  them  all,  seemed  utterly 
unconscious  of  my  presence.    Like  the  one  I 
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had  at  first  seen  in  the  hold,  they  all  bore  about 
them  the  marks  of  a  hoary  old   age.    Their 
knees  trembled  with  infirmity;  their  shoulders 
were  bent  double  with  decrepitude ;  their  shriv- 
elled skins  rattled  in  the   wind;  their  voices 
were  low,  tremulous,  and  broken;  their  eyes 
glistened  with  the  rheum  of  years;  and  their 
crray  hairs  streamed  terribly  in   the  tempest. 
Around  them,  on  every  part  of  the  deck,  lay 
scattered  mathematical  instruments  of  the  most 
quaint  and  obsolete  construction.      *       *      * 
I  mentioned,  some  time  ago,  the  bending  of 
a  studding-sail.    From  that  period,  the  ship, 
being  thro\vn  dead  off  the  wind,  has  continued 
her  terrific  course  due  south,  with  eveiy  rag  of 
canvas  packed  upon  her,  from  her  truck  to  her 
lower  studding-sail   booms,   and   rolling   every 
moment  her  top-gallant  yard-arms  into  the  most 
appalling  hell  of  water  which  it  can  emei'  into 
the  mind  of  man  to  imagine.    I  have  just  left 
the  deck,  where  I  find  it  impossible  to  main- 
tain a  footing,  although  the  crew  seem  to  ex- 
perience little  inconvenience.     It  appears  to  me 
a  miracle  of  miracles  that  our  enormous  bulk 
is  not  swallowed  up  at  once  and  forever.      We 
are  surely  doomed  to  hover  continually  upon 
the  brink  of  eternity,  without  taking  a  final 
plunge  into  the  abyss.    From  billows  a  thou- 
sand times  more  stupendous  than  any  I  have 
ever  seen,  we  glide  away  with  the  facility  of  the 
aiTowy  sea-gull;  and  the  colossal  waters  rear 
their  heads  above  us  like  demons  of  the  deop, 
but  like  demons  confined  to  simple  threats,  and 
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forbidden  to  destroy.  I  am  led  to  attribute 
these  frequent  escapes  to  the  only  natural  cause 
which  can  account  for  such  effect.  I  must  sup- 
pose the  suip  to  be  within  the  influence  of  some 
strong  current,  or  impetuous  under-tow.  •  •  * 
I  have  seen  the  captain  face  to  face,  and  in 
his  own  cabin — but,  as  I  expected,  he  paid  me 
no  attention.  Although  in  his  appearance  there 
is,  to  a  casual  observer,  nothing  which  might 
bespeak  him  more  or  less  than  man,  still,  a 
feeling  of  irrepressible  reverence  and  awe 
mingled  with  the  sensation  of  wonder  with 
which  I  regarded  him.  In  stature,  he  is  nearly 
my  own  height;  that  is,  about  five  feet  eight 
inches.  He  is  of  a  well-knit  and  compact  frame 
of  body,  neither  robust  nor  remarkable  other- 
wise. But  it  is  the  singularity  of  the  expres- 
sion which  reigns  upon  the  face— it  is  the  in- 
tense, the  wonderful,  the  thrilling  evidence  of 
old  age  so  utter,  so  extreme,  which  excites  within 
my  spirit  a  sense — a  sentiment  ineffable.  His 
forehead,  although  little  wrinkled,  seems  to  bear 
upon  it  the  stamp  of  a  myriad  of  years.  His 
gray  hairs  are  records  of  the  past,  and  his 
grayer  eyes  are  sybils  of  the  future.  The  cabin 
floor  was  thickly  strewn  with  strange,  iron- 
clasped  folios,  and  mouldering  instruments  of 
science,  and  obsolete,  long-forgotten  charts. 
His  head  was  bowed  down  upon  his  hands,  and 
he  pored,  with  a  fiery,  unquiet  eye,  over  a  paper 
which  I  took  to  be  a  commission,  and  which,  at  all 
events,  boie  the  signature  of  a  monarch.    He 
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mnrmured  to  himself — as  did  the  first  seaman 
whom  I  saw  in  the  hold — some  low  peevish  Billa- 
bles of  a  foreign  tongue;  and  although  the 
speaker  was  close  at  my  elbow,  his  voice  seemed 
to  reach  my  ear:  from  the  distance  of  a 
mile.         •         •         • 

The  ship  and  all  in  it  are  imbued  with  the 
spirit  of  Eld.  The  crew  glide  to  and  fro  like 
the  ghosts  of  buried  centuries;  their  eyes  have 
an  eager  and  uneasy  meaning;  and  when  their 
fingers  fall  athwart  my  path  in  the  wild  glare 
of  the  battle-lanterns,  I  feel  as  I  have  never 
felt  before,  although  I  have  been  all  my  life  a 
dealer  in  antiquities,  and  have  imbibed  the 
shadows  of  fallen  columns  at  Balbec,  and  Tad- 
mor,  and  Persepolis,  until  my  very  soul  has  be- 
come a  ruin.         •         •         • 

When  I  look  around  me,  I  feel  ashamed  of 
my  former  apprehension.  If  I  trembled  at  the 
blast  which  has  hitherto  attended  us,  shall  I  not 
stand  aghast  at  a  warring  of  wind  and  ocean, 
to  convey  any  idea  of  which,  the  words  tornado 
and  simoon  are  trivial  and  ineffective  t  All 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  ship,  is  the 
blackness  of  eternal  night,  and  a  chaos  of  foam- 
less  water;  but,  about  a  league  on  either  '>tde  of 
us,  may  be  seen,  indistinctly  and  at  intervals, 
stupendous  ramparts  of  ice,  towering  away  into 
the  desolate  sky,  and  looking  like  the  walls  of 
the  universe. 

As  I  imagined,  the  ship  proves  to  be  in  a 
current — if  that  appellation  can  properly  be 
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given  to  a  tide  which,  howling  and  shrieking 
by  the  white  ice,  thunders  on  to  the  southward 
with  a  velocity  like  the  headlong  dashing  of  a 
cataract.         •         •         • 

To  conceive  the  horror  of  my  sensations  is, 
I  presume,  utterly  impossible;  yet  a  curiosity 
to  penetrate  the  mysteries  of  these  awful  re- 
gions, predominates  even  over  my  despair,  and 
will  reconcile  me  to  the  most  hideous  aspect  of 
death.  It  is  evident  that  we  are  hurrying  on- 
ward to  some  exciting  knowledge — some  never- 
to-be-imparted  secret,  whose  attainment  is  de- 
struction. Perhaps  this  current  leads  us  to  the 
southern  pole  itself.  It  must  be  confessed  that 
a  supposition  apparently  so  wild  has  every  prob- 
ability in  its  favor.        •         •         • 

The  crew  pace  the  deck  with  unquiet  and 
tremulous  step;  but  there  is  upon  their  oounte< 
nance  and  expression  more  of  the  eagerness  of 
hope  than  of  tiie  apathy  of  despair. 

In  the  meantime  the  wind  is  still  in  our  poop, 
and,  as  we  cany  a  crowd  of  canvas,  the  ship  is 
at  times  lifted  bodily  from  out  the  seal  Oh, 
horror  upon  horror! — ^the  ice  opens  suddenly  to 
the  right,  and  to  the  left,  and  we  are  whirling 
dizzily,  in  immense  concentric  circles,  round  and 
round  the  borders  of  a  gigantic  amphitheatre, 
the  summit  of  whose  walls  is  lost  in  the  dark- 
ness and  the  distance.  But  little  time  will  be 
left  me  to  ponder  upon  my  destiny  I  The  circles 
rapidly  grow  small— we  are  plunging  madly 
within  the  grasp  of  the  whirlpool — ^and  amid  a 
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M>armg,  and  bellowing,  and  thundering  of  ocean 
and  tempest,  the  ship  is  quivering— oh  God!  and 
— going  down  I 

ffottfw— Tbe  "  MR  Found  to  a  Bottle,"  wm  orlglnallT  gub- 
lltbed  In  1831  [1833T].  and  tt  wm  not  until  man/  jr»ar«  after- 
ward  that  I  became  acquainted  with  the  mapa  of  Mercator,  « 
which  the  ocean  Is  represented  as  rushing,  by  four  moutna, 
into  the  (northern)  Polar  Oulf,  to  be  absorbed  Into  the  bowMa 
of  the  earth:  the  Pole  Itself  being  represmted  by  •  bum 
nek.  towering  to  a  prodlgtoua  height. 
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Th«  wara  of  God  in  Nature,  as  In  Prorldenoflb  tra  not  as 
Mr  ways ;  nor  ar«  the  models  that  we  frame  in  any  war  com' 
mensurate  to  the  vaatneas,  profundity,  and  unsearebaDleneas 
tt  Hie  works,  toMch  hav«  a  depth  in  them  greater  than  the 
weU  of  DemooritMa. 

-^oaeph  atanvUte. 

We  had  now  reached  the  smnmit  of  the  loftiest 
er:..rT.  For  some  minutes  the  old  man  seemed  too 
mtieh  exhausted  to  speak. 

*'  Not  long  ago,"  said  he  at  length,  "  and  I 
could  have  guided  you  on  this  route  as  veil  as 
the  youngest  of  my  sons;  but,  about  three  years 
past,  there  happened  to  me  an  event  such  as 
never  happened  before  to  mortal  man— or  at 
least  such  as  no  man  ever  survived  to  tell  of— 
and  the  six  hours  of  deadly  terror  which  I  then 
endured  have  broken  me  up  body  and  soul.  You 
suppose  me  a  very  old  man — ^but  I  am  not.  It 
took  less  than  a  single  day  to  change  these  hairs 
from  a  jetty  black  to  white,  to  weaken  my  limte, 
and  to  unstring  my  nerves,  so  that  I  tremble  at 
the  least  exertion,  and  am  frightened  at  a 
shadow.  Do  you  Imow  I  can  scarcely  look  over 
this  little  cliff  without  getting  giddy!  *' 
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The  "  little  cliff,"  upon  whose  edge  he  had 
80  carelessly  thrown  himself  down  to  rest  that 
the  weightier  portion  of  his  body  hung  over  it, 
while  he  was  only  kept  from  falling  by  the  ten- 
ure of  his  elbow  on  its  extreme  and  slippery  edge 
—this  "  little  cliff  "  arose,  a  sheer  unobstructed 
precipice  of  black  shining  rock,  some  fifteen  or 
sixteen  hundred  feet  from  the  world  of  crags  b^ 
neath  us.  Nothing  would  have  tempted  me  to 
be  within  a  half  dozen  yards  of  its  brink.  In 
truth  so  deeply  was  I  excited  by  the  perilous 
position  of  my  companion,  that  I  fell  at  full 
length  upon  the  ground,  clung  to  the  shrubs 
around  me.  and  dared  not  even  glance  upward 
at  the  sky— while  I  struggled  in  vain  to  divest 
myself  of  tne  i-^ea  that  the  foundations  of  the 
mountain  were  in  danger  from  the  fury  of  the 
winds.  It  was  long  before  I  could  reason  myself 
into  sufficient  courage  to  sit  up  and  look  out  into 
the  distance. 

"  You  must  get  over  these  fancies,"  said  the 
guide,  *'  for  I  have  brought  you  here  that  you 
might  have  the  best  possible  view  of  the  scene 
of  that  event  I  mentioned — and  to  tell  you  the 
whole  story  with  the  spot  just  imder  your  eye. 

"  We  are  now,"  he  continued,  in  that  particu- 
larizing manner  which  distinguished  him—"  we 
are  now  close  upon  the  Norwegian  coast — in  the 
sixty-eighth  degree  of  latitude — in  the  great 
province  of  Nordland — and  in  the  dreary  dis- 
trict of  Lofoden.  The  mountain  upon  whose  top 
we  sit  is  Helseggen,  the  Cloudy.  Now  raise  your- 
self up  a  little  higher— hold  on  to  the  graas  if 
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you  feel  giddy — so — and  look  out,  beyond  the 
belt  of  vapor  beneath  us,  into  the  sea." 

I  looked  dizzily,  and  beheld  a  wide  expanse 
of  ocean,  whose  waters  wore  so  inky  a  hue  as  to 
bring  at  once  to  my  mind  the  Nubian  geogra- 
pher's account  of  the  Mare  Tenebrarum.  A  pan- 
orama more  deplorably  desolate  no  human  imag- 
ination can  conceive.  To  the  right  and  left,  as 
far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  there  lay  outstretched, 
like  ramparts  of  the  world,  lines  of  horridly 
black  and  beetling  cliff,  whose  character  of  gloom 
was  but  the  more  forcibly  illustrated  by  the  surf 
which  reared  high  up  against  it  its  white  and 
ghastly  crest,  howling  and  shrieking  for  ever. 
Just  opporite  the  promontory  upon  whose  apex 
we  were  placed,  and  at  a  distance  of  some  five 
or  six  miles  out  at  sea,  there  was  visible  a  small, 
bleak-looking  island ;  or,  more  properly,  its  posi- 
tion was  discernible  through  the  wilderness  of 
surge  in  which  it  was  enveloped.  About  two 
miles  nearer  the  land,  arose  another  of  smaller 
size,  hideously  craggy  and  barren,  and  encom- 
passed at  various  intervals  by  a  cluster  of  dark 
rocks. 

The  appearance  of  the  ocean,  in  the  space  be- 
tween the  more  distant  island  and  the  shon^,  had 
something  very  unusual  about  it.  Although,  at 
the  time,  so  strong  a  gale  was  blowing  landward 
that  a  brig  in  the  remote  oflSng  lay  to  under  a 
double-reefed  trysail,  and  constantly  pluujjed 
her  whole  hull  out  of  sight,  still  there  was  here 
nothing  like  a  regular  swell,  but  only  a  short, 
quick,  angry  cross  dashing  of  water  in  every 
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direction— as  well  in  the  teeth  of  the  wind  as 
otherwise.  Of  foam  there  was  little  except  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  rocks. 

••  The  island  in  the  distance,"  resumed  the  old 
man,  "  is  called  by  the  Norwegians  Vurrgh.  The 
one  midway  is  Moskoe.  That  a  mile  to  the  north- 
ward is  Ambaaren.  Yonder  are  Islesen,  Hoth- 
ohn,  Keildhelm,  Suarven,  and  Buckholm.  Fur- 
ther off— between  Moskoe  and  Vurrgh— are  Ot- 
terholm,  Flimen,  Sandflesen,  and  Stockholm 
These  are  the  true  names  of  the  places — but  why 
it  has  been  thought  necessary  to  name  them  at 
all,  is  more  than  either  you  or  I  can  understand. 
Do  you  hear  anything!  Do  you  see  any  change 
in  the  water?  " 

We  had  now  been  about  ten  minutes  upon  the 
top  of  HelsKggen,  to  which  we  had  ascended  from 
the  interior  of  Lof  oden  so  that  we  liad  caught  no 
glimpst"  of  the  sea  until  it  had  burst  upon  us 
from  the  summit.  As  the  old  man  spoke,  I  be- 
caiiJt'  aware  of  a  loud  and  gradually  increasing 
soiiad,  like  the  moaning  of  a  vast  herd  of  buf- 
faloes u|ion  an  American  prairie;  and  at  the 
same  moment  I  perceived  that  what  seamen  tei-ra 
the  chopping  character  of  the  ocean  beneath  us, 
was  rapidly  changin*^  into  a  current  which  set 
to  the  eastward.  Even  while  I  gazed,  this  cur- 
n>nt  acquired  a  monstrous  velocity.  Each  mo- 
ment added  to  its  speed— to  its  headlong  impetu- 
osity. In  five  minutes  the  whole  sea,  as  far  as 
Vun^,  was  lashed  into  ungovernable  fury ;  but 
it  was  between  Moskoe  and  the  coast  that  the 
main  uproar  held  its  sway.    Here  the  vast  bed 
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of  the  waters,  seamed  and  scarred  into  a  thoa* 
sand  conflicting  channels,  burst  suddenly  into 
phrensied  convulsion — Sheaving,  boiling,  hissing 
— gyrating  in  gigantic  and  innumerable  vortices, 
and  all  whirling  and  plunging  on  to  the  eastward 
with  a  rapidity  which  water  never  elsewhere  as- 
sumes, except  in  precipitous  descents. 

In  a  few  minutes  more,  there  came  over  the 
scene  another  radical  alteration.  The  general 
surface  grew  somewhat  more  smooth,  and  the 
whirlpool,  one  by  one,  disappeared,  while  pro- 
digious streaks  of  foam  became  apparent  where 
none  had  been  seen  before.  These  streaks,  at 
length,  spreading  out  to  a  great  distance,  and 
entering  into  combination,  took  unto  themselves 
the  gyratory  motion  of  the  subsided  vortices,  and 
seemed  to  form  the  germ  of  another  more  vast. 
Suddenly — ^very  suddenly — ^this  assumed  a  dis- 
tinct and  definite  existence,  in  a  circle  of  more 
than  a  mile  in  diameter.  The  edge  of  the  whirl 
was  represented  by  a  broad  belt  of  gleaming 
spray;  but  no  particle  of  this  slipped  into  the 
mouth  of  the  terrific  funnel,  whose  interior,  as 
far  as  the  eye  could  fathom  it,  was  a  smooth, 
shining,  and  jet-black  wall  of  water,  inclined  to 
the  horizon  at  an  angle  of  some  forty-five  de- 
grees, speeding  dizzily  round  and  round  with  a 
swaying  and  sweltering  motion,  and  sendincf 
forth  to  the  winds  an  appalling  voice,  half 
shriek,  half  roj?r,  such  as  not  even  the  mighty 
cataract  of  Niagara  ever  lifts  up  in  its  agony  to 
Heaven. 

The  mountain  trembled  to  its  very  base,  and 
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the  rock  rocked.  I  threw  myself  upon  my  face, 
and  clung  to  the  scant  herbage  in  an  excess  of 
nervous  agitation. 

"  This  "  said  I  at  length,  to  the  old  man— 
"  this  can  be  nothing  else  than  the  great  whirl- 
pool  of  the  Maelstrom."  , 

"  So  it  is  sometimes  termed,"  said  ne.  we 
Norwegians  call  it  the  Moskoe-strom,  from  the 
island  "of  Moskoe  in  the  midway. 

The  ordinary  account  of  this  vortex  Jad  by 
no  means  prepared  me  for  what  I  saw.    That  of 
Jonas  Ramus,  which  is  perhaps  the  most  (wrcum- 
stantial  of  any,  cannot  impart  the  f aint^  con- 
ception  either  of  the  magnificence,  or  of  the  hor- 
roVof  the  scene-or  of  the  wild  Wdenng 
sense  of  the  novel  which  confounds  the  beholder. 
I  am  not  sure  from  what  point  of  view  tiie  writer 
m  question  surveyed  it,  nor  at  what  tune;  but 
it  could  neither  have  been  from  the  summit  of 
Helseggen,  nor  during  a  storm.    Ther^  are  some 
passag^  of  this  description,  nevertheless,  which 
may  be  quoted  for  their  details,  although  their 
effect  is  exceedingly  feeble  in  conveymg  an  un- 
pression  of  the  spectacle.  „ 

"Between  Lofoden  and  Moskoe,  he  says, 
"  the  depth  of  the  water  is  between  thirty-six 
and  forty  fathoms ;  but  on  the  other  side,  toward 
Ver  (Vurrgh)  this  depth  decreases  so  as  not  to 
afford  a  convenient  passage  for  a  ve^el,  without 
the  risk  of  splitting  on  the  rocks,  which  happeM 
even  in  the  calmest  weather.  When  it  is  flood, 
the  stream  runs  up  the  country  between  ly^fo- 
den  and  Moskoe  with  a  boisterous  rapidity;  but 
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the  roar  of  its  impetuous  ebb  to  the  sea  is  scarce 
equalled  by  the  loudest  and  most  dreadful  cata* 
racts;  the  noise  being  heard  several  leagues  off, 
and  the  vortices  or  pits  are  of  such  an  extent  anJ 
depth,  that  if  a  ship  comes  within  its  attraction, 
it  is  inevitably  absorbed  and  carried  down  to  the 
bottom,  and  there  beat  to  pieces  against  the 
rocks;  and  when  the  water  relaxes,  the  frag' 
ments  thereof  are  thrown  up  again.  But  thes*? 
intervals  of  tranquillity  are  only  at  the  turn  of 
the  ebb  and  flood,  and  in  cahn  weather,  and  last 
but  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  its  violence  gradual:;' 
returning.  When  the  stream  is  most  boisterous, 
and  its  fury  heightened  by  a  storm,  it  is  danger- 
ous to  come  within  a  Norway  mile  of  it.  Boats 
yachts,  and  ships  have  been  carried  away  by  not 
guarding  against  it  before  they  were  carried 
within  ite  reach.  It  likewise  happens  frequently, 
that  whales  come  too  near  the  stream,  and  are 
overpowered  by  its  violence;  and  then  it  is  im- 
possible to  describe  their  bowlings  and  bellow- 
ings  in  their  fruitless  stru^les  to  disengage 
themselves.  A  bear  once,  attempting  to  swim 
from  Lofoden  to  Moskoe,  was  caught  by  the 
stream  and  borne  down,  while  he  roared  terribly, 
so  as  to  be  heard  on  shore.  Large  stocks  of  firs 
and  pine  trees,  after  being  absorbed  by  the  cur- 
rent, rise  again  broken  and  torn  to  such  a  decree 
as  if  bristles  grew  upon  them.  This  plainly 
shows  the  bottom  to  consist  of  craggy  rocks, 
among  which  they  are  whirled  to  and  fro.  This 
stream  is  regulated  by  the  flux  and  reflux  of 
the  sea — it  being  constantly  high  and  low  water 
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every  six  hours.  In  the  year  1645,  early  in  the 
morning  of  Sexagesima  Sunday,  it  raged  with 
such  noise  and  impetuosity  that  the  very  stones 
of  the  houses  on  the  coast  fell  to  the  ground. 

In  regard  to  the  depth  of  the  water,  I  could 

not  see  how  this  could  have  been  ascertained  at 

all  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  vortex.    The 

"  forty  fathoms  "  must  have  reference  only  to 

portions  of   the  channel   close  upon  the  shore 

either  of  Moskoe  or  Lofoden.    The  depth  in  the 

centre  of  the  Moskoe-striim  must  be  unmeasura- 

blv  greater:  and  no  better  proof  of  this  fact  is 

necessary  than  can  be  obtained  from  even  the 

sidelong  glance  into  the  abyss  of  the  whirl  which 

may  be  had  from  the  highest  crag  of  Helseggen. 

Looking  down  from  this  pinnacle  upon  the  howl- 

in?  Phlegethon  below,  I  could  not  help  smilmg 

at'the  sunplicity  with  which  the  honest  Jonas 

Ramus  records,  as  a  matter  difficult  of  belief, 

the  anecdotes  of  the  whales  and  the  beare,  for  it 

appeared  to  me,  in  fact,  a  self-evident  thing,  that 

the  largest  ships  of  the  line  in  existence,  coming 

within  the  influence  of  that  deadly  attraction, 

could  resis .  it  as  little  as  a  feather  the  hurricane, 

and  must  disappear  bodil"  and  at  once. 

The  attempts  to  accou  for  the  phenomenon 
—some  of  which  I  rememc  it,  seemed  to  me  suf- 
ficiently plausible  in  perusal— now  wore  a  very 
different  and  unsatisfactory  aspect.  The  idea 
generally  received  is  that  this,  as  well  as  three 
smaller  vortices  among  the  Perroe  Islands, 
"  have  no  other  cause  than  the  collision  of  waves 
rising  and  falling,  at  flux  and  reflux,  against  a 
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ridge  of  rocks  and  shelves,  which  confines  th« 
water  so  that  it  precipitates  itself  like  a  cataract; 
and  thus  the  higher  the  flood  rises,  the  deeper 
must  the  fall  be,  and  the  natural  reaxilt  of  all  is 
a  whirlpool  or  vortex,  the  prodigious  suction  of 
which  is  suflBciently  known  by  lesser  experi- 
ments." — These  are  the  words  of  the  Encyclo- 
piedia  Britannica.  Kircher  and  others  imagine 
that  in  the  centre  of  the  channel  of  the  Mael. 
Strom  is  an  abyss  penetratimg  the  globe,  and  is- 
suing in  some  very  remote  part — ^the  Gulf  of 
Bothnia  being  somewhat  decidedly  named  in  one 
instance.  This  opinion,  idle  in  itself,  was  the 
one  to  which,  as  I  gazed,  my  imagination  most 
readily  assented;  and,  mentioning  it  to  the  guide, 
I  was  rather  surprised  to  hear  him  say  that, 
although  it  was  the  view  almost  universally  en- 
tertained of  the  subject  by  the  Norwegians,  it 
nevertheless  was  not  his  own.  As  to  the  former 
notion  he  confessed  his  inability  to  comprehend 
it;  and  here  I  agreed  with  him — for,  however 
conclusive  on  paper,  it  becomes  altogether  un- 
intelligible, and  even  absurd,  amid  the  thunder 
of  the  ab\'^«. 

**  You  have  had  a  good  look  at  the  whirl 
now,"  said  the  old  man,  **  and  if  you  will  creep 
roimd  this  crag,  so  as  to  get  in  its  lee,  and  deaden 
the  roar  of  the  water,  I  will  tell  you  a  story  that 
will  convince  you  I  ought  to  know  something  of 
the  Moskoe-strom." 

I  placed  myself  as  desired,  and  he  proceeded, 

"  Jilysclf  and  my  two  brothers  once  owned  8 

■chooner-rigged  smack  of  about  seventy  tons  bu^ 
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then,  with  which  we  wer«j  in  the  habit  of  fishing 
among  the  islands  beyond  Moskoe,  nearly  to 
Vurrgh.  In  aU  violent  eddies  at  sea  there  is  good 
fishing,  at  proper  opportunities,  if  one  has  only 
the  courage  to  attempt  it ;  but  among  the  whole 
of  the  Lofoden  coastmen,  we  three  were  the  only 
ones  who  made  a  regular  business  of  going  out 
to  the  islands,  as  I  tell  you.  The  usual  grounds 
are  a  great  way  lower  down  to  the  southward. 
There  fish  can  be  got  at  all  hours,  without  much 
risk,  and  therefore  these  places  are  preferred. 
The  choice  i:i)ots  over  here  among  the  rocks,  how- 
ever, not  only  yield  the  finest  variety,  but  in  far 
greater  abundance;  so  that  we  often  got  in  a 
single  day,  what  the  more  timid  of  the  craft 
codd  not  scrape  together  in  a  week.  In  fact,  we 
made  it  a  matter  of  desperate  speculation — the 
risk  of  life  standing  instead  of  labor,  and  cour- 
age answering  for  capital. 

**  "^e  kept  the  smack  in  a  cove  about  five  miles 
hi  up  the  coast  than  this;  and  it  was  our 
pr  ce,  in  fine  weather,  to  take  advantage  of 
the  fifteen  minutes'  slack  to  push  across  the  main 
channel  of  the  Moskoe-strbm,  far  above  the  pool, 
and  then  drop  down  upon  anchorage  somewhere 
near  Otterholm,  or  Sandflesen,  where  the  eddies 
are  not  so  violent  as  elsewhere.  Here  we  used  to 
remain  until  nearly  time  for  slack-water  again, 
when  we  weighed  and  made  for  home.  We  never 
set  out  upon  this  expedition  without  a  steady 
side  wind  for  going  and  coming — one  that  we 
felt  sure  would  not  fail  us  before  our  return— 
and  we  seldom  made  a  miscalculation  upon  thia 
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point.  Twice,  during  six  years,  we  were  forced 
to  stay  all  night  at  anchor  on  account  of  a  dead 
calm,  which  is  a  rare  thing  indeed  just  about 
here ;  and  once  we  had  to  remain  on  the  grounds 
nearly  a  week,  starving  to  death,  owing  to  a  gale 
which  blew  up  shortly  after  our  arrival,  and 
made  the  channel  too  boisterous  to  be  thought  of. 
Upon  this  occasion  we  should  have  been  driven 
out  to  sea  in  spite  of  every  thing,  (for  the  whirl- 
pools threw  us  round  and  round  so  violently, 
that,  at  length,  we  fouled  our  anchor  and 
dragged  it)  if  it  had  not  been  that  we  drifted 
into  one  of  the  iimumerable  cross  currents — here 
to-day  and  gone  to-morrow — ^which  drove  us  un- 
der the  lee  of  Flimen,  where,  by  good  luck,  we 
brought  up. 

"  I  could  not  tell  you  the  twentieth  part  of 
the  difficulties  we  encountered  *  on  the  groimd ' 
— it  is  a  bad  spot  to  be  in,  even  in  good  weather 
— ^but  we  make  shift  always  to  run  the  gauntlet 
of  the  Moskoe-strom  itself  without  accident;  al- 
though at  times  my  heart  has  been  in  my  mouth 
when  we  happened  to  be  a  minute  or  so  behind 
or  before  the  slack.  The  wind  sometimes  was  not 
as  strong  as  we  thought  it  at  starting,  and  then 
we  made  rather  less  way  than  we  could  wish, 
while  the  current  rendered  the  smack  unmanage- 
able. My  eldest  brother  had  a  son  eighteen  years 
old,  and  I  had  two  stout  boys  of  my  own.  These 
would  have  been  of  great  assistance  at  such 
times,  in  using  the  sweeps  as  well  as  afterward 
in  fishing — but,  somehow,  although  we  ran  the 
risk  ourselves,  we  had  not  the  heart  to  let  the 
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young  ones  get  into  the  danger— for,  after  all 
said  and  done,  it  was  a  horrible  danger,  and  that 
is  the  truth. 

"  It  is  now  within  a  few  days  of  three  years 
since  what  I  am  going  to  tell  you  occurred.  It 
was  on  the  tenth  of  July,  18—,  a  day  which  the 
people  of  this  part  of  the  world  will  never  for- 
get— for  it  was  one  in  which  blew  the  most  ter- 
rible  hurricane  that  ever  came  out  of  the  heav- 
ens. And  yet  all  the  morning  and  indeed  until 
late  in  the  afternoon,  there  was  a  gentle  and 
steady  breeze  from  the  southwest,  while  the  sun 
shone  brightly,  so  that  the  oldest  seaman  among 
as  could  not  have  foreseen  what  was  to  follow. 

*•  The  three  of  us—my  two  brothers  and  my- 
self—had crossed  over  to  the  islands  about  two 
o'clock  P.  M.,  and  soon  nearly  loaded  the  smack 
with  fine  fish,  which,  we  all  remarked,  were  more 
plenty  that  day  than  we  had  ever  known  them. 
It  was  just  seven,  by  my  watch,  when  we  weighed 
and  started  for  home,  so  as  to  make  the  worst  of 
the  Strom  at  slack  water,  which  we  knew  would 
be  at  eight. 

"We  set  out  with  a  fresh  wind  on  our  star- 
board quarter,  and  for  some  time  spanked  along 
at  a  great  rate,  never  dreaming  of  danger,  for 
indeed  we  saw  not  the  slightest  reason  to  ap- 
prehend it.  Ail  at  once  we  were  taken  aback 
by  a  breeze  from  over  Helseggen.  This  was  most 
imusual— something  that  had  never  happened 
to  us  before — and  I  began  to  feel  a  little  un- 
easy, without  exactly  knowing  why.  We  put 
the  boat  on  the  wind,  but  could  make  no  head- 
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wi^  at  all  for  the  eddies,  and  I  was  upon  the 
point  of  proposing  to  return  to  the  anchoruj^e. 
when,  looking  astern,  we  saw  the  whole  horizon 
covered  with  a  singular  copper-covered  cloud 
that  rose  with  the  most  amazing  velocity. 

*'In  the  meantime  the  breeze  that  had  headed 
us  off  fell  aw  .ay  and  we  were  dead  becalmed, 
drifting  about  in  every  direction.  This  state  of 
things,  however,  did  not  last  long  enough  to 
give  us  time  to  think  about  it.  In  less  than  a 
minute  the  storm  was  upon  us — in  less  than 
two  the  sky  was  entirely  overcast — and  what 
with  this  and  the  driving  spray,  it  became  sud- 
denly so  dark  that  we  could  not  see  each  other  in 
the  smack. 

**Such  a  hurricane  as  then  blew  it  is  folly  to 
attempt  describing.  The  oldest  seaman  in  Nor- 
way never  experienced  any  thing  like  it.  "We 
had  let  our  sails  go  by  the  run  before  it  cleverly 
took  us ;  but,  at  the  first  puff,  both  of  the  mast' 
went  by  the  board  as  if  they  had  been  sawed 
off — the  mainmast  taking  with  it  the  youngest 
brother,  ^ho  had  lashed  himself  to  it  for  safety. 

"Our  boat  was  the  lightest  feather  of  a  thing 
that  had  ever  sat  upon  water.  It  had  a  complete 
flush  deck,  with  only  a  small  hatch  near  the 
bow,  and  this  hatch  it  had  always  been  our  cus- 
tom to  batten  down  when  about  to  cross  the 
Strom,  by  way  of  precaution  against  the  chop- 
ping seas.  But  for  this  circtunstance  we  should 
have  foundered  at  once — for  we  lay  entirely 
buried  for  some  moments.  How  my  elder 
brother  escaped  destruction  I  cannot  say,  for  I 
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never  had  an  opportunity  of  ascertaining.  For 
my  part,  as  soon  as  I  had  let  the  foresail  run, 
I  threw  myself  flat  on  deck,  with  my  feet 
against  the  narrow  gunwale  of  the  bow,  and 
with  my  hands  grasping  a  ring-bolt  near  the 
foot  of  the  foremast.  It  was  mere  mstinct  that 
prompted  me  to  do  this — ^which  was  imdoubted- 
ly  the  very  best  thing  I  could  have  done — for  I 
was  too  much  flurried  to  think. 

"For  some  moments  we  were  completely  del- 
nged,  as  I  say,  and  all  this  tune  I  held  my 
breath,  and  clung  to  the  bolt.  When  I  could 
itand  it  no  longer  I  raised  myself  upon  my 
knees,  still  keeping  hold  with  my  hands,  and 
thus  got  my  head  clear.  Presently  our  little 
boat  gave  herself  a  shake,  just  as  a  dog  does  in 
eoming  out  of  the  water,  and  thus  rid  herself, 
in  some  measure,  of  the  seas.  I  was  now  trying 
to  get  the  better  of  the  stupor  that  had  come 
over  me,  and  to  collect  my  senses  so  as  to  see 
what  was  to  be  done,  when  I  felt  somebody 
grasp  my  arm.  It  was  my  elder  brother,  and 
my  heart  leaped  for  joy,  for  I  had  made  sure 
that  he  was  overboard— but  the  next  moment 
all  this  joy  was  turned  into  horror — for  he  put 
his  mouth  close  to  my  ear,  and  screamed  out  the 
moTd'Moskoe-strdml* 

"No  one  will  ever  know  what  my  feelings 
were  at  that  moment.  I  shook  from  head  to 
foot  as  if  I  had  had  the  most  violent  fit  of  the 
ague.  I  knew  what  he  meant  by  that  one  word 
well  enough — I  knew  what  he  wished  to  make 
me  understand.    With  the  wind  that  now  drove 
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ns  on,  we  wero  bound  for  the  whirl  of  the  StrGm, 
and  nothing  could  save  us  I 

"You  perceive  that  in  crossing  the  Strom 
channel,  we  alwajrs  went  a  long  way  up  above 
the  whirl,  even  in  the  calmest  weather,  and 
then  had  to  wait  and  watch  carefully  for  the 
slack — but  now  we  were  driving  right  upon  the 
pool  itself,  and  in  such  a  hurricane  as  this! 
*To  be  sure,'  I  thought,  'we  shall  get  there  jmt 
about  the  slack — there  is  some  little  hope  in 
that' — but  in  the  next  moment  I  cursed  myself 
for  being  so  great  a  fool  as  to  dream  of  hope  at 
all.  I  knew  very  well  that  we  were  doomed, 
had  we  been  ten  times  a  ninety-gnn  ship. 

"By  this  time  the  first  fury  of  the  tempest 
had  spent  itself,  or  perhaps  we  did  not  feel  it 
so  much,  as  we  scudded  before  it,  but  at  all 
events  the  seas,  which  at  first  had  been  kept 
down  by  the  wind,  and  lay  flat  and  frothing, 
now  got  up  in  absolute  mountains.  A  3in;4iilar 
change,  too,  had  come  over  the  heiivens. 
Around  in  every  direction  it  was  still  as  black 
as  pitch,  but  nearly  overhead  there  burst  out, 
all  at  once,  a  circular  rift  of  clear  sky-— as  clear 
as  I  ever  saw — ^and  of  a  deep  bright  blue — and 
through  it  there  blazed  forth  the  full  moon  with 
a  lustre  that  I  never  before  knew  her  to  wear. 
She  lit  up  every  thing  about  us  vnth  the  great- 
est distinctness — but,  oh  God,  what  a  scene  it 
was  to  light  up ! 

**I  now  made  one  or  two  attempts  to  speak 
to  my  brother— but  in  some  manner  which  I 
could  not  understand,  the  din  had  so  increased 
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that  I  could  not  make  him  hear  a  single  word, 
although  I  Bcreamed  at  the  top  of  my  voice  in 
hig  ear.  Presently  he  shook  his  head,  looking 
as  pale  as  death,  and  held  up  one  of  his  fingers, 
BB  if  to  say  HistcnJ' 

•'At  first  I  could  not  make  out  what  he 
meant — ^but  soon  a  hideous  thought  flashed  upon 
me.  I  dragged  my  watch  from  its  fob.  It  was 
not  going.  I  glanced  at  its  face  by  the  moon- 
light, and  then  burst  in  tears  as  I  flung  it  far 
away  in  the  ocean.  It  had  run  down  at  seven 
o'clock.  We  were  lehind  the  time  of  the  slaclcp 
and  the  whirl  of  the  Strom  was  in  full  fury! 

"When  a  boat  is  well  built,  properly  trimmed, 
and  not  deep  laden,  the  waves  in  a  strong  gale, 
when  it  is  going  large,  seem  always  to  slip 
frcra  beneath  hei' — ^which  appears  strange  to  a 
landsman— and  this  is  what  is  called  riding,  in 
sea  phrase. 

"Well,  so  far  we  had  ridden  the  swells  very 
cieverly;  but  presently  a  gigantic  sea  happened 
to  take  us  right  under  the  counter,  and  bore 
us  with  it  as  it  rose — up— up— as  if  into  the  sk:'. 
1  would  not  have  believed  that  any  wave  could 
rise  so  hiorh.  And  then  down  we  came  with  a 
sweep,  a  slide,  and  a  plunge  that  made  me  feel 
sick  and  diz2y,  as  if  I  was  falling  from  some 
lofty  mountain-top  in  a  dream.  But  while  we 
were  up  I  had  thrown  a  quick  glance  around — 
and  that  one  glance  was  all-sufficient.  I  saw  our 
exact  position  in  an  instant.  The  Moskoe-strom 
whirlpool  was  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  uead 
ahead— but  no  more  like  the  evory-day  Moskoe- 
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itrOm  than  the  whirl,  as  yon  see  it,  is  like  a  mill- 
race.  If  I  had  not  known  where  we  were,  and 
what  we  had  to  expect,  I  should  not  have  recog- 
nized the  place  at  all.  As  it  was,  I  voluntarilj 
closed  my  eyes  in  horror.  The  lids  clenched 
themselves  together  as  if  in  a  spasm. 

"It  conid  not  have  bcea  more  than  two  min- 
utes afterwards  until  we  suddenly  felt  the  waves 
subdue,  and  were  enveloped  in  foam.  The 
boat  mude  a  sharp  half  turn  to  larboard,  and 
then  shot  off  in  its  new  direction  like  a  thunder- 
bolt. At  the  same  moment  the  roaring  noise 
of  the  water  was  completely  dro\vned  in  a  kind 
of  shrill  e^riek — such  a  sound  as  you  mi-xht 
imagine  given  out  by  the  wuter-pipes  of  many 
thousand  steam-vessels  letting  off  their  steam 
all  together.  We  were  now  in  the  belt  of  s\irf 
that  always  surrounds  the  whirl ;  and  I  thought, 
of  course,  that  another  moment  would  plunjre 
us  into  the  abyss,  down  which  we  could  only  see 
indistinctly  on  accoimt  of  the  amazing  velocity 
with  which  we  were  borne  along.  The  boat  did 
not  seem  to  sink  into  the  water  at  all,  bnt  to 
skim  like  an  air-bubble  upon  the  surface  of  the 
surge.  Her  starboard  side  was  next  the  whirl. 
and  on  the  larboard  arose  the  world  of  ocean  we 
had  left  It  stood  like  a  huge  writhing  wall 
between  us  and  the  horizon. 

"It  may  appear  strange,  but  now,  when  we 
were  in  the  very  jaws  of  the  gulf,  I  felt  more 
composed  than  when  we  were  only  approaching 
it.  Having  made  up  my  mind  to  hope  no  more, 
I  got  rid  of  a  great  deal  of  that  terror  which  an- 
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manned  me  at  flrat.  I  supposed  it  was  despair 
that  strung  my  nerves. 

"It  may  look  like  boasting — but  what  I  tell 
you  is  truth — I  began  to  reflect  how  magnifi- 
cent a  thing  it  was  to  die  in  such  a  manner, 
and  how  foolish  it  was  in  me  to  think  of  so  pal- 
try a  consideration  as  my  own  individual  life, 
in  view  of  so  wonderful  a  manifestation  of  God's 
power.  I  do  believe  that  I  blushed  with  shame 
when  this  idea  crossed  my  mind.  After  a  little 
while  I  became  possessed  with  the  keenest  curios- 
ity about  the  whirl  itself.  I  positively  felt  a 
wish  to  explore  its  depths,  even  at  the  sacrifice 
I  was  going  to  make ;  and  my  principal  grief  was 
that  I  should  never  be  able  to  tell  my  old  com- 
panions on  shore  about  the  mysteries  I  should 
see.  These,  no  doubt,  were  sinfjular  fanciei^ 
to  occupy  a  man  *s  mind  in  such  extremity — and 
I  have  often  thought  since,  that  the  revolutions 
of  the  boat  going  around  the  pool  might  have 
rendered  me  a  little  light-headed. 

"There  was  another  circumstance  which 
tended  to  restore  my  self-possession;  and  this 
was  the  cessation  of  the  wind,  which  could  not 
reach  us  in  our  present  situation — for,  as  you 
saw  for  yourself,  the  belt  of  the  surf  is  consid- 
erably lower  than  the  general  bed  of  the  ocean, 
and  this  latter  now  towered  above  us,  a  high 
black,  mountainous  ridge.  If  you  have  never 
been  at  sea  in  a  heavy  gale,  you  can  form  no 
idea  of  the  confusion  of  mind  occasioned  by  the 
wind  and  spray  together.  They  blind,  deafen, 
fnd  strangle  you,  and  take  away  all  power  of 
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actiun  or  reflection.  But  we  were  now,  in  « 
great  measure,  rid  of  these  annoyances — ^just  as 
death-condemned  felons  in  prison  are  allow ta 
petty  indulgences,  forbidden  them  while  their 
doom  is  yet  uncertain. 

"How  often  we  made  the  circuit  of  the  belt 
it  is  impossible  to  say.  We  careered  round  and 
roiind  for  perhaps  an  hour,  flying  rather  than 
floating,  getting  gradually  more  and  more  into 
the  middle  of  the  surge,  and  then  nearer  and 
nearer  to  its  horrible  inner  edge.  All  this  time 
I  had  never  let  go  of  the  ring-bolt.  My  brother 
w?s  at  the  stern,  holding  on  to  a  small  empty 
water-cask  which  had  been  securely  lashed  undt  r 
the  coop  of  the  counter,  and  was  the  only  thin?; 
on  deck  that  had  not  been  swept  overboard  wli.'u 
the  gale  first  took  us.  As  we  approached  the 
brink  of  the  pit  he  let  go  his  hold  upon  this 
and  made  for  the  ring  from  which,  in  the  agony 
of  his  terror,  he  endeavored  to  force  my  hands, 
as  it  was  not  large  enough  to  afford  us  both  a 
secure  grasp.  I  never  felt  deeper  grief  than 
when  I  saw  him  attempt  this  act — ^although  I 
knew  he  was  a  madman  when  he  did  it— 
a  ravmg  maniac  through  sheer  fright.  I  did 
not  care,  however,  to  contest  the  point  with  him. 
I  knew  it  could  make  no  difference  whether 
either  of  us  held  on  at  all;  so  I  let  him  have 
the  bolt,  and  went  astern  to  the  cask.  This 
there  was  no  great  tifliculty  in  doing;  for  the 
smack  flew  round  steadily  enough,  and  upon 
an  even  keel — only  swaying  to  and  fro  with  tht> 
immense   sweeps   and    swelters   of    the    whirl. 
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Scarcely  had  I  secured  myself  in  my  new  po- 
sition, when  we  gave  a  wild  lurch  to  starboard, 
and  rushed  headlong  into  the  abyss  I  mut- 
tered a  hurried  prayer  to  God,  and  thought  all 

iras  over.  « ^i     j         * 

"As  I  felt  the  sickening  sweep  of  the  descent, 
I  had  instinctively  tightened  my  hold  upon  the 
barrel,  and  closed  my  eyes.    For  some  seconds 
I  dared  not  open  them— while  I  expected  mstant 
destruction,  and  wondered  that  I  was  not  al- 
ready in  my  death-struggles  with  the  water. 
But  moment  after  moment  elapsed.    I  still  lived. 
The  sense  of  falling  had  ceased;  and  the  motion 
of  the  vessel  seemed  much  as  it  had  been  betore, 
while  in  the  belt  of  foam,  with  the  exception  that 
she  now  lay  more       .ng.    1  took  courage  and 
looked  once  again  upon  the  scene.      .        ^       ^ 
'  "Never  shall  I  forget  the  snsation  of  awe, 
horror,  and  admiration  with  winch  I  gazed  about 
me     The  boat  appeared  to  be  hanging,  as  it  by 
magic,  midway  down,  upon  the  interior  surface 
of  a  funnel  vast  in  circumference,  prodigious  in 
depth,  and  whose  perfectly  smooth  sjdes  might 
have  been  mistaken  for  ebony   but  for  the  be- 
wildering    rapidity    with    which    they    spun 
around,  and  for  the  gleaming  and  ghastly  rad  - 
anee  they  shot  forth,  as  the  rays  of  the  full 
moon,  from  that  circular  rift  amid  clouds  which 
I  have  already  described,  streamed  in  a  flood  of 
eolden  glory  along  the  black  walls  and  far  away 
down  into  the  inmost  recesses  of  the  abyss. 

"  At  first  I  was  too  much  confused  to  observe 
anv  thing  accurately.    The  general  burst  of  ter- 
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rific  grandeur  was  all  that  I  beheld.  When  I 
recovered  myself  a  little,  however,  my  gaze  fell 
instinctively  downward.  In  this  direction  I  was 
able  to  obtain  an  unobstructed  view,  from  the 
manner  in  which  the  smack  hung  on  the  inclined 
surface  of  the  pool.  She  was  ^uite  upon  an  even 
keel— that  is  to  say;  her  deck  lay  in  a  plane  par- 
allel with  that  of  the  water— but  this  latter 
sloped  at  an  angle  of  more  than  forty-five  de- 
grees, so  that  we  seemed  to  be  lying  upon  our 
beam-ends.  I  could  not  help  observing,  never- 
theless, that  I  had  scarcely  more  difficulty  in 
maintaining  my  hold  and  footing  in  this  situa- 
tion, than  if  we  had  been  upon  a  dead  level ;  and 
this,  I  suppose,  was  owing  to  the  speed  at  which 
we  revolved. 

"The  rays  of  the  moon  seemed  to  search  the 
very  bottom  of  the  profound  gulf;  but  still  I 
could  make  out  nothing  distinctly  on  account  of 
a  thick  mist  in  which  every  thing  there  was  en- 
veloped, and  over  which  there  hung  a  magnifi- 
cent rainbow,  like  that  narrow  and  tottering 
bridge  which  Mussulraen  say  is  the  only  pathway 
between  Time  and  Eternity.  This  mist,  or 
spray,  was  no  doubt  occasioned  by  the  clashing 
of  the  great  walls  of  the  funnel,  as  they  all  met 
together  at  the  bottom — but  the  yell  that  went  up 
to  the  Heavens  from  out  of  that  mist  I  dare  not 
attempt  to  describe. 

"Our  first  slide  into  the  abyss  itself,  from  th** 
belt  of  foam  above,  had  carried  us  to  a  great  dis- 
tance down  the  slope;  but  our  farther  descmit 
was  by  no  means  proportionate.     Round  and 
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round  we  swept — not  with  any  uniform  move- 
ment— but  in  dizzying  swings  and  jerks,  that 
sent  us  sometimes  only  a  few  hundred  yards — 
sometimes  nearly  the  complete  circuit  of  the 
whirl.  Our  progress  downward,  at  each  revolu- 
tion, was  slow,  but  very  perceptible, 

"Looking  about  me  upon  the  wide  waste  of 
liquid  ebony  on  which  we  were  thus  borne,  I  per- 
ceived that  our  boat  was  not  the  only  object  in 
the  embrace  of  the  whirl.  Both  above  and  below 
us  were  visible  fragments  of  vessels,  large  masses 
of  building-timber  and  trunks  of  trees,  with 
manj'  smaller  articles,  such  as  pieces  of  house 
furniture,  broken  boxes,  barrels  and  staves.  I 
have  already  described  the  unnatural  curiosity 
which  had  taken  the  place  of  my  original  tiTrors. 
It  appeared  to  grow  upon  me  as  I  drew  nearer 
and  nearer  to  my  dreadful  doom.  I  now  began 
to  watch,  with  a  strange  interest,  the  numerous 
things  that  floated  in  our  company.  I  must  have 
been  delirious,  for  I  even  sought  amusement  in 
speculating  upon  the  relative  velocities  of  their 
several  descents  toward  the  foam  below.  'This 
fir-tree,'  I  found  myself  at  one  time  saying,  'will 
certainly  be  the  next  thing  that  takes  the  awful 
plunge  and  disappears,' — and  then  I  was  disap- 
pointed to  find  that  the  wreck  of  a  Dutch  mer- 
chant ship  overtook  it  and  went  down  before. 
At  length,  after  making  several  guesses  of  this 
nature,  and  being  deceived  in  all — this  fact — the 
fact  of  my  invariable  miscalculation,  set  me 
upon  a  train  of  reflection  that  made  my  limbs 
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again  tremble,  and  my  heart  beat  heavily  one* 
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It  was  not  a  new  terror  that  thus  affected 
me,  but  the  dawn  of  a  more  exciting  iiope.  This 
hope  arcs ;  partly  from  memory,  and  partly  from 
present  observation.  I  called  to  mind  the  great 
variety  of  buoyant  matter  that  strewed  the  coast 
of  Lofoden,  having  been  absorbed  ^nd  then 
thrown  forth  by  the  Moskoe-striim.  By  far  the 
greater  number  of  the  articles  were  shattered  in 
the  most  extraordinary  way — so  chafed  and 
roughened  as  to  have  the  appearance  of  being 
stuck  full  of  splmters — but  then  I  distinctly 
recoUcotid  that  ihere  were  some  of  them  which 
were  not  disfigured  at  all.  Now  I  could  not  ac- 
count for  this  difference  except  by  supposing 
that  the  roughened  fragments  were  the  only  ones 
which  had  been  completely  absorbed — that  the 
others  had  entered  the  whirl  at  so  late  a  period 
of  the  tide,  or,  from  some  reason,  had  descended 
so  slowly  after  entering,  that  they  did  not  reach 
the  bottom  before  the  turn  of  the  flood  came,  or 
the  ebb,  as  the  case  might  be.  I  conceived  it  pos- 
sible, in  either  instance,  that  they  might  thus  he 
whirled  up  again  to  the  level  of  the  ocean,  with- 
out undergoing  the  fate  of  those  which  had  been 
drawn  in  more  early  or  absorbed  more  rapidly. 
I  made,  also,  three  important  observations.  The 
first  was,  that  as  a  general  rule,  the  larger  the 
bodies  frere,  the  more  rapid  their  descent — the 
second,  that,  between  two  masses  of  equal  extent. 
the  one  spherical,  and  the  other  of  any  otlnr 
shape,  the  superiority  in  speed  of  descent  was 
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with  the  sphere — the  third,  that,  between  two 
masses  of  equal  size,  the  one  cylindrical,  and  the 
other  of  any  other  shape,  the  cylinder  was  ab- 
sorbed the  more  slowly.  Since  my  escape,  I  have 
had  several  conversations  on  this  subject  with  an 
old  school-master  of  the  district ;  and  it  was  from 
him  that  I  learned  the  use  of  the  words  'cylin- 
der' and  'sphere.'  He  explained  to  me — al- 
though I  have  forgotten  the  explanation — how 
what  I  observed  was,  in  fact,  the  natural  conse- 
quence of  the  forms  of  the  floating  fragments — 
and  showed  me  how  it  happened  that  a  cylinder, 
swimming  in  a  vortox,  offered  more  resistance  to 
its  suction,  and  was  drawn  in  with  greater  diffi- 
culty than  an  equally  bulky  body,  of  any  form 
whatever.* 

"There  was  one  stai'tling  circumstance  which 
went  a  great  way  in  enforcing  these  observations, 
and  rendering  me  anxious  to  turn  them  to  ac- 
count, and  this  was  that,  at  every  revolution,  we 
passed  something  like  a  barrel,  or  else  the  yard  or 
thf  mast  of  a  vessel,  while  many  of  these  things, 
which  had  been  on  our  level  when  I  first  opened 
my  eyes  upon  the  wonders  of  the  whirlpool,  wore 
now  high  up  above  us,  and  seemed  to  have  moved 
but  little  from  their  original  station. 

"I  no  longer  hesitated  what  to  do.  T  resolved 
to  lash  myself  securely  to  the  water-cask  upon 
which  I  now  held,  to  cut  it  loose  from  the  coun- 
ter, and  to  throw  myself  with  it  into  the  water. 
I  attracted  my  brother's  attention  by  signs, 
pointed  to  the  floating  barrels  that  came  near  us, 

•  See  Archimedes,   "  De  ^ncidentibua  in  Fluido." — lib.   2. 
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and  did  everything  in  my  power  to  make  him 
understand  what  I  was  about  to  do.  I  thought 
at  length  that  he  comprehended  my  design— but, 
whether  this  was  the  case  or  not,  he  shook  his 
head  despairingly,  and  refused  to  move  from  his 
station  by  the  ring-bolt.  It  was  impossible  to 
reach  him;  the  emergency  admitted  of  no  delay; 
and  so,  with  a  bitter  struggle,  I  resigned  him  to 
his  fate,  fastened  myself  to, the  cask  by  means  of 
the  lashings  which  secured  it  to  the  counter,  and 
precipitated  myself  with  it  into  the  sea,  without 
another  moment's  hesitation. 

"The  result  was  precisely  what  I  had  hoped  it 
might  be.  As  it  is  myself  who  now  tell  you  this 
tale — as  you  see  that  I  did  escape — and  as  you 
are  already  in  possession  of  the  mode  in  which 
this  escape  was  effected,  and  must  therefore  an- 
ticipate all  that  I  have  farther  to  say— I  will 
bring  my  story  quickly  to  conclusion.  It  might 
have  been  an  hour,  or  thereabout,  after  my  quit- 
ting the  smack,  when,  having  descended  to  a  vast 
distance  beneath  me,  it  made  three  or  four  wild 
gyrations  in  rapid  succession,  and,  bearing  my 
loved  brother  with  it,  plunged  headlong,  at  once 
and  forever,  into  the  chaos  of  foam  below.  The 
barrel  to  which  I  was  attached  sank  very  little 
farther  than  half  the  distance  between  the  bot- 
tom of  the  gulf  and  the  spot  at  which  I  leaped 
overboard,  before  a  great  change  took  place  in 
the  character  of  the  whirlpool.  The  slope  of  the 
sides  of  the  vast  funnel  became  momently  less 
and  less  steep.  The  gyrations  of  the  whirl  grew, 
gradually,  less  and  less  violent.    By  degrees,  the 
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froth  and  the  rainbow  disappeared,  and  the  bot- 
tom of  the  gulf  seemed  slowly  to  uprise.  The 
sky  was  clear,  the  winds  had  gone  down,  and  the 
full  moon  was  setting  radiantly  in  the  west, 
when  I  found  myself  in  the  surface  of  the  ocean, 
in  full  view  of  the  shores  of  Lofoden,  and  above 
the  spot  where  the  pool  of  the  Moskoe-striim  had 
been.  It  was  the  hour  of  the  slack — but  the  sea 
still  heaved  in  mountainous  waves  from  the  ef- 
fects of  the  hurricane.  I  was  borne  violently 
into  the  channel  of  the  Striim,  and  in  a  few  min- 
utes, was  hurried  down  the  coast  into  the 
'grounds'  of  the  fishermen.  A  boat  picked  me 
up — exhausted  from  fatigue — and  (now  that  the 
danger  was  removed)  speechless  from  the  mem- 
ory of  its  horror.  Those  who  drew  me.  on  board 
were  my  old  mates  and  daily  companions — but 
they  knew  me  no  more  than  they  would  have 
known  a  traveller  from  the  spirit-land.  My  hair, 
which  had  been  raven  black  the  day  before,  was 
as  white  as  you  see  it  now.  They  say  too  that  the 
whole  expression  of  my  countenance  had 
changed.  I  told  them  my  story — they  did  not 
believe  it.  I  now  tell  it  to  you — and  I  can  scarce- 
ly expect  you  to  put  more  faith  in  it  than  did  the 
merry  fishermen  of  Lofoden." 
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A  TALE  OF  THE  RAGGED  MOUN- 
TAINS 


[Published  in  Godey'a  Lady'a  Book,  April,  1844.] 


During  the  fall  of  the  year  1827,  while  resid- 
ing  near  Charlottesville,  Virginia,  I  casually 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Augustus  Bedloe. 
This  young  gentleman  was  remarkable  in  every 
respect,  and  exoited  in  me  a  profound  interest 
and  curiosity.  I  found  it  impossible  to  compre- 
hend him  either  in  his  moral  or  his  physical  rela- 
tions. Of  his  family  I  could  obtain  no  satisfac- 
tory account.  Whence  he  came,  I  never  ascer- 
tained. Even  about  his  age — although  I  call  him 
a  young  gentleman — there  was  something  which 
perplexed  me  in  no  little  degree.  He  certainly 
seemed  young — and  he  made  a  point  of  speaking 
about  his  youth — yet  there  were  moments  when 
I  should  have  had  little  trouble  in  imagining  him 
a  hundred  yeara  of  age.  But  in  no  regard  was 
he  more  peculiar  than  in  his  personal  appear- 
ance. He  was  singularly  tall  and  thin.  He 
stooped  much.  His  limbs  were  exceedingly  Ion? 
and  emaciated.  His  forehead  was  broad  and  low. 
His  complexion  was  absolutely  bloodless.     His 
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mouth  was  large  and  flexible,  and  his  teeth  were 
more  wildly  uneven,  although  sound,  than  I  had 
ever  before  seen  teeth  in  a  human  head.  The  ex- 
pression of  his  smile,  however,  was  by  no  means 
tmpleasing,  as  might  be  supposed ;  but  it  had  no 
variation  whatever.  It  was  one  of  profound  mel- 
ancholy—of a  phaseless  and  unceasing  gloom. 
His  eyes  were  abnormally  large,  and  round  like 
those  of  a  cat.  The  pupils,  too,  upon  any  acces- 
sion or  diminution  of  light,  underwent  contrac- 
tion or  dilation,  just  such  as  is  observed  in  the 
feline  tribe.  In  moments  of  excitement  the  orbs 
grew  bright  to  a  degree  almost  inconceivable; 
seeming  to  emit  luminous  rays,  not  of  a  reflected 
but  of  an  intrinsic  lustre,  as  does  a  candle  or  the 
sun;  yet  their  ordinary  condition  was  so  totally 
vapid,  filmy,  and  dull,  as  to  convey  the  idea  of 
the  eyes  of  a  long-interred  corpse. 

These  peculiarities  of  person  appeared  to 
cause  him  much  annoyance,  and  he  was  contin- 
ually alluding  to  them  in  a  sort  of  half  explana- 
tory, half  apologetic  strain,  which,  when  I  first 
heard  it,  impressed  me  very  painfully.  I  soon, 
however,  grew  accustomed  to  it,  and  my  uneasi- 
ness wore  off.  It  seemed  to  be  his  design  rather 
to  insinuate  than  directly  to  assert  that,  physi- 
cally, he  had  not  always  been  what  he  was — ^that 
a  long  series  of  neuralgic  attacks  had  reduced 
him  from  a  condition  of  more  than  usual  per- 
sonal beauty,  to  that  which  I  saw.  For  many 
years  past  he  had  been  attended  by  a  physician, 
named  Templeton — an  old  gentleman,  perhaps 
seventy  years  of  age — whom  he  had  first  enconn- 
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tered  at  Saratopa,  and  from  whose  attention, 
while  there,  he  either  received,  or  fancied  that  he 
received,  great  benefit.  The  result  was  that  Bi'd- 
loe,  who  was  wealthy,  had  made  an  arrangement 
with  Dr.  Templeton,  by  which  the  latter  in  con- 
sideration of  a  liberal  annual  allowance,  nad  con- 
sented to  devote  his  time  and  medical  experience 
exclusively  to  the  care  of  the  invalid. 

Doctor  Templeton  had  been  a  traveller  in  his 
younger  days,  and  at  Paris  had  become  a  con- 
vert, in  great  measure,  to  the  doctrines  of  Mes- 
mer.  It  was  altogether  by  means  of  magnetic 
remedies  that  he  had  succeeded  in  alleviating  the 
acute  pains  of  his  patient ;  and  this  success  had 
very  naturally  inspired  the  latter  with  a  certain 
degree  of  confidence  in  the  opinions  from  which 
the  remedies  had  been  educed.  The  Doctor,  how- 
ever, like  all  enthusiasts,  had  struggled  hard  to 
make  a  thorough  convert  of  his  pupil,  and  finally 
so  far  gained  his  point  as  to  induce  the  sufferer 
to  submit  to  numerous  experiments.  By  a  fre- 
quent repetition  of  these,  a  result  had  arisen, 
which  of  late  davs  has  become  so  common  as  to 
attract  little  or  no  attention,  but  which,  at  the 
period  of  which  I  write,  had  very  rarely  been 
known  in  America.  I  mean  to  say,  that  between 
Doctor  Templeton  and  Bedloe  there  had  grown 
up,  little  by  little,  a  very  distinct  and  strongly 
marked  rapport,  or  magnetic  relation.  I  am  not 
prepared  to  assert,  however,  that  this  rapport 
extended  beyond  the  limits  of  the  simple  sleep- 
producing  power;  but  this  power  itself  had  at- 
tained great  intensity.    At  the  first  attempt  to 
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indnce  the  magnetic  somnolency,  the  mesmerist 
entirely  failed.  In  the  fifth  or  sixth  he  succeed- 
ed very  partially,  and  after  long  continued  ef- 
fort. Only  at  the  twelfth  was  the  triumph  com- 
plete. After  this  the  will  of  the  patient  suc- 
cumbed rapidly  to  that  of  the  physician,  so  that, 
when  I  first  became  acquainted  with  the  two, 
sleep  was  brougnt  about  almost  instantaneously 
by  the  mere  volition  of  the  operator,  even  when 
the  invalid  was  unaware  of  his  presence.  It  is 
only  now,  in  the  year  '845,  when  similar  miracles 
are  witnessed  daily  by  thousands,  that  I  dare 
venture  to  record  this  apparent  impossibility  as 
a  matter  of  serious  fact. 

The  temperament  of  Bedloe  was,  in  the  highest 
degree  sensitive,  excitable,  enthusiastic.  His  im- 
agination was  singularly  vigorous  and  creative; 
and  no  doubt  it  derived  additional  force  from  the 
habitual  use  of  morphine,  which  he  swallowed 
in  great  quantity,  and  without  which  he  would 
have  found  it  impossible  to  exist.  It  was  his 
practice  to  take  a  very  large  dose  of  it  immedi- 
ately after  breakfast  each  morning, — or,  rather, 
immediately  after  a  cup  of  strong  feoffee,  for  he 
ate  nothing  in  the  forenoon, — and  then  set  forth 
alone,  or  attended  only  by  a  dog,  upon  a  long 
ramble  among  the  chain  of  wild  and  dreary  hills 
that  lie  westward  and  southward  of  Charlottes- 
ville, and  are  there  dignified  by  the  title  of  the 
Ragged  Mountains. 

Upon  a  dim,  warm,  misty  day,  toward  the  close 
of  November,  and  during  the  strange  interreg- 
num of  the  seasons  which  in  America  is  termed 
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the  Indian  summer,  Mr.  Bedloe  departed  as 
usual  for  the  hills.  The  day  passed,  and  still  he 
did  not  return. 

About  eight  o'clock  at  night,  having  become 
seriously  alarmed  at  his  protracted  absence,  we 
were  about  setting  out  in  search  of  him,  when 
he  unexpectedly  made  his  appearance,  in  health 
no  worse  than  usual,  and  in  rather  more  than 
ordinary  spirits.  The  account  which  he  gave  of 
his  expedition,  and  of  the  events  which  had  de- 
tained him,  was  a  singular  one  indeed. 

"  You  will  remember,"  said  he,  "  that  it  was 
about  nine  in  the  morning  when  I  left  Char- 
lottesville.  I  bent  my  steps  immediately  to  the 
mountains,  and,  about  ten,  entered  a  gorge  which 
was  entirely  new  to  me.  I  followed  the  windin<js 
of  this  pass  with  much  interest.  The  scenery 
which  presented  itself  on  all  sides,  although 
scarcely  entitled  to  be  called  grand,  had  about  it 
an  indescribable  tud  to  me  a  delicious  aspect  of 
dreary  desolation.  The  solitude  seemed  abso- 
lutely virgin.  '  jould  not  help  believing  that  the 
green  sods  and  the  gray  rocks  upon  which  I  trod 
had  been  trodden  never  before  by  the  foot  of  a 
human  being.  So  entirely  secluded,  and  in  fact 
inaccessible,  except  through  a  series  of  accidents, 
is  the  entrance  of  the  ravine,  that  it  is  by  no 
means  impossible  that  I  was  indeed  the  first  ad- 
venturer— the  very  first  and  sole  adventurer  who 
had  ever  penetrated  its  recesses. 

"  The  thick  and  peculiar  mist,  or  smoke,  which 
distinguishes  the  Indian  smnmer,  and  which  now 
hung  heavily  over  all  objects,  served,  no  doubt, 
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to  deepen  the  vague  impressions  which  these  ob- 
jects created.    So  dense  was  this  pleasant  fog 
that  I  could  at  no  time  see  more  than  a  dozen 
yards  of  the  path  before  me.    This  path  was  ex- 
cessively sinuous,  and  as  the  sun  could  not  be 
seen,  I  soon  lost  all  idea  of  the  directi'^n  in  which 
I  journeyed.    In  the  meantime  the 
its  customary  effect — that  of  em^t.; 
temal  world  with  an  intensity    f 
the  quivering  of  a  le-f — in  th^  n      ' 
grass — in  the  shape  of  a  tref(  li       v  ' 
of  a  bee — in  the  gleaming  ^.v  ■■       -( 
breathing  of  the  wind — in  *U       .  ■ 
came  from  the  forest — thr     iir.v 
verse  of  suggestion — a  gay  iir)-'    i. 
rhapsodical  and  immethodical  rh  k, 
'•  Busied  in  this,  I  walked  on  fo"  s 
during  which  the  mist  deepened  :i 
80  great  an  extent  that  at  length  I  was  reauced 
to  an  absolute  groping  of  the  way.    And  now  an 
indescribable  uneasiness  possessed  me — a  species 
of  nervous  hesitation  and  tremor.    I  feared  to 
tread,   lest  I  should  be  precipitated   into  some 
abyss.    I  remembered,  too,  strange  stories  told 
about  these  Ragged  Hills,   and  of  the  uncouth 
and  fierce   races   of  men  who  tenanted   their 
groves  and  caverns.    A  thousand  vague  fancies 
oppressed    and    disconcerted    me — fancies    the 
more  distressing  because  vague.    Very  suddenly 
my  attention  was  arrested  by  the  loud  beating  of 
a  drum. 

**  My  amazement  was,  of  course,  extreme.    A 
drum  in  these  hills  was  a  thing  unknown.     I 
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could  not  have  been  more  sarpriaed  at  the  sound 
of  the  trump  of  the  Archan^l.  But  a  new  and 
still  more  astounding  source  of  interest  and  per- 
plexity arose.  There  came  a  wild  rattling  or 
jingling  sound,  as  if  of  a  bunch  of  large  keys, 
and  upon  the  instant  a  dusky-visaged  and  half- 
naked  man  rushed  past  me  with  a  shriek.  lie 
came  so  close  to  my  person  that  I  felt  his  hot 
breath  upon  my  face.  He  bore  in  one  hand  an 
instrument  composed  of  an  assemblage  of  steel 
rings,  and  shook  them  vigorously  as  he  ran. 
Scarcely  had  iie  disappeared  in  the  mist,  before, 
panting  after  him,  with  open  mouth  and  glaring 
eyes,  there  darted  a  huge  beast.  I  could  not  be 
mistaken  in  its  character.    It  was  a  hyena. 

"  The  sight  of  this  monster  rather  relieved 
than  heightened  my  terrors — for  I  now  made 
sure  that  I  dreamed,  and  endeavored  to  arouse 
myself  to  waking  consciousness.  I  stepped  boldly 
and  briskly  forward.  I  rubbed  my  eyes.  I  callid 
aloua.  I  pinched  my  limbs.  A  small  spring  of 
water  presented  itself  to  my  view,  and  here, 
stooping,  I  bathed  my  hands  and  my  head  and 
neck.  This  seemed  to  dissipate  the  equivocal 
sensations  which  had  hitherto  annoyed  me.  I 
arose,  as  I  thought,  a  new  man,  and  proceeded 
steadily  and  complacently  on  my  unknown  way. 

"  At  length,  quite  overcome  by  exertion,  and 
by  a  certain  oppressive  closeness  of  the  atmos- 
phere, I  seated  myself  beneath  a  tree.  Presently 
there  came  a  feeble  gleam  of  sunshine,  and  the 
shadow  of  the  leaves  of  the  tree  fell  faintly  but 
definitely  upon  the  grass.  At  this  shadow  I  gazed 
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Its  character 
I  looked  up« 


wonderingly  for  many  minutes, 
stupefied  me  with  astonishment 
ward.    The  tree  was  a  palm. 

**  I  now  arose  hurriedly,  and  in  a  state  of 
fearful  agitation — for  the  fancy  that  I  dreamed 
would  serve  me  no  longer.  I  saw — I  felt  that  I 
had  perfect  command  of  my  senses — and  these 
senses  now  brought  to  my  soul  a  world  of  novel 
and  singular  sensation.  The  heat  became  all  at 
once  intolerable.  A  strange  odor  loaded  the 
breeze.  A  low,  continuous  murmur,  like  that 
arising  from  a  full,  but  gently  flowing  river, 
came  to  my  ears,  intermingled  with  the  peculiar 
hum  of  multitudinous  human  voices. 

"  While  I  listened  in  an  extremity  of  aston- 
ishment which  I  need  not  attempt  to  describe, 
a  strong  and  brief  gust  of  wind  bore  off  the  in- 
cumbent fog  as  if  by  the  wand  of  an  enchanter. 

"  I  found  myself  at  the  foot  of  a  high  moun- 
tain, and  looking  down  into  a  vast  plain,  through 
which  wound  a  majestic  river.  On  the  margin 
of  this  river  stood  an  Eastern-looking  city,  such 
as  we  read  of  in  the  Arabian  Tales,  but  of  a 
character  even  more  singular  than  any  there  de- 
scribed. Prom  my  position,  which  was  far  above 
the  level  of  the  town,  I  could  perceive  its  every 
nook  and  comer,  as  if  delineated  on  a  map.  Thv? 
streets  seemed  innumerable,  and  crossed  each 
other  irregularly  in  all  directions,  but  were 
rathe-  long  winding  alleys  than  streets,  and  ab- 
solutely swarmed  with  inhabitants.  The  houses 
were  wildly  picturesque.  On  every  hand  was  a 
wilderness  of  balconies,  of  verandas,  of  mmarets, 
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of  shrines,  and  fantastically  carved  oriels. 
Bazaars  abounded;  and  there  were  displayed 
rich  wares  in  infinite  variety  and  profusion — 
silks,  muslins,  the  most  dazzling  cutlery,  the  most 
magnificent  jewels  and  gems.  Besides  these 
things,  were  seen,  on  all  sides,  banners  and  palan- 
quins, litters  with  stately  dames  close-veiled,  ele- 
phants gorgeously  caparisoned,  idols  grotesquely 
hewn,  drums,  banners,  and  gongs,  spears,  silver 
and  gilded  maces.  And  amid  the  crowd,  and  the 
clamor,  and  the  general  intricacy  and  confusion 
— amid  the  million  of  black  and  yellow  men,  lur- 
baned  and  robed,  and  of  flowing  beard,  thtie 
roamed  a  countless  multitude  of  holy  filleted 
bulls,  while  vast  legions  of  the  filthy  but  sacred 
ape  clambered,  chattering  and  shrieking,  about 
the  cornices  of  the  mosques,  or  clung  to  the  mina- 
rets and  oriels.  From  the  swarming  streets  to 
the  banks  of  the  river,  there  descended  innumer- 
able flights  of  steps  leading  to  bathing  places, 
while  the  river  itself  seemed  to  force  a  passage 
with  difficulty  through  the  vast  fleets  of  deeply 
burdened  ships  that  far  and  wide  encountered 
its  surface.  Be-ond  the  limits  of  the  city  arose, 
in  frequent  majestic  groups,  the  palm  and  the 
cocoa,  with  other  gigantic  and  weird  trees  of 
vast  age;  aud  here  and  there  might  be  seen  a 
field  of  rice,  the  thatched  hut  of  a  peasant,  a 
tank,  a  stray  temple,  a  gypsy  camp,  or  a  solitary 
graceful  maiden  taking  her  way,  with  a  pitcher 
upon  her  head,  to  the  banks  of  the  magnificent 
river. 
"  You  will  say  now,  of  course,  that  I  dreamed ; 
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but  not  so.  What  I  saw — what  I  heard — ^what 
I  felt— what  I  thought — had  about  it  nothing  of 
the  unmistakable  idiosyncrasy  of  the  dream.  All 
was  rigorously  self -consistent.  At  first,  doubt- 
ing that  I  was  really  awake,  I  entered  into  a 
series  of  tests,  which  soon  convinced  me  that  I 
really  was.  Now,  when  one  dreams,  and,  in  the 
dream,  suspects  that  he  dreams,  the  suspicion 
never  fails  to  confirm  itself,  and  the  sleeper  is 
almost  immediately  aroused.  Thus  Novalis  errs 
not  in  sayinsr  that '  we  are  near  waking  when  we 
dream  that  we  dream. '  Had  the  vision  occurred 
to  me  as  I  describe  it,  without  my  suspecting  it 
as  a  dream,  then  a  dream  it  might  absolutely 
have  been,  but,  occurring  as  it  did,  and  suspected 
and  tested  as  it  was,  I  am  forced  to  class  it 
among  other  phenomena." 

"  In  this  I  am  not  sure  that  you  are  wrong," 
observed  Dr.  Templeton,  "  but  proceed.  You 
arose  and  descended  into  the  city." 

"  I  arose,"  continued  Bedloe,  resrarding  the 
Doctor  with  an  air  of  profound  astonishment, 
"  I  arose,  as  you  say,  and  descended  into  the 
city.  On  my  way  I  fell  in  with  an  immense 
populace,  crowding  through  every  avenue,  all  in 
the  same  direction,  and  exhibiting  in  every  action 
the  wildest  excitement.  Very  suddenly,  and  by 
some  inconceivable  impulse.  I  became  intensely 
imbued  with  personal  interest  in  what  was  go- 
ing on.  I  seemed  to  feel  that  I  had  an  important 
part  to  play,  without  exactly  understanding 
what  it  was.  Against  the  crowd  which  environed 
me,  however,  I  experienced  a  deep  sentiment  of 
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animosity.  I  shrank  from  amid  them,  and, 
Bwiftly,  by  a  circuitous  path,  reached  and  en- 
tered the  city.  Here  all  was  the  wildest  tumult 
and  contention.  A  small  party  of  men,  clad  in 
garments  half  Indian,  half  European,  and  offi- 
cered by  gentlemen  in  a  uniform  partly  British, 
were  enga<:rod,  at  great  odds,  with  the  swarming 
rabble  of  the  alleys.  I  joined  the  weaker  party, 
arming  myself  with  the  weapons  of  a  fallen  offi- 
cer, and  fighting  I  knew  not  wiiom  with  the  ner- 
vous ferocity  of  despair.  We  were  soon  over- 
powered by  numbers,  and  driven  to  seek  refuge 
in  a  species  of  kiosk.  Here  we  barricaded  our- 
selves, and,  for  the  present,  were  secure.  From 
a  loop-hole  near  the  summit  of  the  kiosk,  I  per- 
ceived a  vast  crowd,  in  furious  agitation,  sur- 
rounding and  assaulting  a  gay  palace  that  over- 
hung the  river.  Presently,  from  an  upper  win- 
dow of  this  palace,  there  descended  an  effemi- 
nate-looking person,  by  means  of  a  string  made 
of  the  turbans  of  his  attendants.  A  boat  was  at 
hand,  in  which  he  escaped  to  the  opposite  bank 
of  the  river. 

' '  And  now  a  new  object  took  possession  of  my 
soul.  I  spoke  a  few  hurried  but  energetic  words 
to  my  companions,  and,  having  succeeded  in 
paining  over  a  few  of  them  to  my  purpose,  mad" 
a  frantic  sally  from  thi-  aosk.  We  rushed  amid 
the  crowd  that  surrounded  it.  They  retreated, 
at  first,  before  us.  They  rallied,  fought  madly, 
and  retreated  again.  In  the  meantime  we  were 
borne  far  from  the  kiosk,  and  lM.^came  bewild(^red 
and  entangled  among  the  narrow  streets  of  tall. 
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overhanging  houses,  into  the  recesses  of  which 
the  sun  had  never  been  able  to  shine.  The  rabble 
pressed  impetuously  upon  us,  harassing  us  with 
their  spears,  and  overwhelming  us  with  flights  of 
arrows.  These  latter  were  very  remarkable,  and 
resemb'ed  in  some  respects  the  writhing  creese 
of  the  Malay.  They  were  made  to  imitate  the 
body  of  a  creeping  serpent,  and  were  long  and 
black,  with  a  poisoned  barb.  One  of  them  struck 
me  upon  the  right  temple.  I  reeled  and  fell. 
An  instantaneous  and  dreadful  sickness  seized 
rne.    I  struggled — I  gasped — I  died. ' ' 

■'  You  will  hardly  persist  now,"  said  I  smil- 
ing, "  that  the  whole  of  your  adventure  was  not 
a  dream.  You  are  not  prepared  to  maintain  that 
you  are  dead?  "  ' 

When  I  said  these  words,  I  of  coui-so  expected 
some  lively  sally  from  Bedloe  in  reply,  but,  to 
my  astonishment,  he  hesitated,  trembled  became 
fearfully  pallid,  and  remained  silent.  I  looked 
toward  Templeton.  He  sat  en^ct  and  ridd  in 
his  chair — his  teeth  chattered,  and  his  eyes  were 
starting  from  their  sockets.  ' '  Proceed  1  "  he  at 
ifngth  said  hoarsely  to  Bedloe. 

"  For  many  minutes,"  continued  the  latter, 
"  my  sole  sentiment — xn\  sole  feelinj^ — was  that 
of  darkness  and  nonentity,  with  the  conscious- 
ness of  death.  At  lenjrth  there  seemtni  to  pass 
a  violent  and  sudden  shock  through  my  soul,  as 
if  of  electricity.  With  it  came  the  sense  of  elas- 
ticity and  of  light.  This  latter  I  felt — not  saw. 
In  an  instant  I  seemed  to  rise  from  the  ground. 
But  I  had  no  bodily,  no  visible,  audible,  or  pal- 
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pable  presence.  The  crowd  had  departed.  The 
tumult  Imd  ceased.  The  city  was  in  comparative 
repose.  Beneath  me  lay  my  corpse,  with  the 
arrow  in  my  temple,  the  whole  head  greatly  swol- 
len and  disfigured.  But  all  these  things  I  felt- 
not  saw.  I  took  interest  in  nothing.  Even  the 
corpse  seemed  a  matter  in  which  I  had  no  con- 
cern. Volition  I  had  none,  but  appeared  to  be 
impelled  into  motion,  and  flitted  buoyantly  out 
of  the  city,  retracing  the  circuitous  path  by 
which  I  had  entered  it.  When  I  had  attained 
that  point  of  the  ravine  in  the  mountains  at 
which  I  had  encountered  the  hyena,  I  again  ex- 
perienced a  shock  as  of  a  galvanic  batteiy ;  the 
sense  of  weight,  of  volition,  of  substance,  re- 
turned. I  became  my  original  self,  and  bent  my 
steps  eagerly  homeward— but  the  past  had  uot 
lost  the  vividness  of  the  real — and  not  now,  even 
for  an  instant,  can  I  compel  my  understanding 
to  regard  it  as  a  dream." 

"Nor  was  it,"  said  Templeton,  with  an  air 
of  deep  solemnity,  "  yet  it  would  be  difficult  to 
say  how  otherwise  it  should  be  termed.  Let  us 
suppose  only,  that  the  soul  of  the  man  of  to-day 
is  upon  the  verge  of  some  stupendous  psychal 
discoveries.  Let  us  content  ourselves  with  this 
supposition.  For  the  rest  I  have  some  explana- 
tion to  make.  Here  is  a  water-color  drawing, 
which  I  should  have  shown  you  before,  but 
which  an  unaccountable  sentiment  of  horror  has 
hitherto  prevented  me  from  showing." 

We  looked  at  the  picture  which  he  presented. 
I  saw  nothin*'  in  it  of  an  extraordinary  charac- 
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ter;  but  its  effect  upon  Bedloe  was  prodigious. 
He  nearly  fainted  as  he  gazed.  And  yet  it  was 
but  a  miniature  portrait — a  miraculously  accu- 
rate one,  to  be  sure — of  his  own  very  remarkable 
features.  At  least  this  was  my  thought  as  I  re- 
garded it. 

"You  will  perceive,"  said  Templeton,  "the 
date  of  this  picture — it  is  here,  scarcely  visible, 
in  this  corner — 1780.  In  this  year  was  the  por- 
trait taken.  It  is  the  likeness  of  a  dead  friend 
—a  Mr.  Oldeb— to  whom  I  became  much  at- 
tached at  Calcutta,  during  the  administration  of 
Warren  Hastings.  I  was  then  only  twenty 
years  old.  "When  I  first  saw  you,  Mr,  Bedloe, 
at  Saratoga,  it  was  the  miraculous  similarity 
which  existed  between  yourself  and  the  paint- 
ing which  induced  me  to  accc»t  you,  to  seek  your 
friendship,  and  to  bring  about  those  arrange- 
ments which  resulted  in  my  becoming  your  con- 
stant companion.  In  accomplishing  this  point, 
I  was  urged  partly,  and  perhaps  principally,  by 
a  regretful  memory  of  the  deceased,  but  also,  in 
part,  by  an  uneasy,  and  not  altogether  horror- 
less  curiosity  respecting  yourself. 

"In  your  detail  of  the  vision  which  pre- 
sented itself  to  you  amid  the  hills,  you  have  de- 
scribed, with  the  minutest  accuracy,  the  Indian 
city  of  Benares,  upon  the  Holy  Rivpr.  The 
riots,  the  combat,  the  massacre,  were  the  actual 
events  of  the  insurrection  of  Cheyte  Sing,  which 
took  place  in  1780,  when  Hastings  was  put  in 
imminent  peril  of  his  life.  The  man  escaping 
by  the  string  of  turbans  was  Cheyte  Sing  him- 
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self.  The  party  in  the  kiosk  were  sepojns  and 
British  officers,  headed  by  Hastings.  Of  this 
party  I  was  one,  and  did  all  I  could  to  prevent 
the  rash  and  fatal  sally  of  the  officer  who  fell, 
in  the  crowded  alleys,  by  the  poisoned  arrow 
of  a  Bengalee.  That  officer  was  my  dearest 
friend.  It  was  Oldeb.  You  will  perceive  by 
these  manuscripts,"  (here  the  speaker  produced 
a  note-book  in  which  several  pages  appeared  to 
have  been  freshly  written,)  "that  at  the  very 
period  of  which  you  fancied  these  things  amid 
the  hills,  I  was  engaged  in  detailing  them  upon 
paper  here  at  home." 

In  about  a  week  after  this  conversation,  the 
following  paragraph  appeared  in  a  Charlottes- 
villc  paper : 

"We  have  the  painful  duty  of  announcing 
the  death  of  Mr.  Augustus  Bedlo,  a  gentleman 
whose  amiable  manners  and  many  virtues  have 
long  endeared  him  to  the  citizens  of  Charlottes- 
ville. 

"Mr.  B.,  for  some  years  past,  has  been  sxib- 
ject  to  neuralgia,  which  has  often  threatened 
to  terminate  fatally;  but  this  can  be  regarded 
only  as  the  mediate  cause  of  his  decease.  The 
proximate  cause  was  one  of  especial  singular- 
ity. In  an  excursion  to  the  Racrged  Mountains, 
a  few  days  since,  a  slight  cold  and  fever  were 
contracted,  attended  with  great  determination 
of  blood  to  the  head.  To  relieve  this.  Dr.  Tem- 
pleton  resorted  to  topical  bleeding.  Leeoh^s 
were  applied  to  the  temples.  In  a  fearfilly 
brief  period  the  patient  died,  when  it  appeared 
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that,  in  the  jar  containing  the  leeches,  had  been 
introduced,  by  accident,  one  of  the  venomous 
vermicular  sangsues  which  are  now  and  then 
found  in  the  neighboring  ponds.  This  crea- 
ture fastened  itself  upon  a  small  artery  in  the 
right  temple.  Its  close  resemblance  to  the  med- 
icinal leech  caused  the  mistake  to  be  overlooked 
until  too  late. 

"N.  B. — The  poisonous  sangsue  of  Charlottes- 
ville may  always  be  distinguished  from  the  med- 
icinal leech  by  its  blackness,  and  especially  by 
its  writhing  or  vermicular  motions,  which  very 
nearly  resemble  those  of  a  snake." 

I  was  speaking  with  the  editor  of  the  paper 
in  question,  upon  the  topic  of  this  remarkable 
accident,  when  it  occurred  to  me  to  ask  how  it 
happened  that  the  name  of  the  deceased  had 
been  given  as  Bedlo. 

"I  presume,"  said  I,  "you  have  authority 
for  this  spelling,  but  I  have  always  supposed 
the  name  to  be  written  with  an  e  at  the  end." 

' '  Authority  t— no, ' '  he  replied.  '  *  It  is  a  mere 
typographical  error.  The  name  is  Bedlo  with 
an  e,  all  the  world  over,  and  I  never  knew  it  to 
be  spelt  otherwise  in  my  life." 

"Then,"  said  I  mutteringly,  as  I  turned  upon 
my  heel,  "then  indeed  has  it  come  to  pass  that 
one  truth  is  stranger  than  any  fiction — for  Bed- 
loe,  without  an  e,  what  is  it  but  Oldeb  conversed ! 
And  this  man  tells  me  that  it  is  a  typograph- 
ical error." 
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Some  years  ago,  I  engaged  passage  from 
Charleston,  S.  C,  to  the  city  of  New  York,  in 
the  fine  packet-ship  "Independence,"  Captain 
Hardy.  We  were  to  sail  on  the  fifteenth  of 
the  month  (June),  weather  permitting;  and  on 
the  fourteenth,  I  went  on  board  to  arrange  some 
matters  in  my  state-room. 

I  found  that  we  were  to  have  a  great  many 
passengers,  including  a  more  than  usual  num- 
ber of  ladies.  On  the  list  were  several  of  my 
acquaintances;  and  among  other  names,  I  was 
rejoiced  to  see  that  of  Mr.  Cornelius  Wyatt,  a 
young  artist,  for  whom  I  entertained  feelings 
of  warm  friendship.    He  had  been  with  me  a 

fellow-student  at  C University,  where  we 

were  very  much  together.  He  had  the  ordinary 
temperament  of  genius,  and  was  a  compound  of 
misanthropy,  sensibility,  and  enthusiasm.  To 
these  qualities  he  united  the  warmest  and  truest 
heart  which  ever  beat  in  a  human  bosom. 

I  observed  that  his  name  was  carded  upon 
three  state-rooms ;  and,  upon  again  referring  to 
the  list  of  passengers,  I  found  that  he  had  en- 

in 
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gaged  passage  for  hiraself,  wife,  a. id  two  sisters 
—his  own.  The  state-rooms  were  sufficiently 
roomy,  and  each  had  two  berths,  one  above  the 
other.  These  berths,  to  be  sure,  were  so  exceed- 
ingly narrow  as  to  be  insufficient  for  more  than 
one  person;  still,  I  could  not  comprehend  why 
there  were  three  state-rooms  for  these  four  per- 
sons. I  was,  just  at  that  epoch,  in  one  of  those 
moody  frames  of  mind  which  make  a  man  ab- 
normally inquisitive  about  trifles:  and  I  con- 
fess, with  shame,  that  I  busied  myself  in  a  va- 
riety of  ill-bred  and  preposterous  conjectures 
about  this  matter  of  the  supernumerary  state- 
room. It  was  no  business  of  mine,  to  be  sure; 
but  with  none  the  less  pertinacity  did  I  occupy 
myself  in  attempts  to  resolve  the  enigma.  At 
last  I  reached  a  conclusion  which  wrought  in 
me  great  wonder  why  I  had  not  arrived  at  it  be- 
fore. "It  is  a  servant,  or  course,"  I  said; 
"what  a  fool  I  am,  not  sooner  to  have  thought 
of  so  obvious  a  solution ! "  And  then  again  I  re- 
paired to  the  list — but  here  I  saw  distinctly  that 
no  servant  was  to  come  with  the  party:  al- 
though, in  fact,  it  had  been  the  original  design 
to  bring  one — for  the  words  "and  servant"  had 
been  first  written  and  then  overscored.  "Oh, 
extra  baggage,  to  be  sure,"  I  now  said  to  my- 
self— "something  he  wishes  not  to  be  put  in  the 
hold — something  to  be  kept  under  his  own  eye — 
as,  I  have  it — a  painting  or  so— and  this  is  what 
he  has  been  baii?aining  about  with  Nicolino, 
the  Italian  Jew."  This  idea  satisfied  me,  and 
I  dismissed  my  curiosity  for  the  nonce. 
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"Wyatt's  two  sisters  I  knew  very  well,  and 
most  amiable  and  clever  girls  they  were.  His 
wife  he  had  newly  married,  and  I  had  never  yet 
seen  her.  He  had  often  talked  about  her  in  my 
presence,  however,  and  in  his  usual  style  of  en- 
thusiasm. He  described  her  as  of  surpassing 
beauty,  wit,  and  accomplishment.  I  was,  there- 
fore, quite  anxious  to  make  her  acquaintance. 

On  the  day  in  which  I  visited  the  ship  (the 
fourteenth),  Wyatt  and  party  were  also  to  visit 
it — so  the  captain  infonned  me, — and  I  waited 
on  board  an  hour  longer  than  I  had  designed,  in 
hope  of  being  presented  to  the  bride;  but  then 
an  apology  came.  "Mrs.  W.  was  a  little  indis- 
posed, and  would  decline  coming  on  board  until 
to-morrow,  at  the  hour  of  sailing." 

The  morrow  having  arrived,  I  was  going  from 
my  hotel  to  the  wharf,  when  Captain  Hardy 
met  me  and  said  that,  "owing  to  circumstances" 
(a  stupid  but  convenient  phrase),  "he  rather 
thoufiht  'Independence'  Avould  not  sail  for  a 
day  or  two,  and  that  when  all  was  ready,  ho 
would  send  up  and  let  me  know."  This  T 
thought  strange,  for  there  was  a  stiff  southerly 
breeze;  but  as  "the  circumstances"  were  not 
forthcoming,  although  I  pumped  for  them  with 
much  perseverance,  I  had  nothing  to  do  but  to 
return  home  and  digest  my  impatience  at  leis 
ure. 

I  did  not  receive  the  expected  mes.sage  from 
the  captain  for  nearly  a  week.  It  came  at 
length,  however,  and  I  immediately  went  on 
board.     The  ship  was  crowded  with  pa'^sengers, 
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and  every  thing  was  in  the  bustle  attendant 
upon  making  sail.  Wyatt's  party  arrived  in 
about  ten  minutes  after  myself.  There  were 
ihe  two  sistei's,  the  bride,  and  the  artist — the 
latter  in  one  of  his  customary  fits  of  moody  mis- 
anthropy. I  was  too  well  used  to  these,  how- 
ever, to  pay  them  any  special  attention.  He 
did  not  even  introduce  me  to  his  wife; — this 
courtesy  devolving,  perforce,  upon  his  sister 
Marian — a  very  sweet  and  intelligent  girl,  who, 
in  a  few  hurried  words,  made  us  acquainted. 

Mrs.  Wyatt  had  been  closely  veiled ;  and  when 
she  raised  her  veil,  in  acknowledging  my  bow,  I 
confess  that  I  was  very  profoimdly  astonished. 
I  should  have  been  much  more  so,  however,  had 
not  long  experience  advised  me  not  to  trust,  with 
too  implicit  a  reliance,  the  enthusiastic  descrip- 
tions of  my  friend,  the  artist,  when  indulging 
in  comments  upon  the  loveliness  of  woman. 
When  beauty  was  the  theme,  I  well  knew  r'ith 
what  facility  he  soared  into  the  regions  of  the 
purely  ideal. 

The  truth  is,  I  could  not  help  regarding  Mrs. 
Wyatt  as  a  decidedly  plain-looking  woman.  If 
not  positively  ugly,  she  was  not,  I  think,  very 
far  from  it.  She  was  dressed,  however,  in  ex- 
quisite taste — and  then  I  had  no  doubt  that  she 
had  captivated  my  friend's  heart  by  the  more 
enduring  graces  of  the  intellect  and  soul.  She 
said  very  few  words,  and  passed  at  once  into  her 
state-room  with  Mr.  W. 

My  old  inquisitiveness  now  returned.  There 
was  no  servant — that  was  a  settled  point.      I 
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looked,  therefore,  for  the  extra  baggage.  After 
some  delay,  a  cart  arrived  at  the  wharf,  with  an 
oblong  pine  box,  which  was  every  thing  that 
seemed  to  be  expected.  Immediately  upon  its 
arrival  we  made  sail,  and  in  a  short  time  were 
safely  over  the  bar  and  standing  out  to  sea. 

The  box  in  question  was,  as  I  say,  oblong.  It 
was  about  six  feet  in  length  by  two  and  a  half 
in  breadth;— I  observed  it  attentively,  and  like 
to  be  precise.  Now  this  shape  was  peculiar;  and 
no  sooner  had  I  seen  it,  than  I  took  credit  to 
myself  for  the  accuracy  of  my  guessing.  I  had 
reached  the  conclusion,  it  will  be  remembered, 
that  the  extra  baggage  of  my  friend,  the  artist, 
'vould  prove  to  be  pictures,  or  at  least  a  picture ; 
for  I  knew  he  had  been  for  several  weela  in  con- 
ference with  Nicolino :— and  now  here  was  a 
!»x,  which,  from  its  shape,  could  possibly  con- 
tain nothing  in  the  world  but  a  copy  of  Leon- 
ardo's "Last  Supper";  and  a  copy  of  this  very 
"Last  Supper,"  done  by  Rubini  the  younger,  at 
Florence,  I  had  known,  for  some  time,  to  be  in 
the  possession  of  Nicolino.  This  point,  there- 
fore, I  considered  as  sufficiently  settled.  I 
chuckled  excessively  when  I  thought  of  my  acu- 
men. It  was  the  first  time  I  had  ever  knov;n 
"Wyatt  to  keep  from  me  any  of  his  artistical 
secrets ;  but  here  he  evidently  intended  to  steal 
a  march  upon  me,  and  smuggle  a  fine  picture 
to  New  York,  under  my  very  nose;  expecting 
me  to  know  nothing  of  the  matter,  I  resolved 
♦q  quiz  him  well,  now  and  hereafter. 

One  thing,  however,  annoyed  me  not  a  little. 
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The  box  did  not  go  into  tho  extra  state-room. 
It  was  deposited  in  "Wyatt's  own ;  and  there,  too, 
it  remained,  occupying  very  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  floor — no  doubt  to  the  exceeding  discom- 
fort of  the  artist  and  his  wife; — this  the  more 
especially  as  the  tar  or  paint  with  which  it  was 
lettered  in  sprawling  capitals,  em-tted  a  strong, 
disagreeable,  and,  to  my  fancy,  a  peculiarly  dis- 
gusting odor.  On  the  lid  were  painted  the 
words: — "Mrs.  Adelaide  Curtis,  Albany,  New 
York.  Charge  of  Ccrndins  Wyatt,  Esq.  This 
side  up.     To  be  handled  with  care." 

Now,  I  was  aware  that  Mrs.  Adelaide  Curtis, 
of  Albany,  was  the  artist's  wife's  mother; — ^but 
then  I  looked  upon  the  whole  address  as  mys- 
tification, intended  especially  for  myself.  I 
made  up  my  mind,  of  course,  that  the  box  and 
contents  would  never  get  farther  north  than  the 
studio  of  my  misanthropic  friend,  in  Chambeif 
Street,  New  York. 

For  the  first  three  or  four  days  we  had  fine 
weather,  although  the  wind  was  dead  ahead; 
having  chopped  round  to  the  northward,  im- 
mediately upon  our  losing  sight  of  the  coast. 
The  passengers  were,  consequently,  in  high 
spirits  and  disposed  to  be  social.  I  must  ex- 
cept, however,  "Wyatt  and  his  sisters,  who  be- 
haved stiffly,  and,  I  could  not  help  thinking,  un- 
?ourteously  to  the  rest  of  the  party.  Wyatt's 
conduct  I  did  not  so  much  regard.  He  was 
?loomy,  even  beyond  his  usual  habit — in  fact 
he  was  morose — ^but  in  him  I  was  prepared  for 
eccentricity.    For  the  risters,  however,  I  could 
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mal-i  no  excuse.  They  secluded  themselves  in 
their  state-rooms  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
passage,  and  absolutely  refused,  although  I  re- 
peatedly urged  them,  to  hold  communication 
with  any  person  on  board. 

Mrs.  Wyatt  herself  was  far  more  agreeable. 
That  is  to  say,  she  was  chatty;  and  to  be  chatty 
is  no  slight  recommendation  at  sea.    She  became 
excessively  intimate  with  most  of  the  ladies;  and, 
to  my  profound  astonishment,  evinced  no  equiv- 
ocal disposition  to  coquet  with  the^  men.     She 
amused  us  all  very  much.    I  say  ''amused'  -^ 
and  scarcely  know  how  to  explain  myself.    The 
truth  is,  I  soon  found  that  Mrs.  W.  was  far  of- 
tener  laughed  at  than  with.    The  gentlemen  said 
little  about  her;  but  the  ladies,  in  a  little  while, 
pronounced  her  "a  good-hearted  thing,  rather  in- 
different-looking, totally  uneducated,  and  decid- 
edly vulgar."    The  great  wonder  was,  how  Wy- 
att had   been   entrapped   into  such   a   match. 
Wealth  was  the  general   solution — ^but   this  I 
knew  to  be  no  soliition  at  all ;  for  Wyatt  had  told 
me  that  she  neither  brought  him  a  dollar  nor  had 
any    expectations    from    any   source   whatever. 
•'He  had  married,"  he  said,  "for  love,  and  for 
love  only;    and  his  bride  was  far  more  than 
.worthy  of  his  love."    When  I  thought  of  these 
expressions,  on  the  part  of  my  friend,  I  confess 
that  I  felt  indescribably  puzzled.     Could  it  be 
possible  that  he  was  taking  leave  of  his  senses? 
What  else  could  I  think?    He,  so  refined,  so  in- 
tellectual, so  fastidious,  with  so  exquisite  a  per- 
ception of  the  faulty,  and  so  keen  an  apprecia- 
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tion  of  the  beautiful!  To  be  sure,  the  lady 
seemed  especially  fond  of  /itm— particularly  so 
in  his  absence — when  she  made  herself  ridiculous 
by  frequent  quotations  of  what  had  been  said  by 
her  "beloved  husband,  Mr.  Wyatt."  The  word 
"husband"  seemed  forever — to  use  one  of  her 
own  delicate  expressions— forever  "on  the  tip  of 
her  tongue."  In  the  meantime,  it  was  observed 
by  all  on  board,  that  he  avoided  her  in  the  most 
pointed  manner,  and,  for  the  most  part,  shut 
himself  up  alone  in  his  state-room,  where,  in 
fact,  he  might  have  been  said  to  live  altogether, 
leaving  his  wife  at  full  liberty  to  amuse  herself 
as  she  thought  best,  in  the  public  society  of  the 
main  cabin. 

My  conclusion,  from  what  I  say?  and  heard, 
was,  that  the  artist,  by  some  unaccountable  freak 
of  fate,  or  perhaps  in  some  fit  of  enthusiasttc 
and  fanciful  passion,  had  been  induced  to  unite 
himself  with  a  person  altogether  beneath  him, 
and  that  the  natural  result,  entire  and  speedy 
disgust  had  ensued.  I  pitied  him  from  the  bot- 
I  torn  of  my  heart— but  could  not,  for  that  reason, 
quite  forgive  his  incommunicativeness  in  the 
matter  of  the  "Last  Supper."  For  this  I  re- 
solved to  have  my  revenge. 

One  day  he  came  upon  deck,  and,  taking  his 
arm  as  had  been  my  wont,  I  sauntered  with  him 
backward  and  forward.  His  gloom,  however 
;(which  I  considered  quite  natural  under  the  cir- 
cumstances), seemed  entirely  unabated.  He  said 
I  little,  and  that  moodily,  and  with  evident  effort. 
I  ventured  a  jest  or  two,  and  he  made  a  sickening 
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attempt  at  a  smile.  Poor  fellow !— as  I  thought 
of  his  wife,  I  wondered  that  he  could  have  heart 
to  put  on  even  the  semblance  of  mirth.  At  last  I 
ventured  a  home  thrust.  I  determined  to  com- 
mence  a  series  of  covert  insinuations,  or  innuen- 
does,  about  the  oblong  box— just  to  let  him  per- 
ceive,  gradually,  that  I  was  not  altogether  the 
butt,  or  victim,  of  his  little  bit  of  pleasant  mysti- 
fication. My  first  observation  was  by  way  of 
opening  a  masked  battery.  I  said  something 
about  the  "peculiar  shape  of  that  box";  and,  as 
I  spoke  the  words,  I  smiled  knowingrly,  winked, 
and  touched  him  gently  with  my  forefinger  in 
the  ribs. 

The  manner  in  which  Wyatt  received  this 
harmless  pleasantry  convinced  me,  at  once,  that 
he  was  mad.  At  first  he  stared  at  me  as  if  he  | 
found  it  impossible  to  comprehend  the  witticism 
of  my  remark;  but  as  its  point  seemed  slowly  to 
make  its  way  into  his  brain,  his  eyes,  in  the  same 
proportion,  seemed  protruding  from  their  sock- 1 
ets.  Then  he  grew  very  red — then  hideously 
pale — then,  as  if  highly  amused  with  what  I  had 
insinuated,  he  began  a  loud  and  boisterous  laugh, 
which,  to  my  astonishment,  he  kept  up,  with 
gradually  increasing  vigor,  for  ten  minutes  or 
more.  In  conclusion,  he  fell  flat  and  heavily 
upon  the  deck.  When  I  ran  to  uplift  him,  to  all 
appearance  he  was  dead. 

I  called  assistance,  and,  with  much  difiiculty, 
we  brought  him  to  himself.  Upon  reviving  he 
spoke  incoherently  for  some  time.  At  length  we 
bled  him  and  put  him  to  bed.    The  next  morning 
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he  was  quite  recovered,  so  far  as  regarded  his 
mere  bodily  health.  Of  his  mind  I  say  nothing, 
of  course.  I  avoided  him  during  the  rest  of  the 
passage,  by  advice  of  the  captain,  who  seemed  to 
coincide  with  me  altogether  in  my  views  of  his 
sanity,  but  cautioned  me  to  say  nothing  on  this 
[  head  to  any  person  on  board. 

Several   circumstances  occurred   immediately 
after  this  fit  of  Wyatt's  which  contributed  to 
I  heighten  the  curiosity  with  which  I  was  already 
possessed.    Among  other  things,  this :  I  had  been 
i  nervous— drank  too  much  strong  green  tea,  and 
slept  ill  at  night— in  fact,  for  two  nights  I  could 
not  be  properly  said  to  sleep  at  all.    Now,  my 
state-room  opened  into  the  main  cabin,  or  dining- 
room,  as  did  those  of  all  the  single  men  on  board. 
Wyatt's  three  rooms  were  in  the  after-cabin, 
which  was  separated  from  the  main  one  by  a 
slictht  sliding  door,  never  locked  even  at  night. 
I  As  we  were  almost  constantly  on  a  wind,  and  the 
breeze  was  not  a  little  stiff,  the  ship  heeled  to 
leeward  very  considerably;    and  whenever  her 
starboard  side  was  to  leeward,  the  sliding  door 
between  the  cabins  slid  open,  and  so  remained, 
nobody  taking  the  trouble  to  get  up  and  shut  it. 
But  my  berth  was  in  such  a  position,  that  when 
iny  own  state-room  door  was  open,  as  well  as  the 
sliding  door  in  question,  (and  my  own  door  was 
alway.<!  open  on  account  of  the  heat,)  I  could  see 
into  the  after-cabin  quite  distinctly,  and  just  at 
that  portion  of  it,  too,  where  were  situated  the 
state-rooms  of  Mr.  Wyatt.     Well,  during  two 
[nights  {not  consecutive)   while  I  lay  awake,  I 
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clearly  saw  Mrs.  W.,  about  eleven  o'clock  upon 
each  night,  steal  cautiously  from  the  state-room 
of  Mr.  W.,  and  enter  the  extra  room,  where  she 
remained  until  daybreak,  when  she  was  called  by 
her  husband  and  went  back.  That  they  were  vir- 
tually separated  was  clear.  They  had  separate 
apartments — no  doubt  in  contemplation  of  a 
more  permanent  divorce;  and  here,  after  all, 
I  thought  was  the  mystery  of  the  extra  state- 
room. 

There  was  another  circumstance,  too,  which  in- 
terested me  much.  During  the  two  wakeful 
nights  in  question,  and  immediately  after  the 
disappearance  of  Mrs.  Wyatt  into  the  extra 
state-room,  I  was  attracted  by  certain  singular, 
cautious,  subdued  noises  in  that  of  her  husband. 
After  listening  to  them  for  some  time,  with 
thoughtful  attention,  I  at  length  succeeded  per- 
fectly in  translating  their  import.  They  were 
sounds  occasioned  by  the  artist  in  prying  open 
the  oblong  box,  by  means  of  a  chisel  and  mallet 
— the  latter  being  apparently  muffled,  or  dead- 
ened, by  some  soit  woollen  or  cotton  substance  in 
which  its  head  was  enveloped. 

In  this  manner  I  fancied  I  could  distinguish 
the  precise  moment  when  he  fairly  disengaged 
the  lid— also,  that  I  could  determine  when  he  re- 
moved it  altogether,  and  when  he  deposited  it 
upon  the  lower  berth  in  his  room;  this  latter 
point  I  knew,  for  example,  by  certain  slight  taps 
which  the  lid  made  in  striking  against  the 
wooden  edges  of  the  berth,  as  he  endeavored  to 
lay  it  down  very  gently— there  being  no  room 
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for  it  on  the  floor.  After  this  there  was  a  dead 
stilluess,  and  1  heard  nothing  more  upon  either 
occasion,  until  nearly  daybreak ;  unless,  perhaps, 
I  may  mention  a  low  sobbing,  or  murmuring 
sound,  so  very  much  8up2ressed  as  to  be  nearly 
inaudible — if,  indeed,  the  whole  of  this  latter 
noise  were  not  rather  produced  by  my  own  imag- 
ination. I  say  it  seemed  to  resemble  sobbing  or 
sighing — but,  of  course,  it  could  not  have  been 
either.  I  rather  think  it  was  a  ringing  in  my 
own  ears.  Mr.  VVyatt,  no  doubt,  according  to 
custom,  was  merely  giving  the  rein  to  one  of  his 
hobbies — indulging  in  on^;  of  his  fits  of  artistic 
enthusiasm.  He  had  opened  his  oblong  box,  in 
order  to  feast  his  eyes  on  the  pictorial  treasure 
within.  There  was  nothing  in  this,  however,  to 
make  him  sob.  I  repeat,  therefore,  that  it  must 
have  been  simply  a  freak  of  my  own  fancy,  dw- 
tempered  by  good  Captain  Hardy's  green  tea. 
Just  before  dawn,  on  each  of  the  two  nights,  of 
which  I  speak,  I  distinctly  heard  Mr.  Wyatt  re- 
place the  lid  upon  the  oblong  box,  and  force  the 
nails  into  their  old  places  by  means  of  the 
muffled  mallet.  Having  done  this,  he  issued  from 
his  state-room,  fully  dressed,  and  proceeded  to 
call  Mrs.  W.  from  hers. 

We  had  been  at  sea  seven  days,  and  were  now 
off  Cape  Platteras,  when  there  came  a  tremend- 
ously heavy  blow  from  the  southwest.  We  were, 
in  a  measure,  prepared  for  it,  ii«^wever,  as  the 
weather  had  beon  holding  out  threats  for  some 
time.  Every  thing  was  made  snug,  alow  and 
aloft;  and  as  the  wind  steadily  freshened,  we 
HI.  13 
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lay  to,  at  length,  under  spanker  and  foretopsail, 
both  double-reefed. 

In  this  trim  we  rode  safely  enough  for  forty- 
eight  hours— the  ship  proving  herself  an  excel- 
lent sea-boat  in  many  respects,  and  shipping  no 
water  of  any  consequence.  At  the  end  of  this  pe- 
riod, however,  the  gale  had  freshened  into  a  hurri- 
cane, and  our  after-sail  split  into  ribbons,  bring- 
ing us  so  much  in  the  trough  of  the  water  that 
we  shipped  several  prodigious  seas,  one  immedi- 
ately after  the  other.    By  this  accident  we  lost 
three   men    overboard   with    the    caboose,    and 
nearly   the    whole    of    the   larboard   bulwarks. 
Scarcely  had  we  recovered  our  senses,  before  the 
foretopsail  went  into  shreds,  when  we  got  up  a 
storm  stay-sail,  and  with  this  did  pretty  well  for 
some  hours,  the  ship  heading  the  sea  much  more 
steadily  than  before. 

The  gale  still  held  on,  however,  and  we  saw  no 
signs  of  its  abating.  The  rigging  was  found  to 
be  ill-fated,  and  g/eatly  strained;  and  on  the 
third  day  of  the  blow,  about  five  in  the  after- 
noon, our  mizzen-mast,  in  a  heavy  lurch  to  wind- 
ward, went  by  the  board.  For  an  hour  or  more, 
we  tried  in  vain  to  get  rid  of  it,  on  account  of  the 
prodigious  rolling  of  the  ship ;  and,  before  we 
had  succeeded,  the  carpenter  came  aft  and  an- 
nounced four  f-et  water  in  the  hold.  To  add  to 
our  dilemma,  we  found  the  pumps  choked  and 
nearly  useless. 

All  was  now  confusion  and  despair — but  an 
effort  was  made  to  lighten  the  ship  by  throwing 
overboard  as  much  of  her  cargo  as  could  b'> 
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reached,  and  by  cutting  away  the  two  masts  that 
remained.  This  we  ai  last  accomplished — but  we 
were  still  unable  to  do  any  thing  at  the  pumps : 
and,  in  the  meantime,  the  ak  gained  on  iis  very 
fast. 

At  sundown,  the  gale  had  sensibly  diminished 
in  violence,  and,  as  the  sea  went  down  with  it,  we 
still  entertained  faint  hopes  of  saving  ourselves 
in  the  boats.  At  eight  p.  m.,  the  clouds  broke 
away  to  windward,  and  we  had  the  advantage  of 
a  full  moon — a  piece  of  good  fortune  which 
■erved  wonderfully  to  cheer  our  drooping  spirits. 

After  incredible  labor  we  succeeded,  at  length, 
in  i^etting  the  long-boat  over  the  side  without  ma- 
terial accident,  and  into  this  we  crowded  the 
whole  of  the  crew  and  most  of  the  passengers. 
This  party  made  off  immediately,  and,  after  un- 
dergoing much  sulfering,  finally  arrived,  in  safe- 
ty, at  Ocracoke  Inlet,  on  the  third  day  after  the 
wreck. 

Fourteen  passengers,  with  the  captain,  re- 
mained on  board,  resolving  to  trust  their  for- 
tunes to  the  jolly-boat  at  the  stern.  We  lowered 
it  without  difficulty,  although  it  was  only  by  a 
miracle  that  we  prevented  it  from  swamping  as 
it  touched  the  water.  It  contained,  when  afloat, 
thp  captain  and  his  wife,  Mr.  Wyatt  and  party, 
a  Mexican  officer,  wife,  four  children,  and  my- 
«elf,  with  a  negro  valet. 

We  had  no  room,  of  course,  for  any  thing  ex- 
cept a  few  positively  necessary  instruments,  some 
provisions,  and  the  clothes  upon  our  backs.  No 
one  had  thought  of  ev*^n  attempting  to  save  any 
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thing  more.  What  must  have  been  the  astonish- 
ment of  all,  then,  when,  having  proceeded  a  few 
fathoms  from  the  ship,  Mr.  Wyatt  stood  up  in 
the  stern-sheets,  and  coolly  demanded  of  Captam 
Hardy  that  the  boat  should  be  put  back  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  in  his  oblong  box ! 

"Sit  down,  Mr.  Wyatt,"  replied  the  ccptain, 
somewiiat  sternly,  "you  will  capsize  us  if  you  do 
not  sit  quite  still.  Our  gunwale  is  almost  in  the 
water  now." 

"The  box!"  vociferated  Mr.  Wyatt,  still 
standing— "the  box,  I  say!  Captain  Hardy,  you 
nannot,  you  will  not  refuse  me.  Its  weight  will 
be  but  a  trifle— it  is  nothing— mere  nothing.  By 
the  mother  who  bore  you— for  the  love  of 
Heaven— by  your  hope  of  salvation,  I  implore 
you  to  put  back  for  the  box ! " 

The  captain,  for  a  moment,  seemed  touched 
by  the  earnest  appeal  of  the  artist,  but  he  re- 
gained his  stern  composure,  and  merely  said : 

"Mr.  Wyatt,  you  are  mad.  I  cannot  listen  to 
you.  Sit  down,  I  say,  or  you  will  swamp  the  boat. 
Stay— hold  him— seize  him!— he  is  about  to 
spring  overboard!  There— I  knew  it— he  is 
over!"  . 

As  the  captain  said  this,  Mr.  Wyatt,  in  fact, 
sprang  from  the  boat,  and,  as  we  were  yet  m  the 
lee  of  the  wreck,  succeeded,  by  almost  super- 
human exertion,  in  getting  hold  of  a  rope  which 
hung  from  the  fore-chains.  In  another  moment 
he  was  on  board,  and  rushing  frantically  dowii 
into  the  cabin. 

In  the  meantime,  we  had  been  swept  astern  ot 
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the  ship,  and  being  quite  out  of  her  lee,  were  at 
the  mercy  of  the  tremendous  sea  which  was  still 
running.  "We  made  a  determined  effort  to  put 
back,  but  our  little  boat  was  like  a  feather  in  the 
breath  of  the  tempest.  We  saw  at  a  glance  that 
the  doom  of  the  unfortunate  artist  was  sealed. 

As  our  distance  from  the  wreck  rapidly  in- 
creased, the  madman  (for  as  such  only  could  \,  3 
regard  him)  was  seen  to  emerge  from  the  com- 
panion-way, up  which  by  dint  of  strength  that 
appeared  gigantic,  he  dragged,  bodily,  the  oblong 
box.  While  we  gazed  in  the  extremity  of  aston- 
ishment, he  passed,  rapidly,  several  turns  of  a 
three-inch  rope,  first  around  the  box  and  then 
around  his  body.  In  another  instant  both  body 
and  box  were  in  the  sea — disappearing  suddenly, 
at  once  and  forever. 

We  lingered  awhile  sadly  upon  our  oars,  with 
our  eyes  riveted  upon  the  spot.  At  length  we 
pulled  away.  The  silence  remained  unbroken  for 
an  hour.    Finally,  I  hazarded  a  remark. 

"Did  you  observe,  captain,  how  suddenly  they 
sank?  Was  not  that  an  exceedingly  singular 
thing?  I  confess  that  1  entertained  some  feeble 
hope  of  his  final  deliverance,  when  I  saw  him 
lash  himself  to  the  box,  and  commit  himself  to 
the  sea." 

"They  sank  as  a  matter  of  course,"  replied 
the  captain,  "and  that  like  a  shot.     They  will 
soon  rise  again,  however — hut  not  till  the  salt 
melts." 
"The  salt!"  I  ejaculated. 
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"Hush!"  said  the  captain,  pointing  to  the 
wife  and  sisters  of  the  deceased.  "We  must  taUs 
of  these  things  at  some  more  appropriate  tune. 
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We  suffered  much,  and  made  a  narrow  escape; 
Ihit  fortune  befriended  us,  as  well  as  our  mates 
in  the  long-boat.  We  landed,  in  fine,  more  dead 
than  alive,  after  four  days  of  intense  distress, 
upon  the  beach  opposite  Roanoke  Island.  We 
remained  here  a  week,  were  not  ill-treated  by  the 
wreckers,  and  at  length  obtained  a  passage  to 
New  York.  ^  .^    ,,_   , 

About  a  month  after  the  loss  of  the  Indepen- 
dence,"  I  happened  to  meet  Captain  Hardy  in 
Broadway.  Our  conversation  turned,  naturally, 
upon  the  disaster,  and  especially  upon  the  sad 
fate  of  poor  Wyatt.  I  thus  learned  the  following 
particulars. 

The  artist  had  engaged  passage  for  hunself, 
wife,  two  sisters  and  a  servant.  His  wife  was, 
indeed,  as  she  had  been  represented,  a  most  lovely, 
and  most  accomplished  woman.  On  the  morning 
of  the  fourteenth  of  June  (the  day  in  which  I 
first  visited  the  ship),  the  lady  suddenly  sickened 
and  died.  The  young  husband  was  frantic  with 
grief—but  circumstances  imperatively  forbade 
the  deferring  his  voyage  to  New  York.  It  was 
necessary  to  take  to  her  mother  the  corpse  of  his 
adored  wife,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  univer- 
sal prejudice  which  would  prevent  his  doing  so 
openly  was  well  known.    Nine-tenths  of  the  pas- 
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sengers  would  have  abandoned  the  ship  rather 
than  take  passage  with  a  dead  body. 

In  this  dilemma,  Captain  Hardy  arranged  that 
the  corpse,  being  first  partially  embalmed,  and 
packed,  with  a  large  quantity  of  salt,  in  a  box  of 
suitable  dimensions,  should  be  conveyed  on  board 
as  merchandise.  Nothing  was  to  be  said  of  the 
lady's  decease;  and,  as  it  was  well  understood 
that  Mr.  Wyatt  had  engaged  passage  for  his 
wife,  it  became  necessary  that  some  person 
should  personate  her  during  the  voyage.  This 
the  deceased's  lady's-maid  was  easily  prevailed 
on  to  do.  The  extra  state-room,  originally  en- 
gaged for  this  girl,  during  her  mistress'  life,  was 
now  merely  retained.  In  this  state-room  the 
pseudo-wife,  slept,  of  course,  every  night.  In 
f  e  daytime  she  performed,  to  the  best  of  her 
t,  ility,  the  part  of  her  mistress — whose  person, 
it  had  been  carefully  ascertained  was  unknown 
to  any  of  the  passengers  on  board. 

My  own  mistake  arose,  naturally  enough, 
through  too  careless,  too  inquisitive,  and  too  im- 
pulsive a  temperament.  But  of  late,  it  is  a  rare 
thing  that  I  sleep  soundly  at  night.  There  is  a 
countenance  which  haunts  me,  turn  as  I  will. 
There  is  an  hysterical  laugh  which  will  forever 
rmg  within  my  ears. 
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What  song  the  Syrens  sang,  or  what  name  Achilles  assumed 
when  he  hid  himself  among  women,  although  puzzling  ques- 
tions, are  not  beyond  all  conjecture. 

Sir  Thomas  Broume. 

The  mental  features  discoursed  of  as  the  an- 
alytical, are,  in  themselves,  but  little  susceptible 
of  analysis.  We  appreciate  them  only  in  their 
effects.  We  know  of  them,  among  other  things, 
that  they  are  always  to  their  possessor,  when  in- 
ordinately possessed,  a  source  of  the  liveliest  en- 
joyment. As  the  strong  man  exults  in  his  physi- 
cal ability,  delighting  in  such  exercises  as  call 
his  muscles  into  action,  so  glories  the  analyst  in 
that  moral  activity  which  disentangles.  He  de- 
rives pleasure  from  even  the  most  trivial  occu- 
pations bringing  his  talent  into  play.  He  is  fond  i 
of  enigmas,  of  conundrums,  hieroglyphics;  ex- 
hibiting in  his  solutions  of  each  a  degree  of  acu- 
men which  appears  to  the  ordinary  apprehension 
praeternatural.  His  results,  brought  about  by  the 
very  soul  and  essence  of  method,  have,  in  truth, 
the  whole  air  of  intuition. 
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The  faculty  of  re-solution  is  possibly  much  in- 
vigorateJ  by  mathematical  study,  and  especially 
by  that  hi.^hest  branch  of  it  which,  unjustly,  and 
merely  on  account  of  its  retrograde  operations, 
has  been  called,  as  if  par  excellence,  analysis. 
Yet  to  calculate  is  not  in  itself  to  analyze.  A 
chess-player,  for  example,  does  the  one,  without 
effort  at  the  other.  It  follows  that  the  game  of 
chess,  in  its  effects  upon  mental  character,  is 
greatly  misunderstood.  I  am  not  now  writing  a 
treatise,  but  simply  prefacing  a  somewhat  pecu- 
liar narrative  by  observations  very  much  at  ran- 
dom; I  will,  therefore,  take  occasion  to  assert 
that  the  higher  powers  of  the  reflective  intellect 
are  more  decidedly  and  more  usefully  tasked  by 
the  unostentatious  game  of  draughts  than  by  all 
the  elaborate  frivolity  of  chess.  In  this  latter, 
where  the  pieces  have  different  and  bizarre  mo- 
tions, with  various  and  variable  values,  what  is 
only  complex,  is  mistaken  (a  not  unusual  error) 
for  what  is  profound.  The  attention  is  here 
called  powerfully  into  play.  If  it  flag  for  an  in- 
stant, an  oversight  is  committed,  resulting  in 
injury  or  defeat.  The  possible  moves  being  not 
only  manifold,  but  involute,  the  chances  of  such 
oversights  are  multiplied ;  and  in  nine  cases  out 
of  ten,  it  is  the  more  concentrative  rather  thau 
the  more  acute  player  who  conquers.  In 
draughts,  on  the  contrary,  where  the  moves  are 
unique  and  have  but  little  variation,  the  proba- 
bilities of  inadvertence  are  diminished,  and  the 
mere  attention  being  left  comparatively  unem- 
ployed, what  advantages  are  obtained  by  either 
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party  are  obtained  by  superior  acumen.  To  be 
less  abstract,  let  us  suppose  a  game  of  draughts 
where  the  pieces  are  reduced  to  four  kings,  and 
where,  of  course,  no  oversight  is  to  be  expected. 
It  is  obvious  that  here  the  victory  can  be  decided 
(the  players  being  at  all  equal)  only  by  some 
recherchi  movement,  the  result  of  some  strong 
exertion  of  the  intellect.  Deprived  of  ordinary 
resources,  the  analyst  throws  himself  into  the 
spirit  of  his  opponent,  identifies  himself  there- 
with, and  not  unf  requently  sees  thus,  at  a  glance, 
the  sole  methods  (sometimes  indeed  absurdly 
simple  ones)  by  which  he  may  seduce  into  error 
or  hurry  into  miscalculation. 

Whist  has  long  been  known  for  its  influence 
upon  what  is  termed  the  calculating  power ;  and 
men  of  the  highest  order  of  intellect  have  been 
known  to  take  an  apparently  unaccountable  de- 
light in  it,  while  eschewing  chess  as  frivolous. 
Beyond  doubt  there  is  nothing  of  a  similar  na- 
ture so  greatly  tasking  the  faculty  of  analysis. 
The  best  chess-player  in  Christendom  may  be 
little  more  than  the  best  player  of  chess;  but 
proficiency  in  whist  implies  capacity  for  success 
in  all  these  more  important  undertakings  where 
mind  struggles  with  mind.  When  I  say  profi- 
ciency, I  mean  that  perfection  in  the  game  which 
includes  a  comprehension  of  all  the  sources 
whence  legitimate  advantage  may  bf  derived. 
These  are  not  only  manifold,  but  multiform,  and 
lie  frequently  among  recesses  of  thought  alto- 
gether inaccessible  to  the  ordinary  understand- 
ing.   To  observe  attentively  is  to  remember  dis- 
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tinctly;  and,  so  far,  the  concontrative  cliess- 
player  will  do  very  well  at  whist ;  while  the  ruU«t 
of  Iloyle  (themselves  based  upon  the  mere  mech- 
anism of  the  frame)  are  sufficiently  and  f?enerally 
comprehensible.  Thus  to  have  a  retentive  mem- 
ory, and  proceed  by  "  the  book  "  are  points  com- 
monly regarded  as  the  sum  total  of  pood  playinj?. 
But  it  is  in  matters  beyond  the  limits  of  mere 
rule  that  the  skill  of  the  analyst  is  evinced.  He 
makes,  in  silence,  a  host  of  observations  and  in- 
ferences. So,  perhaps,  do  his  companions;  and 
the  difference  in  the  extent  of  the  information 
obtained,  lies  not  so  much  in  the  validity  of  th" 
inference  as  in  the  quality  of  the  observation. 
The  necessary  knowledge  is  that  of  what  to  ob- 
serve. Our  player  confines  himself  not  at  all; 
nor,  because  the  game  is  the  object,  does  he  re- 
ject deductions  from  things  external  to  the  game. 
He  examines  the  countenance  of  his  partner, 
comparing  it  carefully  with  that  of  each  of  his 
opponents.  He  considers  the  mode  of  assorting 
the  cards  in  each  hand ;  often  counting  trump  by 
trump,  and  honor  by  honor,  through  the  glances 
bestowed  by  their  holders  upon  each.  He  notis 
every  variation  of  face  as  the  play  progresses, 
gathering  a  fund  of  thought  from  the  differences 
in  the  expression  of  certainty,  of  surprise,  of  tri- 
umph,  or  chagrin.  Prom  the  manner  of  gather- 
ing up  a  trick  he  j  dges  whether  the  person  tak- 
ing it,  can  make  auother  in  the  suit.  He  reco?- 
nizes  what  is  played  through  feint,  by  the 
manner  with  which  it  is  thrown  upon  the  table. 
A  casual  or  inadvertent  word;  the  accidental 
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dropping  or  turning  of  a  card,  with  the  accom- 
pany: ng  anxiety  or  carelessness  in  regard  to  its 
concealment ;  the  counting  of  the  tricks,  with  the 
order  of  their  arrangement ;  embarrassment,  hes- 
itation, eagerness,  or  trepidation — all  afford,  to 
his  apparently  intuitive  perception,  indications 
of  the  true  state  of  affairs.  The  first  two  or  three 
rounds  having  been  played,  he  m  in  full  possesp 
gion  of  the  contents  of  each  hand,  and  tiience- 
forward  puts  down  his  cards  with  as  absolute  a 
precision  of  purpose  as  if  the  rest  of  the  party 
had  turned  outward  the  faces  of  their  own. 

The  analytical  power  should  not  be  con- 
founded with  simpl*»  i (tenuity;  for  while  the 
analyst  is  necessarily  xgcnious,  the  ingenious 
man  is  often  remarkauiy  incapable  of  analysis. 
The  constructive  or  combining  power,  by  which 
ingenuity  is  usually  manifested,  and  to  which 
the  phrenologists  (I  believe  erroneously)  have 
assigned  a  separate  organ,  supposing  it  a  primi- 
tive faculty,  has  been  so  frequently  seen  in  those 
whose  intellect  bordered  othenvise  upon  idiocy, 
as  to  have  attracted  general  observation  among 
writers  on  morals.  Between  ingenuity  and  the 
analytic  ability  there  exists  a  difference  far 
greater,  indeed,  than  that  between  the  fancy  and 
the  imagination,  but  of  a  character  very  strictly 
analogous.  It  will  be  found,  in  fact,  that  the 
ingenious  are  always  fanciful,  and  the  truly  im- 
aginative never  otherwise  than  analytic. 

The  narrative  which  follows  will  appear  to  the 
reader  somewhat  in  the  light  of  a  commentary; 
upon  the  propositions  just  advanced. 
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Residing  in  Paris  during  the  spring  and  part 
of  tiie  summer  of  18 — ,  I  there  became  ac- 
quainted with  a  Monsieur  C.  Auguste  Dupin. 
This  young  gentleman  was  of  an  excellent,  in- 
deed of  an  illustrious  family,  but,  by  a  variety 
of  untoward  events,  had  been  reduced  to  such 
poverty  that  the  energy  of  his  character  suc- 
cumbed beneath  it,  and  he  ceased  to  bestir  him- 
self in  the  world,  or  to  care  for  the  retrieval  of 
his  fortunes.  By  courtei^  of  his  creditors,  there 
still  remained  in  his  possession  a  small  remnant 
of  his  patrimony;  and,  upon  the  income  arising 
from  this,  he  managed,  by  means  of  a  rigorous 
economy,  to  procure  the  necessaries  of  life,  with- 
out troubling  himself  about  its  superfluities. 
Books,  indeed,  were  his  sole  luxuries,  and  in 
Paris  these  are  easily  obtained. 

Our  first  meeting  was  at  an  obscure  library 
in  the  Rue  Montmartre,  where  the  accident  of 
our  both  being  in  search  of  the  same  very  rare 
and  very  remarkable  volume,  brought  us  into 
closer  communion.  We  saw  each  other  again  and 
again.  I  was  deeply  interested  in  the  little  fam- 
ily  history  which  he  detailed  to  me  with  all  that 
candor  which  a  Frenchman  indulges  whenever 
mere  self  is  the  theme.  I  was  astonished,  too,  at 
the  vast  extent  of  his  reading;  and,  above  all. 
I  felt  my  soul  enkindled  within  me  by  the  wild 
fervor,  and  the  vivid  freshness  of  his  imagina- 
tion. Seeking  in  Paris  the  objects  I  then 
sought,  I  felt  that  the  society  of  such  a  man 
would  be  to  me  a  treasure  beyond  price ;  and  this 
feeling  I  frankly  confided  to  him.    It  was  at 
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length  arranged  that  we  should  live  togeilier 
during  my  stay  in  the  city;  and  as  my  worldly 
circumstances  were  somewhat  less  embarrassed 
than  his  own,  I  was  permitted  to  be  at  the  ex- 
pense of  renting,  and  furnishing  in  a  style  which 
suited  the  rather  fantastic  gloom  of  our  common 
temper,  a  time-eaten  and  grotesque  mansion,  long 
deserted  through  superstitions  into  which  we  did 
not  inquire,  and  tottering  to  its  fall  ii?  a  retired 
and  desolate  portion  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Ger- 
main. 

Had  the  routine  of  our  life  at  this  place  been 
known  to  the  world,  we  should  have  been  re- 
garded as  madmen — although,  perhaps,  as  mad- 
men of  a  harmless  nature.  Our  seclusion  was 
perfect.  We  admitted  no  visitors.  Indeed  the 
locality  of  our  retirement  had  been  carefully 
kept  a  secret  from  my  own  former  associates; 
and  it  had  been  many  years  since  Dupin  had 
ceased  to  know  or  be  known  in  Paris.  We  ex- 
isted within  ourselves  alone. 

It  was  a  freak  of  fancy  in  my  friend  (for  what 
else  shall  I  call  it?)  to  be  enamores?  of  the  night 
for  her  own  sake ;  and  into  this  bizarrerie,  as  into 
all  his  others,  I  quietly  fell;  giving  myself  up 
to  his  wild  whims  with  a  perfect  abandon.  The 
sable  divinity  would  not  herself  dwell  with  us 
always;  but  we  could  counterfeit  her  presence. 
At  the  first  dawn  of  the  morning  we  closed  all 
the  massy  shutters  of  our  old  building;  lighted 
a  couple  of  tapers  which,  strongly  perfumed, 
throw  out  only  the  ghastliest  and  feeblest  of 
rays.    By  the  aid  of  these  we  then  busied  our. 
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souls  in  dream» — reading,  writing,  or  conversing, 
until  warned  by  the  clock  of  the  advent  of  the 
true  Darkness.  Then  we  sallied  forth  into  the 
streets,  arm  in  arm,  continuing  the  topics  of  the 
day,  or  roaming  far  and  wide  until  a  late  hour, 
seeking,  amid  the  wild  lights  and  shadows  of  the 
populous  city,  that  infinity  of  mental  excitement 
which  quiet  observation  can  afford. 

At  such  times  I  could  not  help  remarking  and 
admiring  (although  from  his  rich  ideality  I  had 
been  )iepared  to  expect  it)  a  peculiar  analytic 
ability  in  Dupin.  He  seemed,  too,  to  take  an 
aager  delight  in  its  exercise — if  not  exactly  in  its 
display — and  did  not  hesitate  to  confess  the 
pleasure  thus  derived.  He  boasted  to  me,  with 
a  low  chuckling  laugh,  that  most  men,  in  respect 
to  himself,  wore  windows  in  their  bosoms,  and 
was  wont  to  follow  up  such  assertions  by  direct 
and  very  startling  proofs  of  his  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  my  own.  His  manner  at  these  moments 
was  frigid  and  abstract ;  his  eyes  were  vacant  in 
expression ;  wnile  his  voice,  usually  a  rich  tenor, 
rose  into  a  treble  which  would  have  sounded 
petulantly  but  for  the  deliberateness  and  entire 
distinctness  of  the  enunciation.  Observing  him 
in  these  moods,  I  often  dwelt  meditatively  upon 
the  Old  philosophy  of  the  Bi-Part  Soid,  and 
amused  myself  with  the  fancy  of  a  double  Dupin 
—the  creative  and  the  resolvent. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed,  from  what  I  have  just 
said,  that  I  am  detailing  any  mystery,  or  pen- 
ning any  romance.  What  I  have  described  in  the 
.Frenchman  was  merely  the  result  of  an  excited 
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or  perhaps  of  a  diseased,  intelligence.  But  of 
the  character  of  his  remarks  at  the  periods  in 
question  an  example  will  best  convey  the  idea. 

We  were  strolling  one  night  down  a  long  dirty 
street,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Palais  Royal.  Being 
both,  apparently,  occupied  with  thought,  neither 
of  us  had  spoken  a  syllable  for  fifteen  minutes 
at  least.  All  at  once  Dupin  broke  forth  with 
these  words : 

"  Fe  is  a  very  little  fellow,  that's  true,  and 
wov'  X  do  better  for  the  Theatre  Varietes." 

"  rhere  can  be  no  doubt  of  that,"  I  replied, 
unwittingly,  and  not  at  first  observing  (so  much 
had  I  been  absorbed  in  reflection)  the  extraorc  • 
nary  manner  in  which  the  speaker  had  chimea 
in  with  my  meditations.  In  an  instant  after- 
ward I  recollected  myself,  and  my  astonishment 
was  profound. 

"Dupin,"  said  I,  gravely,  "this  is  beyond 
my  comprehension.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
I  am  amazed,  and  can  scarcely  credit  my  senses. 
How  was   it  possible  you  should    know  I  v,as 

thinking  of ?  "  Here  I  paused,  to  ascertain 

beyond  a  doubt  whether  he  really  knew  of  whom 
I  thought. 

of  Chantilly,"  said  he,  "  why  do  you 


pause?  You  were  remarking  to  yourself  that 
his  diminutive  figure  unfitted  him  for  tragedy." 
This  was  precisely  what  had  formed  the  sub- 
ject of  my  reflections.  Chantilly  was  a  quon- 
dam cobbler  of  the  Rue  St.  Denis,  who  becom- 
ing stage-mad,  had  attempted  the  role  of  Xerxes, 
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in  Cr^billoil's  tragedy  so  called,  and  been  noto- 
riously Pasquinaded  for  his  pains. 

"  TeU  me,  for  Heaven's  sake,"  I  e:claimed, 
"  the  method — if  method  there  is — by  which  you 
have  been  enabled  to  fathom  my  soul  in  this 
matter. ' '  Li  fact,  I  was  even  more  startled  than 
I  would  have  been  willing  to  express. 

"  It  was  the  fruiterer,"  repliec.  my  friend, 
"  who  brought  you  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
mender  of  soles  was  not  of  suflBcient  height  for 
Xerxes  et  id  genus  omne." 

"  The  fruiterer! — you  astonish  me — I  know 
no  fruiterer  whomsoever. ' ' 

"  The  man  who  ran  up  against  you  as  we  en- 
tered the  street — it  may  have  been  fifteen  min- 
utes ago." 

I  now  remembered  that,  in  fact,  a  fruiterer, 
carrying  upon  his  head  a  large  basket  of  apples, 
had  nearly  thrown  me  down,  by  accident,  as  we 
passed  from  the  Rue  C into  the  thorough- 
fare where  we  stood;  but  what  this  had  to  do 
with  Chantilly  I  could  not  possibly  understand. 

There  was  not  a  particle  of  charlatdnerie  about 
Dupin.  "  I  will  explain,"  he  said,  "  and  that 
you  may  comprehend  all  clearly,  we  will  first  re- 
trace the  course  of  your  meditations,  from  the 
moment  in  which  I  spoke  to  you  until  that  of  the 
rencontre  with  the  fruiterer  in  question.  The 
larger  links  of  the  chain  run  thus — Chantilly, 
Orion,  Dr.  Nichols,  Epicurus,  Stereotomy,  the 
street  stones,  the  fruiterer."  (^" 

There  are  few  persons  who  have  not,  at  some 
period  of  their  lives,  amused  themselves  in  re- 
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tracing  the  steps  by  which  particular  conclusions 
of  their  own  minds  have  been  attained.  The 
occupation  is  often  full  of  interest ;  and  he  who 
attempts  it  for  the  first  time  is  astonished  by  the 
apparently  illimitable  distance  and  incoherence 
between  the  starting-point  and  the  goal.  What, 
then,  must  have  been  my  amazement,  when  I 
heard  the  Frenchman  speak  what  he  had  just 
spokwi,  and  when  I  could  not  help  acknowledg- 
ing that  he  had  spoken  the  truth.  He  continued: 

"  "We  had  been  talking  of  horses,  if  I  remem- 
ber aright,  just  before  leaving  the  Rue  C . 

This  was  the  last  subject  we  discussed.  As  we 
crossed  into  this  street,  a  fruiterer,  with  a  large 
basket  upon  his  head,  brushing  quickly  past  us, 
thrust  you  upon  a  pile  of  paving-stones  collected 
at  a  spot  where  the  causeway  is  undergoing  re- 
pair. You  stepped  upon  one  of  the  loose  frag- 
ments, slipped,  slightly  strained  your  ankle,  ap- 
peared vexed  or  salky,  muttered  a  few  words, 
turned  to  look  at  the  pile,  and  then  proceeded  in 
silence.  I  was  not  particularly  attentive  to  what 
you  did ;  but  observation  has  become  with  me,  of 
late,  a  species  of  necessity 

"You  kept  your  eyes  upon  the  ground — 
glancing,  with  a  petulant  expression,  at  tlie  holes 
and  ruts  in  the  pavement  (so  that  I  saw  you 
were  still  thinking  of  the  stones)  until  we 
reached  the  little  alley  called  Lamartine,  which 
has  been  paved,  by  way  of  experiment,  with  the 
overlapping  and  riveted  blocks.  Here  your  coun- 
tenance brightened  up,  and,  percei'nng  your  lips 
move,  I  could  not  doubt  that  you  murmured  the 
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word  *  stereotomy,'  a  term  very  affectedly  ap- 
plied  to  this  species  of  pavement.  I  knew  that 
you  could  not  say  to  yourseli' '  stereotomy  '  with- 
out being  brought  to  think  of  atomies,  and  thus 
of  the  theories  of  Epicurus ;  and  since,  when  we 
discussed  this  subject  not  very  long  ago,  I  men- 
tioned to  you  how  singularly,  yet  with  how  little 
notice,  the  vague  guesses  of  that  noble  Greek  had 
met  with  confirmation  in  the  late  nebular  cos- 
mogony, I  felt  that  you  could  not  avoid  castin*' 
your  eyes  upward  to  the  great  nehula  in  Oriou" 
and  I  certainly  expected  that  you  would  do  r.o' 
You  did  look  up ;  and  I  was  now  assunnl  that  I 
had  correctly  followed  your  steps.  But  in  that 
bitter  tirade  upon  Chantilly,  which  appeared  in 
yesterday's  *  MusSe/  the  satirist,  making  some 
disgraceful  allusions  to  the  cobbler's  change  of 
name  upon  assuming  the  buskin,  quoted  a  Latin 
line  about  which  we  have  ofttn  conversed  I 
mean  the  line 

PerdWlt  antiquum  litera  prima  sonum. 

I  had  told  you  that  this  way  in  reference  to 
Orion,  formerly  written  Urion;  and,  from  cer- 
tain  pungencies  connected  with  this  explanation, 
I  was  aware  that  you  could  not  have  forgotten 
it.  It  was  clear,  therefore,  that  you  would  not 
fail  to  combine  the  two  ideas  of  Orion  and  Chan- 
tilly. That  you  did  combine  them  T  saw  by  the 
character  of  the  smile  which  passed  over  your 
lips.  You  thought  of  the  poor  cobbler's  immo- 
lation. So  far,  you  had  been  stooping  in  your 
gait;  but  now  I  saw  you  draw  youi-self  up  to 
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your  full  height.  I  was  then  sure  that  you  re- 
flected upon  the  diminutive  figure  of  Chautilly. 
At  this  point  I  interrupted  your  meditations  to 
remark  that  as,  in  fact,  he  was  a  very  little  fellow 
—that  Chantilly — he  would  do  better  at  the 
Theatre  des  Varietes." 

Not  long  after  this,  we  were  looking  over  an 
evening  edition  of  the  Gazette  des  Tribunaux, 
when  the  following  paragraphs  arrested  our  at- 
tention. 

"  Extraordinary  Murders. — This  morning, 
about  three  o'clock,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Quar- 
tier  St.  Roeh  were  roused  from  sleep  by  a  suc- 
cession of  territic  shrieks,  issuing,  apparently, 
from  the  fourth  story  of  a  house  in  the  Rue 
Morgue,  known  to  be  in  the  sole  occupancy  of 
one  Madame  L'Espanaye,  and  her  daughter, 
Mademoiselle  Camille  L'Espanaye.  After  some 
delay,  occasioned  by  a  fruitless  attempt  to  pro- 
cure admission  in  the  usual  manner,  the  gate- 
way was  broken  in  with  a  crowbar,  and  eight  or 
ten  of  the  neighbors  entered,  accompanied  by 
two  gendarmes.  By  this  time  the  cries  had 
ceased;  but,  as  the  party  rushed  up  the  first 
flight  of  stairs,  two  or  more  rough  voices,  in 
angry  contention  were  distinguished,  and 
seemed  to  proceed  from  the  upper  part  of  the 
house.  As  the  second  landing  was  reached,  these 
sounds,  also,  had  ceased,  and  every  thing  re- 
mained perfectly  quiet.  The  party  spread  them- 
selves, and  hurried  from  room  to  room.  Upon 
arriving  at  a  large  back  chamber  in  the  fourth 
story  (the  door  of  which,  being  found  locked, 
IV.  2 
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with  the  key  inside,  was  forced  open)  a  spectacle 
presented  itself  which  struck  every  one  present 
not  less  with  horror  than  with  astonishment. 

*'  The  apartment  was  in  the  wildest  disorder 
— ^the  furniture  broken  and  thrown  about  in  all 
directions.  There  was  only  one  bedstead;  and 
from  this  the  bed  had  been  removed,  and  thrown 
into  the  middle  of  the  floor.  On  a  chair  lay  a 
razor,  besmeared  with  blood.  On  the  hearth  were 
two  or  three  long  and  thick  tresses  of  gray 
hvunan  hair,  also  dabbled  with  blood,  and  seem- 
ing to  have  been  pulled  out  by  the  roots.  Upon 
the  floor  were  found  four  Napoleons,  an  ear-ring 
of  topaz,  three  large  silver  spoons,  three  smaller 
of  metal  d' Alger,  and  two  bags,  containing 
nearly  four  thousand  francs  in  gold.  The  draw- 
ers of  a  bureau,  which  stood  in  one  corner,  were 
open,  and  had  been,  apparently,  rifled,  although 
many  articles  still  remained  in  them.  A  small 
iron  safe  was  discovered  under  the  bed  (not  un- 
der the  bedstead).  It  was  open,  with  the  key 
still  in  the  door.  It  had  no  contents  beyond  a 
few  old  letters,  and  other  papers  of  little  conse- 
quence. 

* '  Of  Madame  L  'Espanaye  no  traces  were  here 
seen ;  but  an  unusual  quantity  of  soot  being  ob- 
served in  the  fire-place,  a  search  was  made  in 
the  chimney,  and  (horrible  t6  relate ! )  the  corpse 
of  the  daughter,  head  doAvnward,  was  draj^ged 
therefrom;  it  having  been  thus  forced  up  the 
narrow  aperture  for  a  considerable  distance. 
The  body  was  quite  warm.  Upon  examining  it, 
many  excoriations  were  perceived,  no  c'oubt  oc- 
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casioned  by  the  violence  with  which  it  had  been 
thrust  up  and  disengaged.  Upon  the  face  were 
many  severe  scratches,  and,  upon  the  throat, 
dark  bruises,  and  deep  indentations  of  finger 
nails,  as  if  the  deceased  had  been  throttled  to 
death.  , 

"After  a  thorough  investigation  of  every  por- 
tion of  the  house  without  farther  discovery,  the 
party  made  its  way  into  a  small  paved  yard  in 
the  rear  of  the  building,  where  lay  the  corpse 
of  the  old  lady,  with  her  throat  so  entirely  cvt 
that,  upon  an  attempt  to  raise  her,  the  head  fell 
off.  The  bod}',  as  well  as  the  head,  was  fear- 
fully mutilated — the  former  so  much  so  as 
scarcely  to  retain  any  semblance  of  humanity. 

"To  this  horrible  mystery  there  is  not  as  yet, 
we  believe,  the  slightest  clew." 

The  next  day's  paper  had  these  additional 
particulars : 

"The  Tragedy  in  the  Eue  Morgue. — ^Many  in- 
dividuals have  been  examined  in  relation  to  this 
most  extraord  aary  and  frightful  affair,'*  [the 
word  *  affaire  '  has  not  yet,  in  France,  that  levity 
of  import  which  it  conveys  with  us]  "but  noth- 
ing whatever  has  transpired  to  throw  light  upon 
it.  "We  give  below  all  the  material  testimony 
elicited. 

"Pauline  Duhourg,  laundress,  deposes  that 
she  has  known  both  the  deceased  for  three  years, 
having  washed  for  them  during  that  period. 
The  old  lady  and  her  daughter  seemed  on  good 
terms — ^very  affectionate  toward  each  other. 
They  were  excellent  pay.     Could  not  speak  in 
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regard  to  their  mode  or  means  of  living.  Be- 
lieved  that  Madame  L.  told  fortunes  for  a  liv- 
ing. Was  reputed  to  have  money  put  by. 
Never  met  any  person  in  the  house  when  she 
called  for  the  clothes  or  took  them  home.  Was 
sure  that  they  had  no  servant  in  employ.  There 
appeared  to  be  no  furniture  in  any  part  of  the 
building  except  in  the  fourth  story. 

"Pierre  Moreau,  tobacconist,  deposes  that  he 
has  been  in  the  habit  of  selling  small  quantities 
of  tobacco  and  snuff  to  Madame  L  'Espanaye  for 
nearly  four  years.  Was  bom  in  the  neighbcir- 
hood,  and  has  always  resided  there.  The  de- 
ceased and  her  daughter  had  occupied  the  house 
in  which  the  corpses  were  found,  for  more  than 
six  years.  It  was  formerly  occupied  by  a  jewel- 
ler, who  under-Lt  the  upper  rooms  to  various 
persons.  The  house  was  the  property  of  I\Ia- 
dame  L.  She  became  dissatisfied  with  the  abuse 
of  the  premises  by  her  tenant,  and  moved  intd 
them  heraelf,  refusing  to  let  any  portion.  The 
old  lady  was  childish.  Witness  had  seen  the 
daughter  some  five  or  six  times  during  the  six 
years.  The  two  lived  an  exceedingly  retired 
life— were  reputed  to  have  money.  Had  heard 
it  said  among  the  neighbors  that  Madame  L. 
told  fortunes — did  not  believe  it.  Had  never 
seen  any  person  enter  the  door  except  the  old 
lady  and  her  daughter,  a  porter  once  or  twice, 
and  a  physician  some  eight  or  ten  times. 

"I^fany  other  persons,  neighbors,  gave  evi- 
dence to  the  same  effect.  No  one  was  spoken  of 
as  frequenting  the  house.     It  was  not  known 
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whether  there  were  any  living  connections  6£ 
Madame  L.  and  her  daughter.  The  shutters  of 
the  front  windows  were  seldom  opened.  Those 
in  the  rear  were  always  closed,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  large  back  room,  fourth  story.  The 
house  was  a  good  house — not  very  old. 

''Isidore  Musct,  gendarme,  deposes  that  he 
was  called  to  the  house  about  three  o'clock  in 
the  moioiing,  and  found  some  twenty  or  thirty 
persons  at  the  gateway,  endeavoring  to  gain  ad- 
mittance. Forced  it  open,  at  length,  with  a 
bayonet — not  with  a  crowbar.  Had  but  little 
diflSculty  in  getting  it  open,  on  account  of  its 
being  a  double  or  folding  gate,  and  bolted 
neither  at  bottom  nor  top.  The  shrieks  were 
continued  until  the  gate  was  forced — and  then 
suddenly  ceased.  They  seemed  to  be  screams  of 
some  person  (or  persons)  in  great  agony — were 
loud  and  drawn  out,  not  short  and  quick.  Wit- 
ness led  the  way  up  stairs.  Upon  reaching  the 
first  landing,  heard  two  voices  in  loud  and  angry 
contention — the  one  a  gruff  voice,  the  other 
much  shriller — a  very  strange  voice.  Could  dis- 
tinguish some  words  of  the  former,  which  was 
that  of  a  Frenchman.  Was  positive  that  it  was 
not  a  woman's  voice.  Could  distinguish  the 
words  *sacre'  and  'diable.'  The  shrill  voice  was 
that  of  a  foreigner.  Could  not  be  sure  whether 
it  was  the  voice  of  a  man  or  of  a  woman.  Could 
not  make  out  wiiut  was  said,  but  believed  the 
language  to  be  Spanish.  The  state  of  the  room 
and  the  bodies  was  described  by  this  witness  as 
we  described  them  yesterday. 
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"Henri  Duval,  a  neighbor,  and  by  trade  a 
■ilver-sruith,  deposes  that  he  was  one  of  the 
party  who  first  entered  the  house.  Corroboratin 
the  testimony  of  lilus^t  in  general.  As  soon  pa 
they  forced  an  entrance,  they  re-closed  the  donr, 
to  keep  out  the  crowd,  which  collected  very  f.ist. 
notwithstanding  the  latene^  .f  the  hour.  Tfie 
shrill  voice,  this  witness  thinKs,  was  that  of  n:: 
Italian.  Was  certain  it  was  not  French. 
Could  not  be  sure  that  it  was  a  man's  voice.  It 
might  have  been  a  woman's.  Was  not  ac- 
quamted  with  the  Italian  language  Could  not 
distinguish  the  words,  but  was  convinced  by  the 
intonation  that  the  speaker  was  an  Italian. 
Knew  iladame  L.  and  her  daughter.  Had  con- 
versed with  both  frequently.  \7a8  sure  that  the 
shrill  vo'oe  was  not  that  of  either  of  the 
deceased. 

" Odenheimer,  restaurateur. — This  wit- 
ness volunteered  his  testimony.  Not  speaking 
French,  was  examined  through  ^n  interpreter. 
Is  a  native  of  Amsterdam.  Was  passing  the 
house  at  the  time  of  the  shrieks.  They  lasied 
for  several  minutes — ^probably  ten.  They  were 
long  and  loud — very  awful  and  distressing. 
Was  one  of  those  who  entered  the  building. 
Corroborated  the  previous  evidence  in  everj'  re- 
spect but  one.  Was  sure  that  the  shrill  voice 
was  that  of  a  man — of  a  Frenchman.  Could 
not  distinguish  the  words  uttered.  They  were 
loud  and  quick — unequal — spoken  apparently  in 
fear  as  well  as  in  anger,  "rhe  voice  was  harsh 
— not  so  much  shrill  as  harsh.    Could  not  call  it 
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a  shrill  voice.  The  gruflf  voice  said  repeatedly, 
^tacri,'  *diable,'  and  once  'mon  Dieu.' 

"Jvles  Mignaud,  banker,  of  the  firm  of  Mig> 
Hand  et  Fils,  Rue  Deloraine.  Is  the  elder  Mig< 
nand.  Madame  L'Espanaye  had  some  proper, 
ty.  Had  opened  an  account  with  his  banking 
house  in  the  spring  of  the  year — (eight  years 
previously).  Made  frequent  deposits  in  smnll 
sums.  Had  checked  for  nothing  until  the  third 
day  before  her  death,  when  she  tot)k  out  in  per« 
•on  the  sum  of  4000  francs.  This  sum  was  paid 
in  gold,  and  a  clerk  sent  home  with  the  money. 

^'Adolphe  Le  Bon,  clerk  to  Miprnaud  et  Fils, 
deposes  that  on  the  day  in  question,  about  noon, 
he  accompanied  Madame  L'Espan.iye  to  her 
residence  with  the  4000  francs,  put  up  in  two 
bags.  Upon  the  door  being  opened.  Mademoi- 
selle L.  appeared  and  took  from  his  hands  one 
of  the  bags,  while  the  old  lady  relieved  him  of 
the  other.  He  then  bowed  and  departed.  Did 
not  see  any  person  in  the  street  at  the  time.  It 
is  a  by-streefc~very  lonely  . 

"WilUatn  Bird,  tailor,  deposes  that  he  was 
one  of  the  party  who  entered  the  house.  Is  an 
Englishman.  Has  lived  in  Paris  two  years. 
Was  one  of  the  first  to  ascend  the  stairs.  Heard 
the  voices  in  contention.  The  gruff  voice  was 
that  of  a  Frenchman.  Could  make  out  several 
words,  but  cannot  now  remember  all.  Heard 
distinctly  *sacre*  and  *mon  Dieu.*  There  was 
a  sound  at  the  moment  as  if  of  several  persons 
struggling — a  scraping  and  scuffling  sound. 
The  shrill  voice  was  very  loud — louder  than  the 
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gruff  one.  Is  sure  that  it  was  not  the  voice  ot 
an  Englishman.  Appeared  to  be  that  of  a  Ger- 
man. Might  have  been  a  woman's  voice.  Does 
not  understand  German. 

"Four  of  the  above-named  witnesses  being 
recalled,  deposed  that  the  door  of  the  chPu'.ber 
in  which  was  found  the  body  of  Mademoiselle 
L.  was  locked  on  the  inside  when  the  party 
reached  it.  Every  thing  was  perfectly  silent 
— ^no  groans  or  noises  of  any  kind.  Upon  forc- 
ing the  door  no  person  was  seen.  The  windows, 
both  of  the  back  and  front  room,  were  down  and 
firmly  fastened  from  within.  A  door  between 
the  two  rooms  was  closed  but  not  locked.  The 
door  leading  from  the  front  room  into  the  pas- 
sage was  locked,  with  the  key  on  the  inside.  A 
small  room  in  the  front  of  the  house,  on  the 
fourth  story,  at  the  head  of  the  passage,  was 
open,  the  door  being  ajar.  This  room  was 
crowded  with  old  beds,  boxes,  and  so  forth. 
These  were  carefully  removed  and  searched. 
There  was  not  an  inch  of  .any  portion  of  the 
house  which  was  not  carefully  searched.  Sweeps 
were  sent  up  and  down  the  chimneys.  The 
house  was  a  four-story  or  s,  with  garrets 
(mansardes) .  A  trap-door  on  the  roof  was 
nailed  down  very  securely — did  not  appear  to 
have  been  opened  for  years.  The  time  elapsincj 
between  the  hearing  of  the  voices  in  contention 
and  the  breaking  open  of  the  room  door  was  va- 
riously stated  by  the  witnesses.  Some  made  it 
as  short  as  three  minutes — some  as  long  as  five. 
The  door  was  opened  with  difficulty. 
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**Alfonzo  Garcio,  undertaker,  deposes  that  he 
resides  in  the  Rue  Morgue.  Is  a  native  of 
Spain.  Was  one  •  i  tii-i  party  who  entered  the 
house.  Did  no.  proceed  up  'airs.  Is  nervous, 
and  was  appre  '3n:rlve  of  tl  ♦;  consequences  of 
agitation.  Hear  '  iio  voices  a  contention.  The 
gruff  voice  was  ihut  o2  a  Frenchman.  Could 
not  distinguish  what  was  said.  The  shrill  voice 
was  that  of  an  Englishman — is  sure  of  this. 
Does  not  understand  the  English  language,  but 
judges  by  the  intonation. 

"Alberto  Montani,  confectioner,  deposes  that 
he  was  among  the  first  to  ascend  the  stairs. 
Heard  the  voices  in  question.  The  gruff  voice 
was  that  of  a  Frenchman.  Distinguished  sev- 
eral words.  The  speaker  appeared  to  be  expos- 
tulating. Could  not  make  out  the  words  of  the 
shrill  voice.  Spoke  quick  and  unevenly. 
Thinks  it  the  voice  of  a  Russian.  Corroborates 
the  general  testimony.  Is  an  Italian.  Never 
conversed  with  a  native  of  Russia. 

"Several  witnesses,  recalled,  here  testified 
that  the  chimneys  of  all  the  rooms  on  the  fourth 
story  .vere  too  narrow  to  admit  the  pa.ssage  of 
a  human  being.  By  'sweeps'  were  meant  cylin- 
drical sweeping-brushes,  such  as  are  employed 
by  those  who  clean  chimneys.  Th£se  brushes 
were  passed  up  and  down  every  flue  in  the  house. 
There  is  no  back  passage  by  which  any  one  could 
have  descended  while  the  party  proceeded  up 
stairs. ,  The  body  of  Mademoiselle  L'Espanaye 
was  so  firmly  wedged  in  the  chimney  that  it 
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could  not  be  got  down  until  four  or  five  of  the 
party  united  their  strength. 

"Paul  Dumas,  physician,  deposes  that  h3  was 
called  to  view  the  bodies  about  daybreak.  They 
were  both  then  lying  on  the  sacking  of  the  bed- 
stead in  the  chamber  where  Mademoiselle  L. 
was  found.  The  corpse  of  the  you  g  lady  was 
much  bruised  and  excoriated.  The  fact  that  it 
had  been  thrust  up  the  chimney  won  d  sufficient- 
ly account  for  these  appearances.  The  throat 
was  greatly  chafed.  There  were  several  deep 
scratches  just  below  the  chin,  together  with  a 
series  of  livid  spots  which  were  evidently  the 
impression  of  fingers.  The  face  was  fearfully 
discolored,  and  the  eyeballs  protruded.  The 
tongue  had  been  partially  bitten  through.  A 
large  bruise  was  discovered  upon  the  pit  of  the 
stomach,  produced,  apparently,  by  the  pressure 
of  a  knee.  In  the  opinion  of  M.  Dumas,  Made- 
moiselle L'Espanaye  had  been  throttled  to  death 
by  soni.j  person  or  persons  unknown.  The 
corpse  of  the  mother  was  horribly  mutilated. 
All  the  bones  of  the  right  leg  and  arm  were 
more  or  less  shattered.  The  left  tibia  much 
splintered,  as  well  as  all  the  ribs  of  the  left  side. 
"Whole  body  dreadfully  bruised  and  discolored. 
It  was  not  possible  to  say  how  the  injuries  had 
been  inflicted.  A  heavy  club  of  wood,  or  a 
broad  bar  of  iron — a  chair — any  large,  heavy, 
and  obtuse  weapon  would  have  produced  such 
results,  if  wielded  by  the  hands  of  a  very  pow- 
erful man.  No  woman  could  have  inflicted  the 
blows  with  any  weapon.     The  head  of  the  de- 
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ceased,  when  seen  by  witness,  was  entirely  sepa 
rated  from  the  body,  and  was  also  greatly  shat- 
tered.    The  throat  had  evidently  been  cut  with 
some  very  sharp  instrument— probably  with  a 
razor. 

"Alexandre  Etienne,  surgeon,  was  called  with 
M.  Dumas  to  view  the  bodies.  Corroborated  the 
testimony,  and  the  opinions  of  M.  Dumas. 

"Nothing  further  of  importance  was  elicited, 
although  several  other  persons  were  examir-^d. 
A  murder  so  mysterious,  and  so  perplexing  in 
all  Its  particulars,  was  never  before  committed 
m  Pans— if  indeed  a  murder  has  been  com- 
mitted at  all.  The  police  are  entirely  at  fault— 
an  unusual  occurrence  in  affairs  of  this  nature. 
There  is  not,  however,  the  shadow  of  a  clew 
apparent." 

The  evening  edition  of  the  paper  stated  that 
the  greatest  excitement  still  continued  in  the 
Quartier  St.  Roch— that  the  premises  in  ques- 
tion had  been  carefully  re-searched,  and  fresh 
examinations  of  witnesses  instituted,  but  all  to 
no  purpose.  A  postscript,  however,  mentioned 
that  Adolphe  Le  Bon  had  been  arrested  and  im- 
prisoned—although nothing  appeared  to  crimi- 
nate him  beyond  the  facts  already  detailed. 

Dnpin  seemed  singularly  interested  in  the 
progress  of  this  affair— at  least  so  I  judged  from 
his  manner,  for  he  made  no  comments.  It  was 
only  after  the  announcement  that  Le  Bon  had 
been  imprisoned,  that  he  asked  me  my  opinion 
respecting  the  murders. 

I  could  merely  agree  with  all  Paris  in  con- 
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sidering  them  an  insoluble  mystery.  I  saw  no 
means  by  which  it  would  be  possible  to  trace 
the  murderer.  , ,       •  i 

"We  must  not  judge  of  the  means,      said 
Dupin,  "by  this  shell  of  an  examination,     ihe 
Parisian  police,  so  much  extolled  for  acumen 
are  cunning,  but  no  more.    There  is  no  method 
in  their  proceedings,  beyond  the  method  ot  the 
moment.    They  make  a  vast  parade  of  measures; 
but  not  unfrequently,  these  are  bo  ill-adapted  to 
the  objects  proposed,  as  to  put  us  m  mind  ot 
Monsieur   Jourdain's    calling    for   his    yobe-dc- 
chamhre — pour  mieiix  entendre  la  musique.   The 
results  attained  by  them  are  not  unfrequently 
surprising,  but,  for  the  most  part,  are  brought 
about  by  simple  diligence  and  activity.    When 
these  qualities  are  unavailing,  their  schemes  tail. 
Vidocq,  for  example,  was  a  good  guesser,  and  a 
pprsevering     man.      But,     without     educated 
thought,  he  erred  continually  by  the  very  intensi- 
ty at  his  investigations.    He  impaired  his  vision 
by  holding  the  object  too  close.    He  might  see, 
perhaps,  one  or  two  points  with  unusual  clear- 
ness, but  in  so  doing  he,  necessarily,  lost  sight  of 
the  matter  as  a  whole.  Thus  there  is  such  a  thing 
as  being  too  profound.    Truth  is  not  always  in  a 
well.     In  fact,  as  regards  the  more  important 
knowledge,  I  do  believe  that  she  is  invariably  su- 
perficial.   The  depth  lies  in  the  valleys  where  we 
seek  her,  and  not  upon  the  mountain-tops  where 
she  is  found.  Th-  modes  and  sources  of  this  kind 
of  error  are  well  typified  in  the  contemplation  of 
the  heavenly  bodies.    To  look  at  a  star  by  glances 
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—to  view  it  in  a  side-long  way,  by  turning 
toward  it  the  exterior  portions  of  the  retina 
(more  susceptible  of  feeble  impressions  of  light 
than  the  interior),  is  to  behold  the  star  distinctly 
—is  to  have  the  best  appreciation  of  its  lustre — a 
lustre  which  grows  dim  just  in  proportion  as  we 
turn  our  vision  fully  upon  it.  A  greater  number 
of  rays  actually  fall  upon  the  eye  in  the  latter 
case,  but  in  the  former  there  is  the  more  reiined 
capacity  for  comprehension.  By  undue  pro- 
fundity we  peri:)lex  and  enfeeble  thought ;  and  it 
is  possible  to  make  even  Venus  herself  vanish 
from  the  firmament  by  a  scrutiny  too  sustained, 
too  concentrated,  or  too  direct. 

"As  for  these  murders,  let  us  enter  into  some 
examinations  for  ourselves,  before  we  make  up 
an  opinion  respecting  them.  An  inquiry  will  af- 
ford us.  amusement,"  [I  thought  this  an  odd 
term,  so  applied,  but  said  nothing]  "and  besides, 
Le  Bon  once  rendered  me  a  service  for  which  I 
am  not  ungrateful.  We  will  go  and  see  the  prem- 
ises with  our  own  eyes.  I  know  G ,  the  Pre- 
fect of  Police,  and  shall  have  no  difficulty  in  ob- 
taining the  necessary  permission." 

The  permission  was  obtained,  and  we  proceed- 
ed at  once  to  the  Rue  Morgue.  This  is  one  of 
those  miserable  thoroughfares  which  intervene 
between  the  Rue  Richelieu  and  the  Rue  St.  Roch. 
It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  when  we  reached  it, 
as  this  quarter  is  at  a  great  distance  from  that  in 
which  we  resided.  The  house  was  readily  found ; 
for  there  were  still  many  persons  gazing  up  at 
the  closed  shutters,  with  an  objectless  curiosity, 
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from  the  opposite  side  of  the  way.  It  was  an  o^ 
dinary  Parisian  house,  with  a  gateway,  on  one 
side  of  which  was  a  glazed  watch-box,  with  a 
sliding  panel  in  the  window,  indicating  a  loge  de 
concierge.  Before  going  in  we  walked  up  the 
street,  turned  down  an  alley,  and  then,  again 
turning,  passed  in  the  rear  of  the  buildings 
Dupin,  meanwhile,  examining  the  whole  neigh- 
borhood, as  well  as  the  house,  with  a  minuteness 
of  attention  for  which  I  could  see  no  possible  ob- 
ject. 

Retracing  our  steps  we  came  again  to  the  front 
of  the  dwelling,  rang,  and,  having  shown  our 
credentials,  were  admitted  by  the  agents  in 
charge.  W'e  went  up  stairs — into  the  chanibtt 
where  the  body  of  Mademoiselle  L'Espanaye  had 
been  found,  and  where  both  the  deceased  stili 
lay.  The  disorders  of  the  room  had,  as  usual. 
been  suffered  to  exist.  1  saw  nothing  beyoud 
what  had  been  stated  in  the  Gazette  des  Tribu- 
naux.  Dupin  scrutinized  every  thing — not  ex- 
cepting the  bodies  of  the  victims.  We  then  went 
into  the  other  rooms,  and  into  the  yard ;  a  gen- 
darme accompanying  us  throughout.  The  exam- 
ination occupied  us  until  dark,  when  we  took  our 
departure.  On  our  way  home  my  companion 
stepped  in  for  a  moment  at  the  office  of  one  of 
the  daily  papers. 

I  have  said  that  the  whims  of  my  friend  were 
manifold,  and  that  Je  les  menagais: — for  this 
phrase  there  is  no  English  equivalent.  It  was 
his  humor,  now,  to  decline  all  conversation  on 
the  subject  of  the  murder,  until  about  noon  the 
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next  day.  He  then  asked  me,  suddenly,  if  I  had 
observed  e.ny  thing  peculiar  at  the  scene  of  the 
atrocity. 

There  was  something  in  his  manner  of  empha- 
sizing the  v^rd  "peculiar,"  which  caused  me  to 
shudder,  without  knowing  why. 

"No,  nothing  peculiar,"  I  said;  "nothing 
more,  at  least,  than  we  both  saw  s'jated  in  the 
paper. 

"The  Gazette,"  he  replied,  "has  not  entered, 
I  fear,  into  the  unusual  horror  of  the  thing.  But 
dismiss  the  idle  opinions  of  this  print.  It  ap- 
pears to  me  that  this  mystery  is  considered  insol- 
nble,  for  the  very  reason  which  should  cause  it  to 
be  regarded  as  easy  of  solution — I  mean  for  the 
outre  character  of  its  features.  The  police  are 
confounded  by  the  seeming  absence  of  motive — 
Dct  for  the  murder  itself — but  for  the  atrocity  of 
the  murder.  They  are  puzzled,  too,  by  the  seem- 
ing impossibility  of  reconciling  the  voices  heard 
in  contention,  with  the  facts  that  no  one  was  dis- 
covered upstairs  but  the  assassinated  Mademoi- 
selle L'Espanaye,  and  that  there  were  no  means 
of  egress  without  the  notice  of  the  party  ascend- 
ing. The  wild  disorder  of  the  room;  the  corpse 
thrust,  with  the  head  downward,  '.p  the  chim- 
ney ;  the  frightful  mutilation  of  the  body  of  the 
old  lady;  these  considerations,  with  those  just 
mentioned,  and  others  which  I  need  not  mention, 
have  sufficed  to  paralyze  the  powers  by  putting 
completely  at  fault  the  boasted  acumen,  of  the 
government  agents.  They  have  fallen  into  the 
gross  but  fonunon  error  of  confounding  the  un- 
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usual  with  the  abstruse.  But  it  is  by  these  levi- 
jitions  from  the  plane  of  the  ordinary  that  rea- 
son feels  its  way,  if  at  all,  in  its  search  for  the 
true.  In  investigations  such  as  we  are  now  pur- 
suing,  it  should  not  be  so  much  asked  'what  has 
occurred,'  as  *  what  has  occurred  that  has  novor 
occurred  before. '  In  fact,  the  facility  with  which 
I  shall  arrive,  or  have  arrived,  at  the  solution  of 
this  mystei-y,  is  in  the  direct  ratio  of  its  apparent 
insolubility  in  the  eyes  of  the  police." 

I  stared  at  the  speaker  in  mute  astonishment. 

"I  am  now  awaiting,"  continued  he,  looking 
toward  the  door  of  our  apartment — "I  am  now 
•waiting  a  person  who,  although  perhaps  not  the 
perpetrator  of  these  butcheries,  must  have  been 
in  some  measure  implicated  in  their  perpetration. 
Of  the  worst  portion  of  the  crimes  committed,  it 
is  probable  that  he  is  innocent.  I  hope  that  I  am 
right  in  this  supposition ;  for  upon  it  I  build  ray 
expectation  of  reading  the  entire  riddle.  I  look 
for  the  man  here — in  this  room — every  moment. 
It  is  trae  that  he  may  not  arrive ;  but  the  proba- 
bility is  that  he  will.  Should  he  come,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  detain  him.  Here  are  pistols;  and 
we  both  know  how  to  use  them  when  occasion  de- 
mands their  use. " 

I  took  the  pistols,  scarcely  knowing  what  I  did, 
or  believing  what  I  heard,  while  Dupin  went  on. 
veiy  much  as  if  in  a  soliloquy.  I  have  already 
spoken  of  his  abstract  manner  at  such  times.  Ilia 
discourse  was  addressed  to  myself;  but  his  voice, 
although  Iv  no  means  loud,  had  that  intonation 
which  is  commonly  employed  in  speaking  to  some 
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one  at  a  great  distance.    His  eyes,  vacant  in  ex- 
pression, regarded  only  the  wall. 

"  That  the  voices  heard  in  contention,"  he 
said,  "by  the  party  upon  the  btairs,  were  not  the 
voices  of  the  women  themselves,  was  fully  proved 
by  the  evidence.  This  relieves  us  of  all  doubt 
upon  the  question  whether  the  old  lady  could  have 
first  destroyed  the  daughter,  and  afterward  have 
committed  suicide.  I  speak  of  this  point  chiefly 
for  the  sake  of  method;  for  the  strength  of  Ma- 
dame L'Espanaye  would  have  been  utterly  un- 
equal to  the  task  of  thrusting  her  daughter's 
corpse  up  the  chimney  as  it  was  found;  and  the 
nature  of  the  wounds  upon  her  own  person  en- 
tirely precludes  the  idea  of  self-destruction. 
Murder,  then,  has  been  committed  by  -iome  third 
party;   and  the  voices  of  thiis  third  party  were 

those  heard  in  contention.    Let  me  now  advert 

not  to  the  whole  testimony  respecting  these 
voices— but  to  what  was  peculiar  in  that  testi- 
mony. Did  you  observe  any  thing  peculiar 
about  It!" 

I  remarked  that,  while  all  the  witnesses  agreed 
m  supposing  the  gruff  voice  to  be  that  of  a 
Frenchman,  there  was  much  disagreement  in  re- 
gard to  the  shrill,  or,  as  one  individual  termed  it, 
the  harsh  voice. 

^  "That  was  the  evidence  itself,"  said  Dupin, 
but  It  was  not  the  peculiarity  of  the  evidence. 
You  have  observed  nothing  distinctive.  Yet  there 
was  something  to  be  observed.  The  witnesses,  aa 
you  remark,  agreed  about  the  gruff  voice;  they 
were  here  unanimous.  But  in  regard  to  the  shriU 
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voice,  the  peculiarity  is — not  that  they  disagreed 
— but  that,  while  an  Italian,  an  Englishman,  a 
Spaniard,  i  Hollander,  and  a  Frenchman  at- 
tempted  to  d  scribe  it,  each  one  spoke  of  it  as 
that  of  a  foreigner.  Each  is  sure  that  it  was  not 
the  voice  of  one  of  his  own  countrymen.  Each 
likens  it — not  to  the  voice  of  an  individual  of 
any  nation  with  whose  language  he  is  conversaut 
— but  the  converse.  The  Frenchman  supposes  it 
thft  voice  of  a  Spaniard,  and  'might  have  distin- 
guished some  words  had  he  been  acquainted  with 
the  Spanish.'  The  Dutchman  maintains  it  to 
have  been  that  of  a  Frenchman ;  but  we  find  it 
stated  that  'not  understanding  French  this  wit- 
ness was  examined  through  an  interpreter.'  Tiie 
Englishman  thinks  it  the  voice  of  a  Uerman,  and 
*do€s  not  understand  Oerman.'  The  Spaniard 
*is  sure'  that  it  was  that  of  an  Englishman,  but 
'judges  by  the  intonation'  altogether,  'as  he  has 
no  knowledge  of  the  English.'  The  Italian  be- 
lieves it  the  voice  of  a  Russian,  but  'has  never 
conversed  with  a  native  of  Russia.'  A  second 
Frenchman  differs,  moreover,  with  the  first,  and 
is  positive  that  the  voice  was  that  of  an  Italian; 
but,  not  being  cognizant  of  that  tongue,  is.  like 
the  Spaniard,  'convinced  by  the  intonation.' 
Now,  how  strangely  unusual  must  that  voice 
have  really  been,  about  which  such  testimony  as 
this  coidd  have  been  elicited! — in  whose  tones, 
even,  denizens  of  the  five  great  divisions  of  Eu- 
rope could  recognize  nothing  familiar !  You  will 
say  that  it  might  have  been  the  voice  of  an  Asi- 
atic— of  an  African.    Neither  Asiatics*  nor  Afri* 
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eans  abound  in  Paris;  but,  without  denying  the 
inference,  I  will  now  merely  call  your  attention 
to  three  points.  The  voice  is  termed  by  one  wit- 
ness 'harsh  rather  than  shrill.'  It  is  represent- 
ed  by  two  others  to  have  been  'quick  and  un- 
equal.' No  words — no  sounds  reserablinff  words 
—were  by  any  witness  mentioned  as  distinguish- 
able. 

"I  know  not,"  continued  Dupin,  "what  im- 
pression I  may  have  made,  so  far,  upon  your 
ovra  understanding;  but  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  legitimate  deductions  even  from  this  portion 
of  the  testimony — the  portion  respecting  the 
gruif  and  shrill  voices — are  in  themselves  suffi- 
cient to  engender  a  suspicion  which  should  give 
direction  to  all  farther  progress  in  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  mystery.  I  said  'legitimate  deduc- 
tions': but  my  meaning  is  not  thus  fully  ex- 
pressed. I  designed  to  imply  that  the  deductions 
are  the  sole  proper  ones,  and  that  the  suspicion 
arises  inevitably  from  them  as  the  single  result. 
What  the  suspicion  is,  however,  I  will  not  say 
just  yet.  I  merely  wish  you  to  bear  in  mind  that, 
with  myself,  it  was  sufficiently  forcible  to  give  a 
definite  form — a  certain  tendency — to  my  in- 
quiries in  the  chamber. 

"Let  us  now  transport  ourselves,  in  fancy,  to 
this  chamber.  What  shall  we  first  seek  heret 
The  moans  of  egress  employed  by  the  murderers. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  neither  of  us  be- 
lieve in  praetematural  events.  Madame  and 
Maderaoiselle  L'Espanaye  were  not  destroyed  by 
spirits.    The  doers  of  the  deed  were  material  and 
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escaped  materially.     Then  howT     Fortunately 
there  is  but  one  mode  of  reasoning  upon  the 
point,  and  that  mode  must  lead  us  to  a  definite 
decision.    Let  us  examine,  each  by  each,  the  pos. 
sible  means  of  egress.    It  is  clear  that  the  assas- 
sins were  in  the  room  where  Mademoiselle  L'Es- 
panaye  was  found,  or  at  least  in  the  room  adjoin- 
ing,  when  the  party  ascended  the  stairs.    It  is, 
then,  only  from  these  two  apartments  that  we 
have  to  seek  issues.    The  police  have  laid  bare 
the  floors,  the  ceiling,  and  the  masonry  of  the 
walls,  in  every  direction.    No  secret  issues  could 
have  escaped  their  vigilance.    But,  not  trusting 
to  their  eyes,  I  examined  with  my  own.    There 
were,  then,  no  secret  issues.    Both  doors  leading 
from  the  rooms  into  the  passage  were  securely 
locked,  with  the  keys  inside.    Let  us  turn  to  the 
chimneys.     These,  although  of  ordinary  width 
for  some  eijrht  or  ten  feet  above  the  hearths,  will 
not  admit,  throughout  their  extent,  the  body  of 
a  large  cat.     The  impossibility  of  egress,  by 
means  already  stated,  being  thus  absolute,  we  "re 
reduced  to  the  windows.    Through  thosp  of    he 
front  room  no  one  could  have  escaped  without 
notice  from  the  crowd  in  the  street.    11'    mnr- 
derers  must  have  passed,  then,  throuirh  th^  -^'  oi 
the  back  roam.    Now,  brought  to  this  onnclusion 
in  so  unequivocal  a  manner  as  we  ar<\  it  is  not 
our  part,  as  reasoners,  to  reject  it  on  aecnnt  of 
apparent  impossibilities.    It  is  only  left  for  us  to 
prove  that  these  apparent  'impossibilities'  are, 
in  reality,  not  such. 
"There  are  two  windows  in  the  ehambor.    One 
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of  them  is  unobstructed  by  furniture,  and  is 
wholly  visible.  The  lower  portion  of  the  other  is 
hidden  from  view  by  the  head  of  the  unwieldy 
bedstead  which  is  thrust  close  up  against  it.  The 
former  was  found  securely  fastened  from  within. 
It  resisted  the  utmost  force  of  those  who  endeav- 
ored  to  raise  it.  A  large  gimlet-hole  had  been 
pierced  in  its  frame  to  the  left,  and  a  very  stout 
nail  was  found  fitted  therein,  nearly  to  the  head. 
Upon  examining  the  other  window,  a  similar 
nail  was  seen  similarly  fitted  in  it;  and  a  vigor- 
ous attempt  to  raise  this  sash  failed  also.  The 
police  were  now  entirely  satisfied  that  egress  had 
not  been  in  these  directions.  And,  therefore,  it 
was  thought  a  matter  of  supererogation  to  with- 
draw the  nails  and  open  the  windows. 

"My  own  examination  was  somewhat  more 
particu'ar,  and  was  so  for  the  reason  I  have  just 
given — because  here  it  was,  I  knew,  that  all  ap- 
parent impossibilities  must  be  proved  to  be  not 
such  in  reality. 

* '  I  proceeded  to  think  thus — a  posteriori.  The 
murderers  did  escape  from  one  of  these  windows. 
This  being  so,  they  could  not  have  re-fastened 
the  sashes  from  the  inside,  as  they  were  found 
fastened; — the  consideration  which  put  a  stop, 
through  its  obviousness,  to  the  scrutiny  of  the  po- 
lice in  this  quarter.  Yet  the  sashes  were  fast- 
ened. They  must,  then,  have  the  power  of  fast- 
ening themselves.  There  was  no  escap.^  from  this 
conclusion.  I  stepped  to  the  unobstructed  case- 
ment, withdrew  the  nail  with  some  diifieulty,  and 
attempted  to  raise  the  sash.    It  resisted  all  my 
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elforts,  as  J  ^".d  anticipated.  A  concealed  spring 
must,  I  now  knew,  exist;  and  this  corroboration 
of  my  idea  convinced  me  that  my  premises,  at 
least,  were  correct,  however  mysterious  still  ap- 
peared the  circumstances  attending  the  nails.  A 
careful  search  soon  brought  to  light  the  hidden 
spring.  I  pressed  it,  and,  satisfied  with  the  dis- 
covery, forbore  to  upraise  the  sash. 

"I  now  replaced  the  nail  and  regarded  it  at- 
tentively. A  person  passing  out  through  this 
window  might  have  reelosed  it,  and  the  spring 
would  have  caught — but  the  nail  could  not  have 
been  replaced.  The  conclusion  was  plain,  and 
again  narrowed  in  the  field  of  my  investigations. 
The  assassins  must  have  escaped  through  the 
other  window.  Supposing,  then,  the  springs 
upon  each  sash  to  be  the  same,  as  was  probable, 
there  must  be  found  a  difference  between  the 
nails,  or  at  least  between  the  modes  of  ^eir  fix- 
lure.  Getting  upon  the  sacking  of  the*  bedstead, 
I  looked  over  the  head-board  minutely  at  the  sec- 
ond casement.  Passing  my  hand  down  behind 
the  board,  I  readily  discovered  and  pressed  the 
spring,  which  was,  as  I  had  supposed,  identical 
in  character  with  its  neighbor.  I  now  looked  at 
the  nail.  It  was  as  stout  as  the  other,  and  appar- 
ently fitted  in  the  same  manner — driven  in  near- 
ly up  to  the  head. 

"You  will  say  that  I  was  puzzled;  but,  if  you 
think  so,  you  must  have  misunderstood  the  na- 
ture of  the  inductions.  To  use  a  sporting  phrase, 
I  had  not  been  once  *at  fault'  The  scent  had 
never  for  an  instant  been  lost.    There  was  no 
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flaw  in  any  link  of  the  chain.  I  had  traced  the 
secret  to  its  ultimate  result,— and  that  result  was 
the  naU.  It  had,  I  say,  in  every  respect,  the  ap- 
pearance of  its  fellow  in  the  other  window;  but 
this  fact  was  an  absolute  nullity  (conclusive  as 
it  might  seem  to  be)  when  compared  with  the 
consideration  that  here,  at  this  point,  terminated 
the  clew.  'There  must  be  something  wrong,*  I 
said,  'about  the  nail.'  I  touched  it;  and  the 
head,  with  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  the 
shank,  came  off  in  my  fingers.  The  rest  of  the 
shank  was  in  the  gimlet-hole,  where  it  had  been 
broken  off.  The  fracture  was  an  old  one  (for  its 
edges  were  incrusted  with  rust),  and  had  ap- 
parently been  accomplished  by  the  blow  of  a 
hammer,  which  had  partially  imbedded,  in  the 
top  of  the  bottom  sadi,  the  head  portion  of  the 
nail.  I  now  carefully  replaced  this  head  portion 
in  the  indentation  whence  I  had  taken  it,  and  the 
resemblance  to  a  perfect  nail  was  complete — ^the 
fissure  was  invisible.  Pressing  the  spring,  I 
gently  raised  the  sash  for  a  few  inches;  the  head 
went  up  with  it,  remaining  firm  in  its  bed.  I 
closed  the  window,  and  the  semblance  of  the 
whole  nail  was  again  perfect. 
r  "  This  riddle,  so  far,  was  now  unriddled.  The 
sbassin  had  escaped  through  the  window  which 
looked  upon  the  bed.  Dropping  of  its  own  ac- 
cord upon  his  exit  (or  i)erhaps  purposely  closed), 
it  had  become  fastened  by  the  spring;  and  it  was 
the  retention  of  this  spring  which  had  been  mis- 
taken by  the  police  for  that  of  the  nail, — farther 
inquiry  being  thus  considered  unnecessary. 
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"The  next  question  is  that  of  the  mode  of 
descent  Upon  this  point  I  had  been  satisfied  in 
m7  walk  with  you  around  the  building.  About 
five  feet  and  a  half  from  the  casement  in  ques- 
tion there  runs  a  lightning-rod.  From  this  rod 
it  would  have  been  impossible  for  any  one  to 
reach  the  window  itself,  to  say  nothing  of  enter- 
ing it.  I  observed,  however,  that  the  shutters  of 
the  fourth  story  were  of  the  peculiar  kind  called 
by  Parisian  carpenters  ferrades — a  kind  rarely 
employed  at  the  present  day,  but  frequently  seen 
upon  very  old  mansions  at  Lyons  and  Bour- 
deaux.  They  are  in  the  form  of  an  ordinary 
door  (a  single,  not  a  folding  door),  except  that 
the  lower  half  is  latticed  or  worked  in  open  trel- 
lis— ^thus  affording  an  excellent  hold  for  the 
hands.  In  the  present  instance  these  shutters 
are  fully  three  feet  and  a  half  broad.  When  we 
saw  them  from  the  rear  of  the  house,  they  were 
both  about  half  open — ^that  is  to  say,  they  stood 
off  at  right  angles  from  the  wall.  It  is  probable 
that  the  police,  as  well  as  myself,  examined  the 
back  of  tiie  tenement;  but,  if  so,  in  looking  at 
these  ferrades  in  the  line  of  their  breadth  (as 
they  must  have  done),  they  did  not  perceive  this 
great  breadth  itself,  or,  at  all  "ivents,  failed  to 
take  it  into  due  consideration.  In  fact,  havin,/ 
once  satined  themselves  that  no  egress  could 
have  been  made  in  this  quarter,  they  would  nat- 
urally bestow  here  a  very  cursory  examination. 
It  was  dear  to  me,  however,  that  the  shutter  be- 
longing to  the  window  at  the  hiead  of  the  bed, 
would,  if  swung  fully  back  to  the  wall,  reach  to 
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I  within  two  feet  of  the  lightning-rod.    It  was  also 
evident  that,  by  exertion  of  a  very  unusual  de- 
gree of  activity  and  courage,  an  entrance  into 
the  window,  from  the  rod,  might  have  to-en  thus 
I  effected.   By  reaching  to  the  distance  of  two  feet 
I  and  a  half  (we  now  suppose  the  shutter  open  to 
its  whole  extent)  a  robber  might  have  taken  a 
finn  grasp  upon  the  trellis-work.    Letting  go, 
I  then,  his  hold  upon  the  rod,  placing  his  feet 
I  securely  against  the  wall,  and  springing  boldly 
from  it,  he  might  have  swung  the  shutter  so  as 
to  close  it,  and,  if  we  imagine  the  window  open 
at  the  time,  might  even  have  swung  himself  into 

the  room. 

"  I  wish  you  to  bear  especially  in  mmd  that 
I  have  sitoken  of  a  very  unusual  degre^  of  activ- 
ity as  requisite  to  success  in  so  hazardous  and  so 
difficult  a  feat.  It  is  my  design  to  show  you 
first,  that  the  thing  might  possibly  have  been  ac- 
complish, d: — but,  secondly  and  chiefly.  I  wish 
to  impress  uoon  your  understanding  the  very  ex- 
traordinary—the  almost  prseternatural  character 
of  that  agility  which  could  have  accomplished  it. 

"  You  will  say,  no  doubt,  using  the  language 
of  the  law,  that  *  to  make  out  my  case,'  I  should 
rather  undervalue,  than  insist  upon  a  full  esti- 
mation of  the  "''tivity  required  in  this  matter. 
This  may  be  tl  practice  in  laiy,  but  it  is  not  the 
usage  of  reasox-.  My  ultimate  object  is  only 
the  truth.  My  inunediate  purpose  is  to  lead  you 
to  place  in  juxtaposition,  that  very  unusual  ac- 
tivity of  which  I  have  just  spoken,  with  that 
very  peculiar  shrill    (or  harsh)    and   unequal 
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voice,  about  whose  nationality  no  two  personi 
could  be  found  to  agree,  and  in  whose  utterance 
no  syllabification  could  be  detected." 

At  these  words  a  vague  and  half-formed  con- 
ception of  the  meaning  of  Dupin  flitted  over  my 
mind.  I  seemed  to  be  upon  the  verge  of  com- 
prehension, without  power  to  comprehend — as 
men,  at  times,  find  themselves  upon  the  brink  of 
remembrance,  without  being  able,  in  the  end,  to 
remember.  My  friend  went  on  with  his  dis- 
course. 

"  You  will  see,"  he  said,  "  that  I  have  shifted 
the  question  from  the  mode  of  egress  to  that  of 
ingress.  It  was  my  design  to  convey  the  idea 
that  both  were  effected  in  the  same  manner,  at 
the  same  point.  Let  us  now  revert  to  the  interior 
of  the  room.  Let  us  survey  the  appearances 
here.  The  drawers  of  the  bureau,  it  is  said,  had 
been  rifled,  although  many  articles  >f  apparel 
still  remained  within  them.  The  cone  ision  here 
is  absurd.  It  is  a  mere  guess — a  ver>  silly  one 
— and  no  more.  How  are  we  to.  know  tha'  he 
articles  found  in  the  drawers  were  not  all  se 
drawers  had  originally  contained?  Ma.  ..ne 
L'Espanaye  and  her  daughter  lived  an  exceed- 
ingly retired  life — saw  no  company — seldom 
went  out — had  little  use  for  numerous  changes 
of  habiliment.  Those  found  were  at  least  of  as 
good  quality  as  any  likely  to  be  possessed  by 
these  ladies.  If  a  thief  had  taken  any,  why  did 
he  not  take  the  best — ^why  did  he  not  take  all? 
In  a  word,  why  did  he  abandon  four  thousand 
francs  in  gold  to  encumber  himself  with  a  bundJ* 
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bf  linen?    The  gold  was  abandoned.    Nearly  the 

fhole  sum  mentioned  by  Monsieur  Mignaud,  the 

inker,  was  discovered,  in  bags,  upon  the  floor. 

wish   you  therefore,    to   discard  from   your 

bughts  the  blundering  idea  of  motive,  engen- 

lered  in  the  brains  of  the  police  by  that  portion 

kf  the  evidence  which  speaks  of  money  delivered 

lit  the  ddor  of  the  house.    Coincidences  ten  times 

1  remarkable  as  this  (the  delivery  of  the  money, 

ad  murder  conunitted  within  three  days  upon 

Ihe  party  receiving  it),  happen  to  all  of  us  every 

pour  of  our  lives,  without  attracting  even  mo- 

^ntary  notice.     Coincidences,  in  general,  are 

Kieat  stumbling-blocks  in  the  way  of  that  class 

p{  thinkers  who  have  been  educated  to  know 

Iiothing  of  the  theory  of  probabilities — that  the- 

bry  to  which  the  most  glorious  objects  of  human 

research  are  indebted  for  the  most  glorious  of 

Illustration.     In  the  present  instance,  had  the 

pld  been  gone,  the  fact  of  its  delivery  three  days 

efore  would  have  formed  something  more  than 

coincidence.    It  would  have  been  corroborative 

bf  this  idea  of  motive.    But,  under  the  real  cir- 

bumstances  of  the  case,  if  we  are  to  suppose  gold 

ihe  motive  of  this  outrage,  we  must  also  imagine 

pe  perpetrator  so  vacillating  an  idiot  a"  +0  have 

jibandoned  his  gold  and  his  motive  toge^    t. 

Keeping  now  steadily  in  mind  the  pomts  to 
fcrhich  I  have  drawn  your  attention — ^that  pecu- 
iar  voice,  that  unusual  agility,  and  that  startling 
Absence  of  motive  in  a  murder  so  singularly 
Wrocious  as  this — let  us  glance  at  the  butchery 
Itself.    Here  is  a  woman  strangled  to  death  by 
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manual  strength,  and  thrust  up  a  chimney  I 
downward.  Ordinary  aasaiwins  employ  no  suck 
mode  of  murder  as  this.  Least  of  all,  do  the; 
thus  dispose  of  the  murdered.  In  the  manner  of 
thrusting  the  corpse  up  the  chimney,  you  will 
admit  that  there  was  something  excessively  outn 
— something  altogether  irreconcilable  with  om 
common  notions  of  human  action,  even*  when  we 
suppose  the  actors  the  most  depraved  of  mea 
Think,  too,  how  great  must  have  been  tint 
strength  which  coxild  have  thrust  the  body  uj 
such  an  aperture  so  forcibly  that  the  united  vigor 
of  several  persons  was  found  barely  suflBcient  i 
drag  it  down! 

"  Turn,  now,  to  other  indications  of  the  em- 
ployment of  a  vigor  most  marvellous.  On  tk 
hearth  were  thick  tresses — very  thick  tresses— of 
gray  human  hair.  These  had  been  torn  out  by 
the  roots.  You  are  aware  of  the  great  force  nec- 
essary in  tearing  thus  from  the  head  even  twenty 
or  thirty  hairs  together.  You  saw  the  locks  ii 
question  as  well  as  myself.  Their  roots  (a  hid- 
eous sight!)  were  clotted  with  fragments  of  the 
flesh  of  the  scalp — sure  token  of  the  prodigioB 
power  which  had  been  exerted  in  uprooting  per- 
haps half  a  million  of  hairs  at  a  time.  The  throat 
of  the  old  lady  was  not  merely  cut,  but  the  head 
absolutely  severed  from  the  body:  the  instm- 
ment  was  a  mere  razor.  I  wish  you  also  to  look 
at  the  brutal  ferocity  of  these  deeds.  Of  the 
bruises  upon  the  body  of  Madame  L'Espanaye 
I  do  not  speak.  Monsieur  Dumas,  and  his  worthy 
coadjutor  Monsieur  Etienne,  have  pronounced 
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that  they  were  inflicted  by  some  obtuse  instni- 
ment;  and  so  far  these  gentlemen  are  very  cor- 
rect. The  obtuse  instrument  was  clearly  the  stone 
pavement  in  the  yard,  upon  which  the  victim 
had  fallen  from  the  window  which  looked  in 
upon  the  bed.  This  idea,  however  simple  it  may 
now  seem,  escaped  the  police  for  the  same  reason 
that  ^e  breadth  of  the  shutters  escaped  them 
—because,  by  the  affair  of  the  nails,  their  per- 
ceptions had  been  icrmetically  sealed  against  the 
possibility  of  the  windows  having  ever  been 
opened  at  all. 

"  If  now,  in  addition  to  all  these  things,  you 
have  properly  reflected  upon  the  odd  disorder 
of  the  chamber,  we  have  gone  so  far  as  to  com- 
bine the  ideas  of  an  agility  astounding,  a 
strength  superhuman,  a  ferocity  brutal,  a  butch- 
ery without  motive,  a  grotesquerie  in  horror  ab- 
solutely alien  from  humanity,  and  a  voice  for- 
eign in  tone  to  the  ears  of  men  of  many  nations, 
and  devoid  of  all  distinct  or  intelligible  syllabi- 
fication. What  result,  then,  has  ensued!  What 
impression  have  I  made  upon  your  fancy?  " 

I  felt  a  creeping  of  the  flesh  as  Dupin  asked 
me  the  question.  "  A  madman,"  I  said,  "  has 
done  this  deed — some  raving  maniac,  escaped 
from  a  neighboring  Maison  de  Sante." 

"  In  some  respects,"  he  replied,  "  your  idea 
is  not  irrelevant.  But  the  voices  of  madmen, 
even  in  their  wildest  paroxysms,  are  never  found 
to  tally  with  that  peculiar  voice  heard  upon  the 
stairs.  Madmen  are  of  some  nation,  and  their 
language,  however  incoherent  in  its  words,  has 
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always  the  coherence  of  gyllabiflcation.  Besides, 
the  hair  of  a  madman  is  not  such  as  I  now  hold 
in  my  hand.  I  disentangled  this  little  tiift  from 
the  rigidly  clutched  fingers  of  Madame  L'Espa- 
naye.  Tell  me  what  you  can  make  of  it." 
^  "  Dupinl  "  I  said,  completely  mmerved; 
"  this  hair  is  most  unusual — this  is  no  human 
hair." 

"  I  have  not  asserted  that  it  is,"  said  he; 
"  but,  before  we  decide  this  point,  I  wish  you  to 
glance  at  the  little  sketch  I  have  here  traced 
upon  this  paper.  It  is  a  facsimile  drawing  of 
what  has  been  described  in  one  portion  of  the 
testimony  as  '  dark  bruises  and  deep  indenta- 
tions of  finger  nails  '  upon  the  throat  of  Made- 
moiselle L'Espanaye,  and  in  another  (by  Messrs. 
Dumas  and  Etienne)  as  a  *  series  of  livid  spots, 
evidently  the  impression  of  fingers.  * 

**  You  will  perceive,"  continued  my  friend, 
spreading  out  the  paper  upon  the  table  before 
us,  "  that  this  drawing  gives  the  idea  of  a  firm 
and  fixed  hold.  There  is  no  slipping  apparent. 
Each  finger  has  retained— possibly  until  the 
death  of  the  victim— the  fearful  grasp  by  which 
it  originally  imbedded  itself.  Attempt,  now,  to 
place  all  your  fingers,  at  the  same  time,  in  the 
respective  impressions  as  you  see  them," 

I  made  the  attempt  in  vain. 

"We  are  possibly  not  giving  this  matter  a 
fair  trial,"  he  said.  "  The  paper  is  spread  out 
upon  a  plane  surface;  but  the  human  throat  is 
cylindrical.  Here  is  a  billet  of  wood,  the  cir- 
cumference of  which  is  about  that  of  the  throat. 
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"Wrap  the  drawing  around  it,  and  try  the  experi- 
ment again." 

I  did  so ;  but  the  difficulty  was  even  more  ob- 
vious than  before.  "  This,"  I  said,  "  is  the  mark 
of  no  human  hand." 

**  Read  now,"  replied  Dupin,  "  this  passage 
from  Cuvier." 

It  was  a  minute  anatomical  and  generally  de- 
scriptive account  of  the  large  fulvous  Ourang- 
Outang  of  the  East  Indian  Islands.  The  gigan- 
tic stature,  the  prodigious  strength  and  activity, 
the  wild  ferocity,  and  the  imitative  propensities 
of  these  aiammalia  are  sufficiently  well  known  to 
all,  I  understood  the  full  horrors  of  the  murder 
at  once. 

"  The  description  of  the  digits,"  said  I,  as  I 
made  an  end  of  the  reading,  "is  in  exact  ac- 
cordance with  his  drawing.  I  see  that  no  animal 
but  an  Ourang-Outang,  of  the  species  here  men- 
tioned, could  have  impressed  the  indentations 
as  you  have  traced  them.  This  tuft  of  tawny 
hair,  too,  is  identical  in  character  with  that  of 
the  beast  of  Cuvier.  But  I  cannot  possibly  com- 
prehend the  particulars  of  this  frightful  mys- 
tery. Besides,  there  were  two  voices  heard  in 
contention,  and  one  of  them  was  unquestionably 
the  voice  of  a  Frenchman. ' ' 

"  True;  and  you  will  remember  an  expression 
attributed  almost  unanimously,  by  the  evidence, 
to  this  voice, — ^the  expression,  *  mon  Dieu !  ' 
This,  under  the  circumstances,  has  been  justly 
characterized  by  one  of  the  witnesses  (Montani, 
the  confectioner)    as  an  expression  of  remon- 
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strance  or  expostulation.    Upon  these  two  words, 
therefore,  I  have  mainly  built  ray  hopes  of  a 
full  solution  of  the  riddle.    A  Frenchman  was 
cognizant  of  the  murder.    It  is  possible — indeed 
it  is  far  more  than  probable — that  he  was  inno- 
cent of  all  participation  in  the  bloody  transac- 
tions which  took  place.  The  Ourang-Outang  may 
hare  escaped  from  him.    He  may  have  traced  it 
to  the  chamber;  but,  under  the  agitating  ciremn- 
stances  which  ensued,  he  could  never  have  re- 
captured  it.    It  is  still  at  large.    I  will  not  pur 
sue  these  guesses— for  I  have  no  right  to  caC 
them  more — since  the  shades  of  reflection  upon 
which  they  are  based  are  scarcely  of  sufficient 
depth  to  be  appreciable  by  my  own  intellect,  and 
since  I  could  not  pretend  to  make  them  intelli- 
gible to  the  understanding  of  another.    We  will 
call  them  guesses,  then,  and  speak  of  them  as 
such.    If  the  Frenchman  in  question  is  indeed, 
as  I  suppose,  innocent  of  this  atrocity,  this  ad- 
vertisement, which  I  left  last  night,  upon  our 
return  home,  at  the  office  of  Le  Monde  (a  paper 
devoted  to   the   shipping  interest,    and   much 
sought  by  sailors),  will  bring  him  to  our  resi- 
dence." 

He  handed  me  a  paper,  and  I  read  thus : 

Caught— /n  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  early  in 

the  morning  of  the inst.  (the  morning  of 

ttie  murder),  a  very  large,  tawny  Ourang- 
Outang  of  the  Bomese  species.  The  owner  {who 
IS  ascertained  to  he  a  sailor,  helonging  to  a  Mal- 
tese vessel)  may  have  the  animal  again,  upon 
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identifying  it  satisfactorily,  and  paying  a  few 
charges  arising  f^om  its  capture  and  keeping. 
Call  at  No.  Rue ,  Faubourg  St.  Ger- 
main—au  troisidme." 

"  How  was  it  possible,"  I  asked,  "  that  you 
should  know  the  man  to  be  a  sailor,  and  belong- 
ing to  a  Maltese  vessel  f  " 

"  I  do  no*  know  it,"  said  Dupin.  "  I  am  not 
sure  of  it.  Here,  however,  is  a  small  piece  of 
ribbon,  which  from  its  form,  and  from  its  greasy 
appearance,  has  evidently  been  used  in  tying  the 
hair  in  one  of  those  long  queues  of  which  sailors 
are  so  fond.  Moreover,  this  knot  is  one  which 
few  besides  sailors  can  tie,  and  it  is  peculiar  to 
the  Maltese.  I  picked  the  ribbon  up  at  the  foot 
of  the  lightning-rod.  It  could  not  have  belonged 
to  either  of  the  deceased.  Now  if,  after  all,  I 
am  wrong  in  my  induction  from  this  ribbon,  that 
the  Frenchman  was  a  sailor  belonging  to  a  Mal- 
tese vessel,  still  I  can  have  done  no  harm  in  say- 
ing what  I  did  in  the  advertisement.  If  I  am 
in  error,  he  will  merely  supnose  that  I  have  been 
misled  by  some  circumstance  into  which  he  will 
not  take  the  trouble  to  inquire.  But  if  I  am 
right,  a  great  point  is  gained.  Cognizant  al- 
though innocent  of  the  murder,  the  Frenchman 
will  naturally  hesitate  about  replying  to  the  ad- 
vertisement— about  demanding  the  Ourang- 
Outang.  He  will  reason  thus :— '  I  am  innocent ; 
I  am  poor;  my  Ourang-Outang  is  of  great  value 
—to  one  in  my  circumstances  a  fortune  of  itself 
—why  should  I  lose  it  through  idle  apprehen- 
IV.  4 
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nona  of  danger?  Here  it  is,  within  my  grasp 
It  was  found  in  the  Boia  de  Boulogne — at  a  vast 
distance  from  the  scene  of  that  butchery.  How 
can  it  ever  be  suspected  that  a  brute  beast  should 
have  done  the  deed?  The  police  are  at  faalt— 
they  have  failed  to  procure  the  slightest  clew. 
Should  they  even  trace  the  animal,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  prove  me  cognizant  of  the  murder, 
or  to  implicate  me  in  guilt  on  account  of  that 
cognizance.  Above  all,  /  am  known.  The  ad- 
vertiser designates  me  as  the  possessor  of  the 
beast.  I  am  not  sure  to  what  limit  his  knowledge 
may  extend.  Should  I  avoid  claiming  a  property 
of  so  great  value,  which  it  is  known  that  I  pos- 
sess, I  will  render  the  animal,  at  least,  liable  to 
suspicion.  It  is  not  my  policy  to  attract  atten- 
tion either  to  myself  or  to  the  beast.  I  will  an- 
swer the  advertisement,  get  the  Ourang-Outang, 
and  keep  it  close  until  this  matter  has  blown 
over.  •  " 

At  this  moment  we  heard  a  step  upon  the 
stairs. 

**  Be  ready,"  said  Dupin,  '*  with  your  pistols, 
but  neither  use  them  nor  show  them  until  at  a 
signal  from  myself." 

The  front  door  of  the  house  had  been  left 
open,  and  the  visitor  had  entered,  without  ring- 
ing, and  advanced  several  steps  upon  the  stair- 
case. Now,  however,  he  seemed  to  hesitate.  Pres- 
ently we  heard  him  descending.  Dupin  was 
moving  quickly  to  the  door,  when  we  again  hoard 
him  coming  up.    He  did  not  turn  back  a  second 
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time,  but  stepped  up  with  decision,  and  rapped 
at  the  door  of  our  chamber. 

"  Come  in,"  said  Dupin,  in  a  cheerful  and 
hearty  tone. 

A  man  entered.  He  wa.s  a  sailor,  evidently, 
—a  tall,  stout,  and  muscular-looking  person,' 
with  a  certain  dare-devil  expression  of  counte- 
nance, not  altocri'ther  unprepossessing.  His 
face,  greatly  sunburnt,  was  more  than  half  hid- 
den by  whisker  and  mustachio.  He  had  with 
him  a  huge  oaken  cudgel,  but  appeared  to  lie 
otherwise  unarmed.  He  bowed  awkwardly,  and 
bade  us  "  good  evening,"  in  French  accents, 
which,  altogether  .somewhat  Xoufchatelish,  were 
still  sufficiently  indicative  of  a  Pari.sian  origin 

"  Sit  down,  my  friend,"  saia  Dupin.  "  I  sup^ 
pose  you  have  called  about  the  Ourang-Outang. 
Upon  my  word,  I  almost  envy  you  the  posses- 
Bion  of  him;  a  remarkably  fine,  and  no  doubt  a 
very  valuable  anixual.  How  old  do  you  suppose 
him  to  be?  " 

The  sailor  drew  a  long  breath,  with  the  air  of 
a  man  relieved  of  some  intolerable  burden,  and 
then  replied,  in  an  ns.sured  tone: 

"  I  have  no  way  of  telling— but  he  can't  be 
more  than  four  or  five  years  old.  Have  you  got 
him  here?  " 

"  Oh,  no;  we  had  no  conveniences  for  keep- 
mg  him  here.  He  is  at  a  livery  stable  in  the 
Rue  Dubourg,  just  by.  You  can  get  him  in  the 
mommg.  Of  course  you  are  prepared  to  iden- 
tify the  property  ?  " 

"To  be  sure  I  am,  sir." 
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"  I  shall  be  sorry  to  part  with  him,"  said 
Dupin. 

"  I  don't  mean  that  you  should  be  at  all  thia 
trouble  for  nothing,  sir,"  said  the  man. 
"  Couldn't  expect  it.  Am  very  willing  to  pay  a 
reward  for  the  finding  of  the  animal — that  is  to 
say,  anything  in  reason." 

"  Well,"  replied  my  friend,  "  that  is  all  very 
fair,  to  be  sure.  Let  me  think ! — what  should  I 
have  ?  Oh !  I  will  tell  you.  My  reward  shall  be 
this.  You  shall  give  me  all  the  infonnation  in 
your  power  about  these  murders  in  the  Rue 
Morgue." 

Dupin  said  the  last  words  in  a  very  low  tone, 
and  very  quietly.  Just  as  quietly,  too,  he  walked 
toward  the  door,  locked  it,  and  put  the  key  in 
his  pocket.  He  then  drew  a  pistol  from  his  bosom 
and  placed  it,  without  the  least  flurrj',  upon  the 
table. 

The  sailor's  face  flushed  up  as  if  he  were 
struggling  with  suffocation.  He  started  to  his 
feet  and  grasped  his  cudgel;  but  the  next  mo- 
ment he  fell  back  into  his  seat,  trembling  vio- 
lently, and  with  the  countenance  of  death  itself. 
He  spoke  not  a  word.  I  pitied  him  from  the 
bottom  of  my  heart. 

"My  friend,"  said  Dupin,  in  a  kind  tone, 
"you  are  alarming  yourself  unnecessarily — ^yoK 
are  indeed.  We  mean  you  no  harm  Whatever. 
I. pledge  you  the  honor  of  a  gentleman,  and  of 
a  Frenchman,  that  we  intend  you  no  injury.  I 
perfectly  well  know  that  you  are  innocent  of  the 
atrocities  in  the  Rue  Morgue.    It  will  not  do, 
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owever,  to  deny  that  you  are  in  some  measure 
Dplicated  in  them.  Prom  what  I  have  already 
^id,  you  must  know  that  I  have  had  means  of 

formation  about  this  matter — means  of  which 
ou  could  never  have  dreamed.    Now  the  thing 

ids  thus.  You  have  done  nothing  which  you 
buld  have  avoided — nothing,  certainly,  which 
lenders  you  culpable.  You  were  not  even 
lilty  of  robbery,  when  you  might  have  robbed 
ith  impunity.  You  have  nothing  to  conceal. 
ton  have  no  reason  for  concealment.  On  the 
jther  hand,  you  are  bound  by  every  principle 

honor  to  confess  all  you  know.  An  innocent 
ban  is  now  imprisoned,  charged  with  that 
rime  of  which  you  can  point  out  the  perpe- 

ator." 

The  sailor  had  recovered  his  presence  of  mind, 

a  great  n-  "sure,  while  Dupin  uttered  these 
Irords;  but  hi  >  original  boldness  of  bearing  was 
jll  gone. 

"So  help  me  God!"  said  he,  after  a  brief 
Jause,  "I  will  tell  you  all  I  know  about  this 

fair; — but  I  do  not  expect  you  to  believe  one 
alf  I  say — I  would  be  a  fool  indeed  if  I  did. 
Itill,  I  am  innocent,  and  I  will  make  a  clean 
Ireast  if  I  die  for  it," 

What  he  stated  was,  in  substance,  this.  He 
ad  lately  made  a  voyage  to  the  Indian  Archi- 
elago.  A  party,  of  which  he  formed  one, 
anded  at  Borneo,  and  passed  into  the  interior 
an  excursion  of  pleasure.  Himself  and  a 
ompanion  had  captured  the  Ourang-Outang. 
"lis  companion  dying,  the  animal  fell  into  his 
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own  exclusive  possession.  After  a  great  trouble 
occasioned  by  the  intractable  ferocity  of  hi 
captive  during  the  home  voyage,  he  at  lengtl 
succeeded  in  lodging  it  safely  at  his  own  r«i 
dence  in  Paris,  where,  not  to  attract  to\rari 
himself  the  unpleasant  curiosity  of  his  neigli. 
bors,  he  kept  it  carefully  secluded,  until  sucl 
time  as  it  should  recover  from  a  wound  in  tin 
foot,  received  from  a  splinter  on  board  shii 
His  ultimate  design  was  to  sell  it. 

Returning  home  from  some  sailors'  frolk 
on  the  night,  or  rather  in  the  morning,  of  thf 
murder,  he  found  the  beast  occupying  his  own 
bedroom,  into  which  it  had  broken  from  a  closet 
adjoining,  where  it  had  been,  as  was  thought 
securely  confined.  Razor  in  hand,  and  fnllj 
lathered,  it  was  sitting  before  a  looking-glass, 
attempting  the  operation  of  shaving,  in  whicli 
it  had,  no  doubt,  previously  watched  its  master 
through  the  key-hole  of  the  closet.  Terrified  at 
the  sight  of  so  dangerous  a  weapon  in  the  poj 
session  of  an  animal  so  ferocious,  and  so  well 
able  to  use  it,  the  man,  for  some  moments,  wai 
at  a  loss  what  to  do.  He  had  been  accustomed 
however,  to  quiet  the  creature,  even  in  its  fierc- 
est moods,  by  the  use  of  a  whip,  and  to  this  h« 
now  resorted.  Upon  sight  of  it,  the  Ourang- 
Outang  sprang  at  once  through  the  door  of  the 
chamber,  down  the  stairs,  and  thence,  througli 
a  window,  unfortunately  open,  into  the  street. 

The  Frenchman  followed  in  despair;  the  ape, 
razor  still  in  hand,  occasionally  stopping  to  look 
back  and  gesticulate  at  his  pursuer,  until  the 
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■latter  had  nearly  come  up  with  it.    It  then 
■again  mtide  off.     In  this  manner  the  chase  eon- 
Jtinued  for  a  long  time.    The  streets  were  pro- 
foundly  quiet,  as  it  was  nearly  three  o'clock 
|in  the  morning.     In  passing  down  an  alley  in 
he  rear  of  the  Rue  Morgue,  the  fugitive's  atten- 
|tion  was  arrested  by  a  light  gleaming  from  the 
open  window  of  Madame  L'Espanaye's  cham- 
ber, in  the  fourth  story  of  the  house.    Rushing 
Ito  the  buildinrj,  it  perceived  the  lightning-rod, 
Telambered     up     with     inconceivable     agility, 
ped  the  shutter,  which  was  thrown  fully 
ack  against  the  wall,  and,  by  its  means,  swung 
|teelf  directly  upon  the  headboard  of  the  bed. 
^e  whole  feat  did  not  occupy  a  minute.      The 
butter  was  kicked  open  again  by  the  Ourang- 
3ntang  as  it  entered  the  room. 
The  sailor,  in  the  meantime,  was  both  rejoiced 
ad  perplexed.    He  had  strong  hopes  of  now  re- 
capturing the  brute,  as  it  could  scarcely  escape 
irom  the  trap  into  which  it  had  ventured,  ex- 
cept by  the  rod,  where  it  might  be  intercepted 
Ts  it  came  down.    On  the  other  hand,  there  was 
aueh  cause  for  anxiety  as  to  what  it  might  do 
pn  the  house.     This  latter  reflection  urpred  the 
aan  still  to  follow  the  fugitive.    A  lisyhtning- 
od  is  ascended  without  difficulty,  especially  by 
sailor;  but,  when  he  had  arrived  as  high  as 
fhe  window,  which  lay  far  to  his  left,  his  career 
Vas  stopped ;  the  most  that  he  could  accomplish 
vaa  to  reach  over  so  as  to  obtain  a  glimpse  of  the 
nterior  of  the  room.    At  this  glimpse  he  nearly 
pell  from  his  hold  through  excess  of  horror. 
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Now  it  was  that  those  hideous  shrieks  aroi 
upon  the  night,  which  had  startled  from  slumbe 
the  inmates  of  the  Rue  Morsnie.  Madame  L'E; 
panaye  and  her  daughter,  habited  in  their  nigl 
clothes,  had  apparently  been  occupied  in  ai 
ranging  some  papers  in  the  iron  chest  alread; 
inentioned,  which  had  been  wheeled  into  ti 
middle  of  the  room.  It  was  open,  and  its  con 
tents  lay  beside  it  on  the  floor.  The  victim 
must  have  been  sitting  with  their  backs  towan 
the  window;  and,  from  the  time  elapsing  be 
tween  the  ingress  of  the  beast  and  the  screams 
it  seems  probable  that  it  was  not  immediateli 
perceived.  The  flapping  to  of  the  shutter  wouli 
naturally  have  been  attributed  to  the  wind. 

A.S  the  sailor  looked  in,  the  gigantic  anivai 
had  seized  Madame  L'Espanaye  by  the  haii 
(which  was  loose,  as  she  had  been  combing  it) 
and  was  flourishing  the  razor  about  her  faa; 
in  imitation  of  the  motions  of  a  barber.  Thi 
daughter  lay  prostrate  and  motionless ;  she  had 
swooned.  The  screams  and  struggles  of  the  oM 
lady  (during  which  the  hair  was  torn  from  ha 
head)  had  the  effect  of  changing  the  probablj 
pacific  purposes  of  the  Ourang-Outang  inti 
those  of  wrath.  With  one  determined  sweep  d 
its  muscular  arm  it  nearly  severed  her  heai 
from  her  body.  The  sight  of  blood  inflamed  ill 
anger  into  phrenzy.  Gnashing  its  teeth,  ad 
flashing  fire  from  its  eyes,  it  flew  upon  the  bodj 
of  the  girl  and  imbedded  its  fearful  talons  ii 
her  throat,  retaining  its  grasp  until  she  expired 
Its  wandering  and  wild  glances  fell  at  this  m 
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ment  upon  the  head  of  the  bed,  over  which  the 
face  of  its  master,  rigid  with  horror,  was  just 
discernible.  The  fury  of  the  beast,  who  no  doubt 
bore  still  in  mind  the  dreaded  whip,  was  in- 
stantly converted  into  fear.  Conscious  of  hav- 
ing deserved  punishment,  it  seemed  desirous  of 
concealing  its  bloody  deeds,  and  skipped  about 
the  chamber  in  an  agony  of  nervous  agitation; 
throwiiig  down  and  breaking  the  furniture  as  it 
moved,  and  dragging  the  bed  from  the  bedstead. 
In  conclusion,  it  seized  first  the  corpse  of  the 
daughter,  and  thrust  it  up  the  chimney,  as  it 
was  found;  then  that  of  the  old  lady,  which,  it 
immediately  hurled  through  the  window  head- 
long. 

As  the  ape  approached  the  casement  with  its 
mutilated  burden,  the  sailor  shrank  aghast  to 
the  rod,  and,  rather  gliding  than  clambering 
down  it,  hurried  at  once  home — dreading  the 
consequences  of  the  butchery,  and  gladly  aban- 
doning, in  his  terror,  all  solicitude  about  the 
fate  of  the  Ourang-Outang.  The  words  heard 
by  the  party  upon  the  staircase  were  the 
Frenchman's  exclamations  of  horror  and  af- 
fright, commingled  with  the  fiendish  jabberings 
of  the  brute. 

I  have  scarcely  any  thing  to  add.  The  Ou. 
rang-Outang  must  have  escaped  from  the  cham- 
ber, by  the  rod,  just  before  thp  breaking  of  the 
door.  It  must  have  closed  the  window  as  it 
passed  through  it.  It  was  subsequently  caught 
by  the  owner  himself,  who  obtained  for  it  a  very 
large  sum  at  the  Jardui  des  Plantes.    Le  Bon 
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was  instautly  released,  upon  our  narration  of 
the  circumstances  (with  some  comments  from 
Dupin)  at  the  bureau  of  the  Prefect  of  Police. 
This  functionary,  however  well  disposed  to  my 
friend,  could  not  altogether  conceal  his  chagrin 
at  the  turn  which  affairs  had  taken,  and  was 
fain  to  indulge  in  a  sarcasm  or  two  about  the 
propriety  of  every  person  minding  his  own 
business. 

"Let  him  talk,"  said  Dupin,  who  had  not 
thought  it  necessary  to  reply.  "Let  him  dis- 
course; it  will  ease  his  conscience.  I  am  satis- 
fied with  having  defeated  him  in  his  own  castle. 
Nevertheless,  that  he  failed  in  the  solution  of 
this  mystery,  is  by  no  means  that  matter  for 
wonder  which  he  supposes  it;  for,  in  truth, 
our  friend  the  Prefect  is  somewhat  too  cun- 
ning to  be  profound.  In  his  wisdom  is  no 
stamen.  It  is  all  head  and  no  body,  like  the 
pictures  of  the  Goddess  Lavema — or,  at  best, 
all  head  and  shoulders,  like  a  codfish.  But  he 
is  a  good  "Creature  after  all.  I  like  him  espe- 
cially for  one  master  stroke  of  e\nt,  by  which 
he  has  attained  his  reputation  for  ingenuity, 
I  mean  the  way  he  has  *de  nier  ce  qui  est,  et 
d*expUquer  ce  qui  n*est  pas*  *'* 

*  ftOUBMfttt— NOUT«U«  HcIotM. 
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THE  MYSTERY  OF  MARIE  ROG^TT* 


A  maqiVMt.  to  "  the  iitikders  dj  th»  btib  uoBoua.* 


'■t.*l*w  *.**'°*  ??*.**^  WeallBcher  Begebenhelten.  die  der  Wlrk- 
Uchkelt  parallel  auft.  Selten  fallen  ale  cuBammen.  Men- 
jchen  und  Zuffille  modlflciren  gewOimiicb  die  Ideallwho 
MKcbenbeit.  ao  daaa  aie  unvollkommen  ersoheint.  und  ilu« 
FoTgen  glelchfaUs  unvollkommen  aJnd.  So  Del  der  RefSr- 
matlon;    autt   dea   Proteatantiamua   kam   daa   Lutherthum 

There  are  Ideal  serlea  of  eveiita  which  run  parallel  with  the 
real  onea.     They  rarely  coincide.     Men  and  clrcumatances 

£~3iL=J  "^^'^  *•"*  '"*'"  *'■»"'  «'  •'««'*••  «>  that  It  «StSa 
l!?Mf  .V  't?  ."*  "^  conaoquences  are  equally  Imperfect.  Thua 
S..™i)'™^M"°^V**?'  '"st-a*  o'  ProtesUntlam  came  Lu- 
theranlam.— NoTall8.t     Morallsche  Analchten. 

•Upon  the  original  publication  of  •* Marie  Rog6t.'*  fin  Bnoto- 
ten's  Lady's  Companion.  Nov..  Deo..  1842rFeb.?lM31.  the  fSSi 
notea  now  appended  were  consldJrediinnecisaan/;  but  iSS 
lapse  of  several  years  since  the  tragedy  upon  which  the  tale 
Is  based  renders  it  expedient  to  give  them,  and  also  to  say  a 
«  ^°J^)?  explanation  of  the  general  design.  A  young  girL 
?»,?.  ?f^"",.i?''*'^'{.  ''*?  murdered  In  the  vicinity  of  New 
LJ„,'.^  *  *;?""»Kh  her  death  occasioned  an  Intense  and  long- 
SS«ii£f  .*»*Ji**°'*'*.*'.."'S  mystery  attending  It  had  remain^ 
SSS?JjiS£.*/w  •  '**l''^  ^5!^.*"'*  vr^nt  paper  waa  written  and 
Kl^nJ'lKl  J'iS^T'^S'  ^.8.^2).  Herein,  under  pretence  of  re- 
S  mfn^i  'li?.?,'  «J  PaH'JM  ortocttc  the  author  has  followed. 
lSeSiSS«i  ^]:  .V"*..***"*.**''  S**^'  ™*'""y  paralleling  ^ 
iif^^2.;„?^  "5 Jf**  **'•  murder  of  Mary  Rogers.  Thus 
f™.K^'^"?i  founded  upon  the  fiction  la  applicable  to  the 

nSi  *^  *?•  Investigation  of  the  truth  waa  the  objMt 
fJ?*.Kl^^'**^.1**'""'«  ««««  "  ''*»  composed  at  a  distanea 
&?tlortht„"'ti5V"^"'''  *"<!  with  no  other  meins  of  iS! 
thTwriter  „f  th.iH^-'^^P.^Pt"  •ff«»'*«>-  Thua  much  escaped 
n«„rVi:f  .^.^*''^J'  *»«.<»"M  have  availed  himself  had  he  be^ 
SE?^,*f  "***  ^^  ^'""^  *»»•  localities.     It  may  not  be  to- 

Sfi32  ./S.'iS  0'  tJ»em  the  Madame  Deluc  of  the  narrative^ 
2^iaA,*it*'5*^?f  periods,  long  subsequent  to  the  pubHStloi! 
Sfe^Wtl'LthL",?*  °?J'^..*''1  ««°^'  conclusion,  but  atoS: 
lion  w^'.ttlinSd  '  ''^«'«"«»  «»•»•»•  ^y  ^hlch  that  eonclu. 
t  The  nom  <te  plume  of  Von  Hapdenburg. 

SO 
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Thkbb  are  few  persons,  even  among  the  calm* 
est  thinkers,  who  have  not  occasionally  been 
startled  into  a  vague  yet  thrilling  half -credence 
in  the  supernatural,  by  coincidences  of  so  seem- 
ingly  marvelous  a  character  that,  as  mere  coin- 
cidences, the  intellect  has  been  unable  to  receive 
them.  Such  sentiments — for  the  half -credences 
of  which  I  speak  have  never  the  full  force  of 
thought — such  sentiments  are  seldom  thoroughly 
stifled  unless  by  reference  to  the  doctrine  of 
chance,  or,  as  it  is  technically  termed,  the  Cal- 
culus of  Probabilities.  Now  this  Calculus  is,  in 
its  essence,  purely  mathematical;  and  thus  we 
have  the  anomaly  of  the  most  rigidly  exact  in 
science  applied  to  the  shadow  and  spirituality  of 
the  most  intangible  in  speculation. 

The  extraordinary  details  which  I  am  now 
called  upon  to  make  public  will  be  found  to 
form,  cs  regards  sequence  of  time,  the  primary 
branch  of  a  series  of  scarcely  intelligible  coin- 
cidenceg,  whose  secondary  or  concluding  branch 
will  be  recognized  by  all  readers  in  the  late  mur- 
der of  Mart  Cecilia  Rogers,  at  New  York. 

When,  in  an  article  entitled  "The  Murders  in 
the  Rue  Morgue,"*  I  endeavored,  about  a  year 
ago,  to  depict  some  very  remarkable  features  in 
the  mental  character  of  my  friend,  the  Chevalier 
C.  Auguste  Dupin,  it  did  not  occur  to  me  that  I 
should  ever  resume  the  subject.  This  depicting 
of  character  constituted  my  design ;  and  this  de- 
sign was  thoroughly  fulfilled  in  the  wild  train 
of  cireuK  (Stances  brought  to  instance  Dupin  *s 

•  Preeedlns  story  in  the  present  TOlume. — £ikt»r. 
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idioQrncrasy.  I  might  have  adduced  other  ex* 
amples,  but  I  should  have  proven  no  more, 
tate  events,  however,  in  their  surprising  devel- 
opment, have  startled  me  into  some  further  de- 
tails, which  will  carry  with  them  the  air  of  ex- 
torted confession.  Hearing  what  I  have  lately 
heard,  it  would  be  indeed  strange  should  I  re- 
main silent  in  regard  to  what  I  both  heard  and 
saw  so  long  ago. 

Upon  the  winding  up  of  the  tragedy  involved 
in  tlie  deaths  of  Madame  L'Espanaye  and  her 
daughter,  the  Chevalier  dismissed  the  affair  at 
oiiee  from  his  attention,  and  relapsed  into  his 
old  habits  of  moody  revery.  Prone,  at  all  times, 
to  abstraction,  I  readily  fell  in  with  his  humor; 
and  continuing  to  occupy  our  chambers  in  the 
Faubourg  Saint  Germain,  we  gave  the  Future 
to  the  winds,  and  slumbered  tranquilly  in  the 
Present,  weaving  the  dull  world  around  us  into 
dreams. 

But  these  dreams  were  not  altogether  unin- 
terrupted It  may  readily  be  supposed  that  the 
part  played  by  my  friend,  in  the  drama  at  the 
Rue  Morgue,  had  not  failed  of  its  impression 
upon  the  fancies  of  the  Parisian  police.  With 
its  emissaries,  the  name  of  Dupin  had  grown 
into  a  household  word.  .The  simple  character 
of  those  inductions  by  which  he  had  disentan- 
gled the  mystery  never  having  been  explained 
even  to  the  Prefect,  or  to  any  other  individual 
than  myself,  of  course  it  is  not  surprising  that 
the  affair  was  regarded  as  little  less  than  mirac- 
ulous, or  that  the  Chevalier's  analytical  abili- 
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ties  acquired  for  him  the  credit  of  intiiitioo. 
His  frankness  would  have  led  him  to  (isabuse 
every  inquirer  of  such  prejudice ;  but  his  iudo 
lent  humor  forbade  all  further  agitation  of  a 
topic  whose  interest  to  himself  had  long  ceased. 
It  thus  happened  that  he  found  himself  the 
cynosure  of  the  policial  eye^;  and  the  cases 
were  not  few  in  which  attempt  was  made  to 
engage  his  services  at  the  Prefecture.  One  of 
the  most  remarkable  instances  was  that  of  the 
murder  of  a  young  girl  named  Marie  Roget. 

This  event  occurred  about  two  years  after  the 
atrocity  in  the  Rue  Morgue.  Marie,  whose  Chris- 
tian and  family  name  will  at  once  arrest  atleu- 
tion  from  their  resemblance  to  those  of  the  un- 
fortunate "cigar-girl,"  was  the  only  daughter 
of  the  widow  Estelle  Roget.  The  father  had  died 
during  the  child's  infancy,  and  from  the  period 
of  his  death,  until  within  eighteen  months  before 
the  assassination  which  forms  the  subject  of  our 
narrative,  the  mother  and  daughter  had  dwell 
together  in  the  Rue  Pavee  Saint  Andree*;  Ma- 
dame there  keeping  a  pension,  assisted  by  Marie. 
Affairs  went  on  thus  until  the  latter  had  attained 
her  twenty-second  year,  when  her  great  beauty 
attracted  the  notice  of  a  perfumer,  who  occupied 
one  of  the  shops  in  the  basement  of  tlie  Palais 
Royal,  and  whose  custom  lay  chiefly  among  the 
desperate  adventurers  infesting  that  neighbor- 
hood. Monsieur  Le  Blanc  f  was  not  unaware  of 
the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  attendance 

•  Nassau  Street 
t  Andenon. 
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of  the  fair  Marie  in  his  perfumery ;  and  his  lib- 
eral proposals  were  accepted  eagerly  by  the  girl, 
although  with  somewhat  more  of  hesitation  by 
Madame. 

The  anticipations  of  the  shopkeeper  were  real- 
ized, and  his  rooms  soon  became  notorious 
through  the  charms  of  the  sprightly  grisette. 
She  had  been  in  his  employ  about  a  year,  when 
her  admirers  were  thrown  into  confusion  by  her 
sadden  disappearance  from  the  shop.  Monsieur 
Lt  Blanc  was  unable  to  account  for  her  absence, 
end  Madame  Roget  was  distracted  with  anxiety 
and  terror.  The  public  papers  immediately  took 
Qp  the  theme,  and  the  police  were  upon  the  point 
of  making  serious  investigations,  when,  one  fine 
morning,  after  the  lapse  of  a  week,  Marie,  in 
good  health,  but  with  a  somewhat  saddened  air, 
made  her  re-appearance  at  her  usual  counter  in 
the  perfumery.  All  inquiry,  except  that  of  a 
private  character,  was,  of  course,  immediately 
hushed.  Monsieur  Le  Blanc  professed  total  ig- 
norance, as  before.  Marie,  with  Madame,  repli«i 
to  all  questions,  that  the  last  week  had  been  spent 
at  the  house  of  a  relation  in  the  country.  Thus 
the  affair  died  away,  and  vas  generally  foi^ot- 
ten;  for  the  girl,  ostensibly  to  relieve  herself 
from  the  impertinence  of  curiosity,  soon  bade  a 
final  adieu  to  the  perfumer,  and  sought  the  shel- 
ter of  her  mother's  residence  in  the  Rue  Pavee 
Saint  Andr5e. 

It  was  about  five  months  after  this  return 
home,  that  her  friends  were  alarmed  by  her  sud- 
den disappearance  for  the  second  time.    Three 
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days  elapsed,  and  nothing  was  heard  of  her.  On 
the  fourth  her  corpse  was  found  floating  in  the 
Seine,*  near  the  shore  which  is  opposite  the 
Quartier  of  the  Rue  Saint  Andr^,  and  at  a  point 
not  very  far  distant  from  the  secluded  neighbor- 
hood  of  the  Barri^re  du  Roule.f 

The  atrocity  of  this  murder  (for  it  was  at  once 
evident  that  murder  had  been  committed),  the 
youth  and  beauty  of  the  victim,  and,  above  all, 
her  previous  notoriety,  conspired  to  produce  in- 
tense excitement  in  the  minds  of  the  sensitive 
Parisians.  I  can  call  to  mind  no  similar  occur- 
rence producing  so  general  and  so  intense  an  ef- 
fect. For  several  vveeks,  in  the  discussion  of  this 
one  absorbincr  theme,  even  the  momentous  politi- 
cal topics  of  the  day  were  forgotten.  The  Pre- 
fect made  unusual  exertions ;  and  the  powers  of 
the  whole  Parisian  police  were,  of  course,  tasked 
to  the  utmost  extent. 

Upon  the  first  discovery  of  the  corpse,  it  was 
not  suppt,  jd  that  the  murderer  would  be  able  to 
elude,  for  more  than  a  very  brief  period,  the  in- 
quisitio'  which  was  immediately  set  on  foot.  It 
was  not  until  the  expiration  of  a  week  that  it 
was  deemed  necessary  to  offer  a  reward;  and 
even  then  this  reward  was  limited  to  a  thousand 
francs.  In  the  meantime  the  investigation  pro- 
ceeded with  viffor,  if  not  always  with  judgment, 
and  numerous  individuals  were  examined  to  no 
purpose;  while,  owing  to  the  continual  absence 
of  all  clew  to  the  mystery,  the  popular  excite- 
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inent  greatly  increased.  At  the  end  of  the  tenth 
day  it  was  thought  advisable  to  double  the  sum 
originally  proposed;  and,  at  length,  the  second 
week  having  elapsed  without  leading  to  any  dis- 
coveries, and  the  prejudice  which  always  exists 
in  Paris  against  the  police  hn^ing  given  vent  to 
itself  in  several  serious  «m  s.  ♦he  Prefect  took 
it  upon  himself  to  offer  ti.  .>!...  of  tvnty  thou- 
sand francs  "  for  the  co- 
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cr,  if  more  than  one  s' 
implicated, ' '  for  the 
assassins."  In  thr 
this  reward,  a  full  • 
accomplice  who  she  ■  '  i  oor  ,• 
against  his  fellow;  dd  o  .  . 
ed,  wherever  it  appeal  -d,  ii 
a  committee  of  citizens,  ofV' 
francs,  in  addition  to  tht  :■•  -it  pnrosed  by 
the  Prefecture.  The  entire  reward  thus  stood  at 
no  less  than  thirty  thousand  francs,  which  will 
be  regarded  as  an  extraordinary  sum  when  we 
consider  the  humble  condition  of  the  girl,  and 
the  great  frequency,  in  large  cities,  of  such  atro- 
cities as  the  one  described. 

No  one  doubted  now  that  the  mystery  of  this 
murder  would  be  immediately  brought  to  light. 
But  although,  in  one  or  two  instances,  arrests 
were  made  which  promised  elucidation,  yet  noth- 
ing was  elicited  which  could  implicate  the  par- 
ties suspected ;  and  they  were  discharged  forth- 
with.  Strange  as  it  may  appear,  the  third  wee'< 
from  the  discovery  of  the  body  had  passed,  ai 
passed  without  any  light  being  thrown  upon  tL. 
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subject,  before  even  a  rumor  of  the  events  which 
had  so  agitated  the  public  mind  reached  the  ears 
of  Dupin  and  myself.  Engaged  in  researches 
which  had  absorbed  our  whole  attention,  it  had 
been  nearly  a  month  since  either  of  us  had  gone 
abroad,  or  received  a  visitor,  or  more  than 
glanced  at  the  leading  political  articles  in  one  of 
the  daily  papers.     The  first  intelligence  of  the 

murder  was  brought  us  by  G ,  in  person.    He 

called  upon  us  early  in  the  afternoon  of  the  thir- 
teenth of  July,  18—,  and  remained  with  us  until 
late  ir  the  night.  He  had  been  piqued  by  the 
failure  of  all  his  endeavors  to  ferret  out  the 
assassins.  His  reputation — so  he  said  with  a  pe- 
culiarly Parisian  air — was  at  stake.  E\:n  hia 
honor  was  concerned.  The  eyes  of  the  public 
were  upon  him ;  and  there  was  really  no  sacrifice 
which  he  would  not  be  willing  to  make  for  the 
development  of  the  mystery.  He  concluded  a 
somewhat  droll  speech  with  a  compliment  upon 
what  he  was  pleased  to  term  the  tact  of  Dupin, 
and  made  him  a  direct  and  certainly  a  liberal 
proposition,  the  precise  nature  of  which  I  do  not 
feel  myself  at  liberty  to  disclose,  but  which  has 
no  bearing  upon  the  proper  subject  of  my  narra- 
tive. 

The  complunent  my  friend  rebutted  as  best  he 
could,  but  the  proposition  he  accepted  at  once, 
although  its  advantages  were  altogether  provi- 
sional. This  point  being  settled,  the  Prefect 
broke  forth  at  cnce  into  explanations  of  his  own 
views,  interspersing  them  with  long  comments 
upon  the  evidence ;  of  which  latter  we  were  not 
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yet  in  possession.  He  discoursed  much  and,  be- 
yond doubt,  learnedly;  while  I  hazarded  an  oc- 
casional suggestion  as  the  night  wore  drowsily 
away.  Dupin,  sitting  steadily  in  his  accustomed 
arm-chair,  was  the  embodiment  of  respectful  at- 
tention. He  wore  spectacles,  during  the  whole 
interview;  and  an  occasional  glance  beneath 
their  green  glasses  sufficed  to  convince  me  that 
he  slept  not  the  less  soundly,  becausp  silently, 
throughout  the  seven  or  eight  leaden-footed 
hours  which  immediately  preceded  the  departure 
of  the  Prefect. 

In  the  morning,  I  procured,  at  the  Prefectui-e, 
a  full  report  of  all  the  evidence  elicited,  and,  at 
the  various  newspaper  offices,  a  copy  of  every 
paper  in  which,  from  first  to  last,  had  been  pub- 
lished any  decisive  information  in  regard  to  this 
sad  affair.  Freed  from  all  that  was  positively 
disproved,  this  mass  of  information  stood  thus : 

Marie  Roget  left  the  residence  of  her  mother, 
in  the  Rue  Pav6e  St.  Andree  about  nine  o'clock 
in  the  morning  of  Sunday,  June  the  twenty- 
second,  18 — .  In  going  out,  she  gave  notice  to  a 
Monsieur  Jacques  St.  Eustache,*  and  to  him 
only,  of  her  intention  to  spend  the  day  with  an 
aunt,  who  resided  in  the  Rue  dcs  Dromes.  The 
Rue  dcs  Dromes  is  a  short  and  narraw  but  popu- 
lous thoroughfare,  not  far  from  the  banks  of  the 
river,  and  at  a  distance  of  some  two  miles,  in  the 
jnost  direct  course  possible,  from  the  pension  of 
Madame  Roget.  St.  Eustache  was  the  accepted 
snitor  of  Marie,  and  lodged,  as  weU  as  took  his 
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meals,  at  the  pension.  He  was  to  have  gone  for 
his  betrothed  at  dusk,  and  to  have  escorted  her 
home.  In  the  afternoon,  however,  it  came  on  to 
rain  heavily,  and,  supposing  that  she  would  re- 
main  all  night  at  her  aunt's  (as  she  had  done  un- 
der similar  circumstances  before),  he  did  not 
think  it  necessary  to  keep  his  promise.  As  night 
drew  on,  Madame  Roget  (who  was  an  infirm  old 
lady,  seventy  years  of  age)  was  heard  to  express 
a  fear  "that  she  should  never  see  Marie  again;" 
but  this  observation  attracted  littV  attention  at 
the  time. 

On  Monday  it  was  ascertained  that  the  girl 
had  not  been  to  the  Rue  des  Dromes ;  and  whon 
the  day  elapsed  without  tidings  of  her  a  tardy 
soarch  was  instituted  at  several  points  in  the  city 
and  its  enviroM.  It  was  not,  however,  until  the 
fourth  day  from  the  period  of  her  disappearance 
that  any  thing  satisfactory  was  ascertained  re- 
specting her.  On  this  day  (Wednesday,  the 
twenty-fifth  of  June)  a  Monsieur  Beauvais,* 
who,  with  a  friend,  had  been  making  inquiries 
f<  r  Marie  near  the  Barridre  du  Roule,  on  the 
shore  of  the  Seine  which  is  opposite  the  Rue 
Pavee  St.  Andree,  was  informed  that  a  corpse 
had  just  been  towed  ashore  by  some  fishermen, 
who  had  found  it  floating  in  the  river.  Upon 
seeing  the  body,  Beauvais,  after  some  hesitation, 
identified  it  as  that  of  the  perfumery-girl.  His 
friend  recognized  it  more  promptly. 

The  face  was  suffused  with  dark  blood,  some 
of  which  issued  from  the  mouth.    No  foam  was 

*  Crommelin. 
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seen,  aa  in  the  case  of  the  merely  drowned. 
'Ihere  was  no  discoloration  in  the  cellular  tissue. 
About  the  throat  were  bruises  and  impressions 
of  fingers.  The  arms  were  bent  over  on  the  chest, 
and  were  rigid.  The  right  hand  was  clenched; 
the  left  partially  open.  On  the  left  wrist  were 
two  circular  e.xcoriations,  apparently  the  effect 
of  ropes,  or  of  a  rope  in  more  than  one  volution. 
A  part  of  the  right  wrist,  also,  was  much  chafed, 
as  well  as  the  back  throughout  its  extent,  but 
more  especially  at  the  shoulder-blades.  In  bring- 
ing the  body  to  the  shore  the  fishermen  had  at- 
tached to  it  a  rope,  but  none  of  the  excoriations 
had  been  effected  by  this.  The  flesh  of  the  neck 
was  much  swollen.  There  were  no  cuts  appar- 
ent, or  bruises  which  appeared  the  effect  of 
blows.  A  piece  of  lace  was  found  tied  so  tightly 
around  the  neck  as  to  be  hidden  from  sight ;  it 
was  completely  buried  in  the  flesh,  and  was  fast- 
ened by  a  knot  which  lay  just  under  the  left  ear. 
This  alone  would  have  suflBccd  to  produce  death. 
The  medical  testimony  spoke  confidently  of  the 
virtuous  character  of  the  deceased.  She  had 
been  subjected,  it  said,  to  brutal  violence.  The 
corpse  was  in  such  condition  when  found,  that 
there  could  have  been  no  difficulty  in  its  recogni- 
tion by  friends. 

The  dress  was  much  torn  and  otherwise  disor- 
dered. In  tho  outer  garment,  a  slip,  about  a  foot 
wide,  had  been  torn  upward  from  the  bottom  hem 
to  the  waist,  but  not  torn  off.  It  was  wound 
three  times  around  the  waist,  and  secured  by  a 
sort  of  hitch  in  the  back.    The  dress  immediately 
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beneath  the  frock  was  of  fine  muslin ;  and  from 
this  a  slip  eighteen  inches  wide  had  been  torn  en- 
tirely out — torn  very  evenly  and  with  great  care. 
It  was  found  around  her  neck,  fitting  loosely, 
and  secured  with  a  hard  knot.  Over  this  musliu 
slip  and  the  slip  of  lace  the  strings  of  a  bonnet 
were  attached,  the  bonnet  being  appended.  The 
knot  by  which  the  strings  of  the  bonnet  were 
fastened  was  not  a  lady's,  but  a  slip  or  sailor's 
knot. 

After  the  recognition  of  the  corpse,  it  was  not, 
as  usual,  taken  to  the  Morgue  (this  formality 
being  superfluous),  but  hastily  interred  not  far 
from  the  spot  at  which  it  was  brought  ashore. 
Through  the  exertions  of  Beauvais,  the  matter 
was  industriously  hushed  up,  as  far  as  possible ; 
and  several  days  had  elapsed  before  any  public 
emotion  resulted.  A  weekly  paper,*  however,  at 
length  took  up  the  theme ;  the  corpse  was  disin- 
terred, and  a  re-examination  instituted;  but 
nothing  was  elicited  beyond  what  has  been  al- 
ready noted.  The  clothes,  however,  were  now 
submitted  to  the  mother  and  friends  of  the  de- 
ceased, and  fully  identifier!  as  those  worn  by  the 
girl  upon  leaving  home. 

Meantime,  the  excitement  increased  hourly. 
Several  individuals  were  arrested  and  dis- 
charged. St.  Eus,ache  fell  especially  under  sus- 
picion;  and  he  failed,  at  first,  to  give  an  intelli- 
gible account  of  his  whereabouts  during  the  Sun- 
day on  which  Marie  left  home.  Subsequently, 
however,  he  submitted  to  Monsieur  G ,  affi- 
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davits,  accounting  satisfactorily  for  every  hour 
of  the  day  in  question.  As  time  passed  and  no 
discovery  ensued,  a  thousand  contradictory  ru- 
mors were  circulated,  and  journalists  busied 
themselves  in  suggestions.  Among  these,  the  one 
which  attracted  the  most  notice,  was  the  idea 
that  Marie  Roget  still  lived — that  the  corpse 
found  in  the  Seine  was  that  of  some  other  unfor- 
tunate. It  will  be  proper  that  I  submit  to  the 
reader  some  passages  which  embody  the  sugges- 
tion alluded  to.  These  passages  are  literal  trans- 
lations from  L'Etoile*  a  paper  conducted,  in 
general,  with  much  ability. 


Mademoiselle  Kopif-t  left  her  mother's  house  on  Sun- 
day morning,  June  the  twenty-second,  18 — ,  with  the 
ostensible  purpose  of  goinjj  to  see  her  aunt,  or  some 
other  connection,  in  the  Hue  des  Drftmes.  From  that 
hour,  nobody  is  proved  to  have  seen  hpr.  There  is  no 
trace  or  tidings  of  her  at  all.  ♦  •  »  There  has  no 
person,  whatever,  come  forward,  so  far,  who  saw  her  at 
all,  on  that  day.  after  she  left  her  mother's  door.  •  •  ♦ 
Now,  thouch  we  have  i\()  evidence  that,  Marie  Rosr<>t  was 
in  the  land  of  the  living  after  nine  o'clock  on  Sun- 
day, June  the  twcnty-MCond,  we  liavi'  proof  that,  up  to 
that  hour,  she  was  alivo.  On  Wednesday  noon,  at 
twelve,  a  female  body  was  discovered  a/loat  on  the  shore 
of  the  Barriere  du  Roule.  This  was.,  even  if  we  presume 
that  Marie  RosCt  .  is  thrown  into  the  river  within 
three  hours  after  .she  left  her  mother's  house,  only  three 
days  from  the  time  she  left  her  homo — three  days  to  an 
hour.  But  it  is  folly  to  suppose  that  the  murder,  if 
murder  was  committed  on  her  body,  could  have  been 
consummated  soon  enough  to  have  enabled  her  mur- 
derers to  throw  the  body  into  the  river  before  midnight. 

•  Thp  New  York  Brother  Jonathan,  edited  by  H.  Hastings 
Weld.   Esq. 
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Those  who  are  guilty  of  such  horrid  crimes  choose  dark- 
ness rather  than  light.  •  •  •  Thus  we  see  that  if 
the  body  found  in  the  river  waa  that  of  Marie  Rog6t,  it 
could  only  have  been  in  the  water  two  and  a  half  days, 
or  three  at  the  outside.  All  experience  has  shown  that 
drowned  bodies,  or  bodies  thrown  into  the  water  imme- 
diately after  death  by  violence,  require  from  six  to  ten 
days  for  8u£9cient  decomposition  to  take  place  to  bring 
them  to  the  top  of  the  water.  Even  where  a  cannon  is 
fired  over  a  corpse,  and  it  rises  before  at  least  five  or 
six  days'  immersion,  it  sinks  again,  if  left  alone.  Now, 
we  ask,  what  was  there  in  this  case  to  cause  a  departure 
from  the  ordinary  course  of  nature?  *  *  •  If  the 
body  had  been  kept  in  its  mangled  state  on  shore  until 
Tuesday  night,  some  trace  would  be  found  on  shore  of 
the  murderers.  It  is  a  doubtful  point,  also,  whether  the 
body  would  be  so  soon  afloat,  even  were  it  thrown  in 
after  having  been  dead  two  days.  And,  furthermore,  it 
is  exceedingly  improbable  that  any  villains  who  had 
committed  such  a  murder  as  is  here  supposed,  would 
have  thrown  the  body  in  without  weight  to  sink  it, 
when  such  a  precaution  could  have  so  easily  been 
taken. 

The  editor  here  proceeds  to  argue  that  the 
body  must  have  been  in  the  water  "not  three 
days  merely,  but,  at  least,  five  times  three  days," 
because  it  was  so  far  decomposed  that  Beauvais 
had  j?reat  difficulty  in  recognizing  it.  This  latter 
point,  however,  was  fully  disproved.  I  continue 
the  translation : 

What,  then,  are  the  facts  on  which  M.  Beauvai<<  sav> 
that  he  has  no  doubt  the  body  was  that  of  Marie  Ro-jM? 
He  ripped  up  the  gown  sleeve,  and  says  he  found  raarkj 
which  satisfied  him  of  the  identity.  The  public  gener- 
ally supposed  those  marks  to  have  consisted  of  some  de- 
scription of  scars.  He  rubbed  the  arm  and  found  hair 
upon  it — 8<miething  as  indefinite,  we  think,  as  can  read- 
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ily  be  imagined— as  little  conclusive  as  finding  an  arm  in 
the  sleeve.  M.  Beauvais  did  not  return  that  night,  but 
lent  word  to  Madame  UogCt,  at  seven  o'clock,  on 
Wednesday  eveniog,  that  an  investigation  was  still  in 

Jrogress  respecting  Uer  daughter,  if  we  allow  that 
ladame  KogC't,  from  her  age  and  grief,  could  not  so 
over  (which  is  allowing  a  great  deal),  there  (^rtaim^ 
must  have  been  some  one  who  would  have  thought  it 
worth  while  to  go  over  and  attend  the  investigation,  if 
they  thought  the  body  was  that  of  Marie.  Nobody  went 
over.  There  was  nothing  said  or  heard  about  the  mat- 
ter in  the  fine  Pavte  St.  Andr6e,  that  reached  even  the 
occupants  of  the  same  building.  M.  St.  Eustache,  the 
lover  and  intended  husband  of  Marie,  who  boarded  in 
her  mother's  house,  deposes  that  he  did  not  hear  of  the 
discovery  of  the  body  of  his  intended  until  the  next 
morning,  when  M.  Beauvais  came  into  his  chamber  and 
told  him  of  it.  For  an  item  of  news  like  this,  it  strikes 
iu  it  was  very  coolly  received. 

In  this  way  the  journal  endeavored  to  create 
the  impression  of  an  apathy  on  the  part  of  the 
relatives  of  Marie,  inconsistent  with  the  suppo- 
sition that  these  relatives  believed  the  corpse  to 
be  hers.  Its  insinuations  amount  to  this:  that 
Marie,  with  the  connivance  of  her  friends,  had 
absented  herself  from  the  city  for  reasons  involv- 
ing a  charge  against  her  chastity ;  and  that  these 
friends  upon  the  discovery  of  a  corpse  in  the 
Seine,  somewhat  resembling  that  of  the  girl,  had 
availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  impress 
the  public  with  the  belief  of  her  death.  But 
L'Etoile  was  again  over-hasty.  It  was  distinct- 
ly proved  that  no  apathy,  such  as  was  imagined, 
existed ;  that  the  old  lady  was  exceedingly  feeble, 
and  so  agitated  as  to  be  unable  to  attend  to  any 
duty;  that  St.  Eustache,  so  far  from  receiving 
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the  news  coolly,  was  distracted  with  grief,  and 
here  himself  so  frantically,  that  M.  Beauvais 
prevailed  upon  a  friend  and  relative  to  take 
charge  of  him,  and  prevent  his  attending  the  ex- 
amination  at  the  disinterment.  Moreover,  al- 
thoug^j  it  was  stated  by  L'Etoile,  that  the  corpse 
was  re-interred  at  the  public  expense,  that  an 
advantageous  offer  of  private  sepulture  was  ab- 
solutely declined  by  the  family,  and  that  no 
member  of  the  family  attended  the  ceremonial; 
— although,  I  say,  all  this  was  asserted  by 
L'Eioile  in  furtherance  of  the  impression  it  de- 
signed to  convey — yet  all  this  was  satisfactorily 
disproved.  In  a  subsequent  number  of  the  paper, 
an  attempt  was  made  to  throw  suspicion  upon 
Beauvais  himself.    The  editor  says : 

Now,  then,  a  change  comes  over  the  matter.     We  are 

told  that,  on  one  occasion,  while  a  Madame  B 

was  at  Madame  RogOt's  house,  M.  Beauvais,  who  was 
going  out,  told  her  that  a  gendarme  was  expected  there, 
and  that  she,  Madame  B.,  must  not  say  anything  to  the 
qendarme  until  he  returned,  but  let  the  matter  be  for 
him.  *  *  •  In  the  present  posture  of  afTairs,  M. 
Beauvais  appears  to  have  the  whole  matter  locked  up  in 
his  head.  A  sinjjle  step  cannot  be  taken  without  M. 
Beauvais,  for,  go  which  way  you  will,  you  run  against 
him.  •  •  •  For  some  reason  he  determined  that  no- 
body shall  have  any  thing  to  do  with  the  proceeding} 
but  himself,  and  he  has  elbowed  the  male  relatives  out 
Df  the  way,  according  to  their  representations,  in  a  very 
lingular  manner.  He  seems  to  have  been  very  much 
iverse  to  permitting  the  relatives  to  see  the  body. 

By  the  following  fact,  some  color  was  given 
to  the  suspicion  thus  thrown  upon  Beauvais.    A 
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visitor  at  his  oflBce,  a  few  days  prior  to  the  girl's 
disappearance,  and  during  the  absence  of  its  oc- 
cupant, had  observed  a  rose  in  the  keyhole  of  the 
door,  and  the  name  "  Marie  "  inscribed  upon  a 
slate  which  hung  near  at  hand. 

The  general  impression,  so  far  as  we  were 
I  enabled  to  glean  it  from  the  newspapers,  seemed 
i  to  be,  that  Marie  had  been  the  victim  of  a  gang 
jof  desperadoes— that   by  these   she   had   been 
borne  across  the   river,  maltreated,  and  mur- 
dered.   Le  Commcrciel,*  however,  a  print  of  ex- 
tensive influence,  was  earnest  in  combating  this 
popular  idea.    I  quote  a  passage  or  two  from  its 
I  columns : 

We  are  persuaded  that  pursuit  has  hitherto  been  on  a 
false  scent,  so  far  as  it  has  been  directed  to  the  Bar- 
riJre  du  Route.  It  is  impossible  that  a  person  so  well 
known  to  thousands  as  this  youn«  woman  was,  should 
have  passed  three  blocks  without  some  one  having  seen 
her;  and  any  one  who  saw  her  would  have  remembered 
It,  for  she  interested  all  who  knew  her.  It  was  when 
the  streets  were  full  of  people,  when  she  went  out.  •  •  • 
It  is  impossible  that  she  could  have  gone  to  the  Bar- 
riJre  du  Boule,  or  to  the  Rue  des  DrOmes,  without  being 
recognized  by  a  dozen  persons;  yet  no  one  has  come 
forward  who  saw  her  outside  her  mother's  door,  and 
there  is  no  evidence,  except  the  testimony  concerning 
lier  expressed  intentions,  that  she  did  go  out  at  all. 
Her  gown  was  torn,  bound  round  her,  and  tied ;    and  by 

!,  J*  ^^  '^y  ^'*'  '^"""d  «8  a  bundle.  If  the  murder 
j  had  been  commitvcd  at  the  Barridre  du  Roule,  there 
I  would  have  been  no  necessity  for  any  such  arrangement. 

Ihe  fact  that  the  body  was  found  floating  near  the  Bar- 
pjwe,  is  no  proof  as  to  where  it  was  thrown  into  the 
I  water.    •    •    •    A  piece  of  one  of  the  unfortunate  girl's 

•  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce. 
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pcttieoaU,  two  feet  long  and  one  foot  wide,  was  tor 
out  and  tird  under  her  chin  around  the  back  of  hi 
head,  probabi}'  to  prevent  scream*.  This  waa  done  b 
fellowa  who  had  no  pocket-handkerchief. 

A  day  or  two  l)efore  the  Prefect  called  upoi 
us,  however,  some  important  informatioi 
reached  the  police,  which  seemed  to  overthrow 
at  least,  the  chief  portion  of  Le  CommercieV 
argument.  Two  small  boys,  sons  of  a  Madam 
Deluc,  while  roaming  among  the  woods  near  thi 
Barri^re  du  Roule,  chanced  to  penetrate  a  closi 
thicket,  within  which  were  three  or  four  largi 
stones,  forming  a  kind  of  seat  with  a  back  anc 
footstool.  On  the  upper  stone  lay  a  white  petti 
coat;  on  the  second,  a  silk  scarf.  A  parasol 
gloves,  and  a  pocket-handkerchief  were  also  hen 
found.  The  handkerchief  bore  the  name  ' '  Marii 
Roget. ' '  Fragments  of  dress  were  discovered  oi 
the  brambles  around.  The  earth  was  trampled 
the  bushes  were  broken,  and  there  was  every  evi 
dence  of  a  struggle.  Between  the  thicket  anc 
the  river,  the  fences  were  found  taken  down,  anc 
the  ground  bore  evidence  of  some  heavy  burthei 
having  been  dragged  along  it. 

A  weekly  paper,  Le  Soleil*  had  the  following 
comments  upon  this  discovery — comments  whicl 
merely  echoed  the  sentiment  of  the  whole  Pa 
risian  press: 

The  things  had  all  evidently  been  there  at  least  thra 
or  four  weeks,  they  were  all  mildewed  down  hard  witl 
the  action  of  the  rain,  and  stuck  together  from  mildew 

•  Philadelphia  BaturOay  Evening  Pott,  edited  br  C.  I.  Pet» 
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The  graM  had  grown  around  and  over  aome  of  than. 
Th«  ulk  on  the  parawl  waa  atrong,  but  the  threads  of  U 
were  run  together  within.  The  upper  part,  where  it 
had  been  doubled  and  folded,  was  all  mildewed  and  rot* 
ten,  and  tore  on  its  being  opened.  •  •  •  xhe  piecea 
of  her  frock  torn  out  hy  the  bushea  were  about  three 
inches  wide  and  six  inches  long.  One  part  was  the  hem 
of  the  frock,  and  it  had  been  mended;  the  other  piece 
was  part  of  the  skirt,  not  the  hem.  They  looked  like 
■tripa  torn  off,  and  were  on  the  thorn  bush,  about  a  foot 
from  the  ground.  •  •  •  There  can  be  no  doubt, 
therefore,  that  the  spot  of  this  appalling  outrage  has 
been  discovered. 

Consequent  upon  this  discovery,  new  evidence 
appeared.  iMadarae  Deluc  testified  that  she  keeps 
a  roadside  inn  not  far  from  the  bank  of  the 
river,  opposite  the  BarriSre  du  Roule.  The  neigh- 
borhood is  secluded — particularly  so.  It  is  the 
usual  Sunday  resort  of  blackguards  from  the 
city,  who  cross  the  river  in  boats.  About  three 
o'clock,  in  the  afternoon  of  the  Sunday  in  ques- 
tion, a  yoiuijf  girl  arrived  at  the  inn,  accompa- 
nied by  a  young  man  of  dark  complexion.  The 
two  remained  here  for  some  time.  On  their  de- 
parture, they  took  the  road  to  some  thick  woods 
in  the  vicinity.  Madame  Deluc 's  attention  was 
called  to  the  dress  worn  by  the  girl,  on  account 
of  its  resemblance  to  one  worn  by  a  deceased 
relative.  A  scarf  was  particularly  noticed.  Soon 
after  the  departure  of  the  couple,  a  gang  of  mis- 
creants made  their  appearance,  behaved  boister- 
ously, ate  and  drank  without  making  payment, 
followed  in  the  route  of  the  young  man  and  gii-l, 
returned  to  the  inn  about  dusk,  and  re-crossed 
the  river  as  if  in  great  haste. 
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It  was  soon  after  dark,  upon  this  same  even. 
ing,  that  Madame  Delue,  as  well  as  her  eldest 
son,  heard  the  screams  of  a  female  in  the  vieinit}' 
of  the  inn.  The  screams  wei  ;  violent  but  brief. 
Madame  D.  recognized  not  oi;ly  the  scarf  which 
was  found  in  the  thicket,  but  the  dress  which  was 
discovered  upon  the  corpse.  An  omnibus  driver, 
Valence,*  now  also  testified  that  he  saw  Marie 
Roget  cross  a  ferry  on  the  Seine,  on  the  Sunday 
in  question,  in  company  with  a  young  man  of 
dark  complexion.  He,  Valence,  knew  Marie,  and 
could  not  be  mistaken  in  her  identity.  The  arti- 
cles found  in  the  thicket  were  fully  identified  by 
the  relatives  of  Marie. 

The  items  of  evidence  and  information  thus 
collected  by  myself,  from  the  newspapers,  at  the 
suggestion  of  Dupin,  embraced  only  one  more 
point — but  this  was  a  point  of  seemingly  vast 
consequence.  It  appears  that,  immediately  after 
the  discovery  of  the  clothes  as  above  described, 
the  lifeless  or  nearly  lifeless  body  of  St. 
Eustache,  Marie's  betrothed,  was  found  in  the 
vicinity  of  what  all  now  supposed  the  scene  of 
the  outrage.  A  phial  labelled  "  laudanum,"  and 
emptied,  was  found  near  him.  His  breath  gave 
evidence  of  the  poison.  He  died  without  speak- 
ing.  Upon  his  person  was  found  a  letter,  briefly 
stating  his  love  for  Marie,  with  his  design  of 
self-destruction. 

"  I  need  scarcely  tell  you,"  said  Dupin,  as  he 
finished  the  perusal  of  my  notes,  "  that  this  is  a 
far  more  intricate  case  than  that  of  the  Rue 

•Adam. 
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Morgue;  from  which  it  differs  in  one  important 
respect.  This  is  an  ordinary,  although  an  atro- 
cious, instance  of  crime.  There  is  nothing  pecu- 
liarly outre  about  it.  You  will  observe  that,  for 
this  reason,  the  mystery  has  been  considered 
easy,  when,  for  this  reason,  it  should  have  been 
considered  difficult,  of  solution.  Thus,  at  first, 
it  was  thought  unnecessary  to  offer  a  reward. 

The  myrmidons  of  G were  able  at  once  to 

comprehend  how  and  why  such  an  atrocity  might 
have  been  committed.  They  could  picture  to 
their  imaginations  a  mode — many  modes, — and 
a  motive — many  motives ;  and  because  it  was  not 
impossible  that  either  of  these  numerous  modes 
and  motives  could  have  been  the  actual  one,  they 
have  taken  it  for  granted  that  one  of  them  must. 
But  the  ease  with  which  these  variable  fancies 
were  entertained,  and  the  very  plausibility 
which  each  assumed,  should  have  been  under- 
stood as  indicative  rather  of  the  difficulties  than 
of  the  facilities  which  must  attend  elucidation. 
I  have,  therefore,  observed  that  it  is  by  promi- 
nences above  the  plane  of  the  ordinary,  that  rea- 
son feels  her  way,  if  at  all,  in  her  search  for  the 
true,  and  that  the  proper  question  in  eases  such 
as  this,  is  not  so  much  *  vhat  has  occurred  ?  '  as 
'  what  has  occurred  that  has  never  occurred  be- 
fore? '     In  the    investigations  at  the  house  of 

Madame  L'Espanaye,*  the  agents  of  G were 

discouraged  and  confounded  by  that  very  Mn- 
usiialness  which,  to  a  properly  regulated  intel- 
lect, would  have  afforded  the  surest  omen  of  sue- 

•  See  "  Murders  in  the  Rue  Morgue." 
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cess;  while  thiS  same  intellect  might  have  b( 
plunged  in  despair  at  the  ordinary  character 
all  that  met  the  eye  in  the  case  of  the  perfume 
girl,  and  yet  told  of  nothing  but  easy  triimi 
to  the  functionaries  of  the  Prefecture. 

*'  In  the  case  of  Madame  L'Espanaye  and  ] 
daughter,  there  was,  even  at  the  beginning 
our  investigation,  no  doubt  that  murder  had  \n 
committed.  The  idea  of  suicide  was  excluc 
at  once.  Here,  too,  we  are  freed,  at  the  cc 
mencement,  from  all  supposition  of  self-murd 
The  body  found  at  the  Barriere  du  Roule  v 
found  under  such  circumstances  as  to  leave 
no  room  for  embarrassment  upon  this  import? 
point.  But  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  corj 
discovered  is  not  that  of  the  Marie  Roget  for  1 
conviction  cf  whose  assassin,  or  assassins,  the 
ward  is  offered,  and  respecting  whom,  solely,  o 
agreement  has  been  arranged  with  the  Prefe 
We  both  know  this  gentleman  well.  It  will  i 
do  to  trust  him  too  far.  If,  dating  our  inquir 
from  the  body  found,  and  then  tracing  a  mi 
dcrer,  we  yet  discover  this  body  to  be  that 
some  other  individual  than  Marie ;  or  if,  starti 
from  the  living  Marie,  we  find  her,  yet  find  h 
unassassinated — in  either  case  we  Jose  our  labc 

since  it  is  Monsieur  G with  whom  we  ha 

to  deal.  For  our  own  purpose,  therefore,  if  n 
for  the  purpose  of  justice,  it  is  indispensable  tb 
our  first  step  should  be  the  determination  of  t 
identity  of  the  corpse  with  the  Marie  Roget  w 
is  missing. 

**  With  the  public  the  arguments  of  L'Etm 
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have  had  weight ;  and  that  the  journal  itself  is 
convinced  of  their  importance  would  appear 
from  the  manner  in  which  it  commences  one  of 
its  essays  upon  the  subject — '  Several  of  the 
morning  papers  of  the  day,'  it  says,  '  speak  of 
the  conclusive  article  in  Monday's  Etoile.'  To 
me,  this  article  appears  conclusive  of  little  be- 
yond the  zeal  of  its  inditer.  We  should  bear  in 
mind  that,  in  general,  it  is  the  object  of  our 
newspapers  rather  to  create  a  sensation — ^to 
make  a  point — ^than  to  further  the  cause  of 
truth.  The  latter  end  is  only  pursued  when  it 
seems  coincident  with  the  former.  The  print 
which  merely  falls  in  with  ordinary  opinion 
(however  well  founded  this  opinion  may  be) 
earns  for  itself  no  credit  with  the  mob.  The 
mass  of  the  people  regard  as  profound  only  him 
who  suggests  pungent  contradictions  of  the  gen- 
eral idea.  In  ratiocination,  not  less  than  in  liter- 
ature; it  is  the  epigram  which  is  the  most  imme- 
diately and  the  most  universally  appreciated. 
In  both,  it  is  of  the  lowest  order  of  merit. 

"  What  I  mean  to  say  is,  that  it  is  the  min- 
gled epigram  and  melodrame  of  the  idea,  that 
Marie  Roget  still  lives,  rather  than  any  true 
plausibility  in  this  idea,  which  have  suggested 
it  to  L'Etoile,  and  secured  it  a  favorable  recep- 
tion with  the  public.  Let  us  examine  the  heads 
of  this  journal's  argument;  endeavoring  to  avoid 
the  incoherence  with  which  it  is  originally  set 
forth. 

"  The  first  aim  of  the  writer  is  to  show,  from 
the  brevity  of  the  interval  between  Marie's  dis- 
IV.  6 
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appearance  and  the  finding  of  the  floatii 
corpse,  that  this  corpse  cannot  be  that  of  Mari 
The  reduction  of  this  interval  to  its  smallest  pc 
sible  dimension,  becomes  thus,  at  once,  an  objp 
with  the  reasoner.  In  the  rash  pursuit  of  th 
object,  he  rushes  into  mere  assumption  at  t! 
outset.  *  It  is  folly  to  suppose,'  he  says,  *  th 
the  murder,  if  murder  was  committed  on  hi 
body,  could  have  been  consummated  soon  enouj 
to  have  enabled  her  murderers  to  throw  tt :  boc 
into  the  river  before  midnight. '  We  demand  i 
once,  and  very  naturally,  whyf  Why  is  it  fol 
to  suppose  that  the  murder  was  committed  witi 
in  five  minutes  after  the  girl's  quitting  h( 
mother's  house ?  Why  is  it  folly  to  suppose  thi 
the  murder  was  committed  at  any  given  peric 
of  the  day?  There  have  been  assassinations  j 
all  hours.  But,  had  the  murder  taken  place  i 
any  moment  between  nine  o'clock  in  the  momir 
of  Sunday  and  a  quarter  before  midnight,  thei 
would  still  have  been  time  enough  '  to  throw  tl 
body  into  the  river  before  midnight.'  This  a 
sumption,  then,  amounts  precisely  to  this— tlu 
the  murder  was  not  committed  on  Sunday  at  a 
— and,  if  we  allow  L'Etoile  to  assume  this,  m 
may  permit  it  any  liberties  whatever.  The  pan 
graph  beginning  '  It  is  folly  to  suppose  that  tb 
murder,  etc.,'  however  it  appears  as  printed  i 
L'Etoih,  may  be  imagined  to  have  existed  acti 
ally  thus  in  the  brain  of  its  inditer:  *  It  is  foil 
to  suppose  that  the  murder,  if  murder  was  con 
mitted  on  the  body,  could  have  been  committe 
soon  enough  to  have  enabled  her  murderers  t 
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lihrow  the  body  into  the  river  before  midnight; 
it  is  folly,  we  say,  to  suppos-"  all  this,  and  to  sup- 
pose at  the  same  time,  (as  we  are  resolved  to 
suppose,)  that  the  body  was  not  thrown  in  until 
after  midnight  ' — a  sentence  sufficiently  incon- 
sequential in  itself,  but  not  so  utterly  preposter- 
ous as  the  one  printed. 

"Were  it  my  purpose,"  continued  Dupin, 
"  merely  to  make  out  a  case  against  this  passage 
of  L'Etoile's  argument,  I  might  safely  leave  it 
where  it  is.  It  is  not,  however,  with  L'Etoile 
that  we  have  to  do,  but  with  the  truth.  The 
sentence  in  question  has  but  one  meaning,  as  it 
stands ;  and  this  meaning  I  have  fairly  stated ; 
but  it  is  material  that  we  go  behind  the  mere 
words,  for  an  idea  which  these  words  have  ob- 
viously intended,  and  failed  to  convey.  It  was 
the  design  of  the  journalists  to  say  that  at  what- 
ever period  of  the  day  or  night  of  Sunday  this 
murder  was  committed,  it  was  improbable  that 
the  assassins  would  have  ventured  to  bear  the 
corpse  to  the  river  before  midnight.  And  here- 
in lies,  really,  the  assumption  of  which  I  com- 
plain. It  is  assumed  that  the  murder  was  com- 
mitted at  such  a  position,  and  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, that  the  hearing  it  to  the  river  be- 
came necessary.  Now,  the  assassination  might 
have  taken  place  upon  the  river's  brink,  or  on 
the  river  itself;  and,  thus,  the  throwing  the 
corpse  in  the  water  might  have  been  resorted  to 
at  any  period  of  the  day  or  night,  as  the  most 
obvious  and  most  immediate  mode  of  disposal. 
Tou  will  understand  that  I  suggest  nothing  here 
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as  probable,  or  as  coincident  with  my  own  opi 
ion.  My  design,  so  far,  has  no  reference  to  t 
facts  of  the  case.  I  wish  merely  to  caution  y( 
against  the  whole  tone  of  L'E toilers  suggestio 
by  calling  your  attention  to  its  ex  parte  chara 
ter  at  the  outset. 

"  Having  prescribed  thus  a  limit  to  suit  i 
own  preconceived  notions;  having  assumed  thr 
if  this  were  the  body  of  Marie,  it  could  ha 
been  in  the  water  but  a  very  brief  time,  the  jou 
nal  goes  on  to  say: 

"All  experience  has  shown  that  drowned  bodies, 
bodies  thrown  into  the  water  immediately  after  dea 
by  violence,  require  from  six  to  ten  days  for  sufficie 
decomposition  to  take  place  to  bring  them  to  the  t 
of  the  water.  Even  when  a  cannon  is  fired  over 
corpse,  and  it  rises  before  at  least  five  or  six  days'  ii 
mersion,  it  sinks  again  if  let  alone." 

"  These  assertions  have  been  tacitly  receive 
by  every  paper  in  Paris,  with  the  exception  ( 
Le  Moniteur*  This  latter  print  endeavors  i 
combat  that  portion  of  the  paragraph  which  hi 
reference  to  '  drowned  bodies  '  only,  by  citiii 
some  five  or  six  instances  in  which  the  bodi( 
of  individuals  known  to  be  drowned  were  foun 
floating  after  the  lapse  of  less  time  than  is  ii 
sisted  upon  by  L'Etoile.  But  there  is  somethin 
excessively  unphilosophical  in  the  attempt,  o 
the  part  of  Le  Moniteur,  to  rebut  the  genen 
assertion  of  L'Etoile,  by  a  citation  of  partieula 
instances  militating  against  that  assertion.    Ha 

•  The  New  York  Commercial  Advertiser,  edited  by  Colon 
stone. 
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it  been  possible  to  adduce  fifty  instead  of  five 
examples  of  bodies  found  floating  at  the  end  of 
two  or  three  days,  these  fifty  examples  could  still 
have  been  properly  regarded  only  as  exceptions 
to  L'Etoile's  rule,  until  such  time  as  the  rule 
itself  should  be  confuted.  Admitting  the  rule, 
(and  this  Le  Moniteur  does;  not  deny,  insisting 
merely  upon  its  exceptions,)  the  argument  of 
L'Etoile  is  suffered  to  remain  in  full  force ;  for 
this  argument  does  not  pretend  to  involve  more 
than  a  question  of  the  probability  of  the  body 
having  risen  to  the  surface  in  less  than  three 
days;  and  this  probability  will  be  in  favor  of 
L'Etoile's  position  until  the  instances  so  child- 
ishly adduced  shall  be  sufficient  in  number  to 
establish  an  antagonistical  rule. 

**  You  will  see  at  once  that  all  argument  upon 
this  head  should  be  urged,  if  at  all,  against  the 
rule  itself;  and  for  this  end  we  must  examine 
the  rationale  of  the  rule.  Now  the  human  body, 
in  general,  is  neither  much  lighter  nor  much 
heavier  than  the  water  of  the  Seine ;  that  is  to 
say,  the  specific  gravity  of  the  human  body,  in 
its  natural  condition,  is  about  equal  to  the  bulk 
of  fresh  water  which  it  displaces.  The  bodies 
of  fat  and  fleshy  persons,  with  small  bones,  and 
of  women  generally,  are  lighter  than  those  of  the 
lean  and  large-boned,  and  of  men ;  and  the  spe- 
cific gravity  of  the  water  of  a  river  is  somewhat 
influenced  by  the  presence  of  the  tide  from  the 
sei  But,  leaving  this  tide  out  of  the  question, 
it  may  be  said  that  very  few  human  bodies  will 
sink  at  all,  even  in  fresh  water,  of  their  own  ac- 
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cord.    Almost  any  one,  falling  into  a  river, 

be  enabled  to  float,  if  he  suffer  the  specific  g] 

ity  of  the  water  fairly  to  be  adduced  in  comp 

son  with  his  own — that  is  to  say,  if  he  suffer 

whole  person  to  be  immersed,  with  as  little 

ception  as  possible.    The  proper  position  for 

who  cannot  swim,  is  the  upright  position  of 

walker  on  land,  with  the  head  thrown  fully  bj 

and  inmiersed ;  the  mouth  and  nostrils  alone 

maining  about  the  surface.    Thus  circumstanc 

we  shall  find  that  we  float  without  difficulty  i 

without  exertion.     It  is  evident,  however,  t 

the  gravities  of  the  body,    and  of  the  bulk 

water  displaced,  are  very  nicely  balanced,  a 

that  a  trifle  will  cause  either  to  preponden 

An  arm,  for  instance,  uplifted  from  the  wal 

and  thus  deprived  of  its  support,  is  an  additioi 

weight    sufficient  to  immerse  the  whole    he 

while  the  accidental  aid  of  the  smallest  piece 

timber  will  enable  us  to  elevate  the  head  so 

to  look  about.    Now,  in  the  struggles  of  one  i 

used   to   swimming,   the   arms    are   invarial 

thrown  upward,    while  an  attempt  is  made 

keep  the  head  in  its  usual  perpendicular  positit 

The  result  is  the  immersion  of  the  mouth  a 

nostrils,   and  the  inception,   during  efforts 

breathe  while  beneath  the  surface,  of  water  ir 

the  lunjrs.    Much  is  also  received  into  the  sto; 

ach,  and  the  whole  body  becomes  heavier  by  t 

difference  between  the  weight  of  the  air  ori 

mally  distending  these  cavities,  and  that  of  t 

fluid  which  now  fills  them.     This  difference 

sufficient  to  cause  the  body  to  sink,  as  a  gener 
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rule;  but  is  insufficient  in  the  case  of  individjals 
with  small  bones  and  an  abnormal  quantity  of 
flaccid  or  fatty  matter.  Such  individuals  float 
even  after  drowning. 

"  The  corpse,  being  supposed  at  the  bottom 
of  the  river,  will  there  remain  until,  by  some 
means,  its   specific  gravity  again   becomes  less 
than  that  of  the  bulk  of  water  which  it  displaces. 
This  effect  is  brought  about  by  decomposition,  or 
otherwise.     The  result  of  decomposition  is  the 
generation  of  gas,  distending  the  cellular  tissues 
and  all  the  cavities,  and  giving  the  puffed  ap- 
pearance which  is  so  horrible.    "When  this  dis- 
tension has  so  far  progressed  that  the  bulk  of 
the  corpse  is  materially  increased  without  a  cor- 
responding increase  of  mass  or  weight,  its  spe- 
cific gravity  becomes  less  than  that  of  the  water 
displaced,  and  it  forthwith  makes  its  appearance 
at  the  surface.    But  decomposition  is  modified  by 
innumerable  circtunstances — is  hastened  or  re- 
tarded by  innumerable  agencies ;  for  example,  by 
the  heat  or  cold  of  the  season,  by  the  mineral 
impregnation  or  purity  of  the  water,  by  its  depth 
or  shallowness,  by  its  currency  or  stagnation,  by 
the  temperament  of  the  body,  by  its  infection  or 
freedom  from  disease  before  death.     Thus  it  is 
evident  that  we  can  assign  no  period,  with  any 
thing  like  accuracy,  at  which  the  corpse  shall 
rise  through  decomposition.    Under  certain  con- 
ditions this  result  would  be  brought  about  within 
an  hour ;  under  others  it  might  not  take  place  at 
all.    There  are  chemical  infusions  by  which  the 
animal  fr  me  can  be  preserved  forever  from  cor- 
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ruption ;  the  Bi-chloride  of  Mercury  is  one.  Bi 
apart  from  decomposition,  there  may  be,  a 
very  usually  is,  a  generation  of  gas  within  t 
stomach,  from  the  acetous  fermentation  of  vej 
table  matter  (or  within  other  cavities  from  oth 
causes),  sufficient  to  induce  a  distension  whi 
will  bring  the  body  to  the  surface.  The  effe 
produced  by  the  firing  of  a  cannon  is  that 
simple  vibration.  This  may  either  loosen  t 
corpse  from  the  soft  mud  or  ooze  in  which  it 
imbedded,  thus  permitting  it  to  rise  when  oth 
agencies  have  already  prepared  it  for  so  doin 
or  it  may  overcome  the  tenacity  of  some  putn 
cent  portions  of  the  cellular  tissue,  allowing  tl 
cavities  to  distend  under  the  influence  of  the  ^i 
'•  Having  thus  before  us  the  whole  philosopl 
of  this  subject,  we  can  easily  teit  by  it  the  asse 
tions  of  L'Etoile.  '  All  expenence  shows,'  sa 
this  paper,  '  that  drowned  bodies,  or  bodi 
thrown  into  the  water  immediately  after  deal 
by  violence,  require  from  six  to  ten  days  for  su 
ficient  decomposition  to  take  place  to  bring  the 
to  the  top  of  the  water.  Even  when  a  cannc 
is  fired  over  a  corpse,  and  it  rises  before  at  lea 
five  or  six  days'  immersion,  it  sinks  again  if  I 
alone. ' 

"The  whole  of  this  paragraph  must  now  aj 
pear  a  tissue  of  inconsequence  and  incoherenc 
All  experience  does  not  show  that  'drowne 
bodies'  require  from  six  to  ten  days  for  sufl 
cient  decomposition  to  take  place  to  bring  thei 
to  the  surface.  Both  science  and  experienc 
;how  that  the  period  of  their  rising  is,  and  necei 
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sarily  must  be,  indeterminate.    If,  moreover,  a 
body  haH  risen  to  the  surface  through  firing  of 
cannon,  it  will  not  'sink  again  if  let  alone,'  mitil 
decomposition  1ms  po  far  progressed  as  to  permit 
the  escape  of  the  generated  gas.    But  I  wish  to 
-all  your  attention  to  the  distinction  which  is 
m.*de   between    'drowned   bodies,'  and   'bodies 
thro\yn  into  the  water  immediately  after  death 
by  violence.'    Although  the  writer  admits  the 
distinction,  he  yet  includes  them  all  in  the  same 
category.    I  have  shown  how  it  is  that  the  body 
of  a  drowning  man  becomes  specifically  heavier 
than  Its  bulk  of  water,  and  that  he  would  not 
sink  at  all,  except  for  the  struggle  by  which  he 
elevates  his  arms  above  the  surface,  and  his 
gasps  for  breath  while  beneath  the  "urface— 
gasps  which  supply  by  water  the  place  of  the 
original  air  in  the  lungs.    But  these  struggles 
and  these  gasps  would  not  occur  in  the  body 
thrown  into  the  water  immediately  after  death 
by  violence.'    Thus,  in  the  latter  instance,  the 
body,  as  a  general  rule,  would  not  sink  at  all— a 
fact  of  which  LEtoile  is  evidently  ignorant. 
When  decomposition  had  proceeded  to°a  very 
great  extent— when  the  flesh  had  in  a  great 
measure  left  the  bones— then,  indeed,  but  not  till 
then,  should  we  lose  sight  of  the  corpse. 

"And  now  what  are  we  to  make  of  the  argu- 
ment, that  the  body  found  could  not  be  that  of 
Mane  Roget,  because,  three  days  only  having 
elapsed,  this  body  was  found  floating?  If 
drowned,  being  a  woman,  she  might  never  have 
sunki  or,  having  sunk,  might  have  re-appeared 
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in  twenty-foiiT  hours  or  less.  But  no  one  si 
poses  her  to  have  been  drowned :  and,  dyi 
before  being  thrown  into  the  river,  she  mig 
have  been  found  floating  at  any  period  aft 
ward  whatever. 

"  'But,'  says  L'Etoile,  'if  the  body  had  be 
kept  in  its  mangled  state  on  shore  until  Tu 
day  night,  some  trace  would  be  found  on  she 
of  the  murderers. '  Here  it  is  at  first  difficult 
perceive  the  intention  of  the  reasoner.  ] 
means  to  anticipate  what  he  imagines  would 
an  objection  to  his  theory— viz.:  that  the  bo( 
was  I'rept  on  shore  two  days,  suffering  rapid  c 
composition — more  rapid  than  if  immersed 
water.  He  supposes  that,  had  this  been  t 
case,  it  might  have  appeared  at  the  surface  ( 
the  Wednesday,  and  thinks  that  only  under  su( 
circumstances  it  could  have  so  appeared.  He 
accordingly  ir  haste  to  show  that  it  was  not  ke\ 
on  shore;  for,  if  so,  'some  trace  would  be  foiu 
on  shore  of  the  murderers.'  I  presume  yc 
smile  at  the  seqm'tur.  You  cannot  be  made 
see  how  the  mere  duration  of  the  corpse  on  tl 
shore  could  operate  to  multiply  traces  of  tl 
assassins.    Nor  can  I. 

"  'And  furtheimore  it  is  exceedingly  improl 
able,'  continues  our  journal,  'that  any  villaii 
who  had  committed  such  a  murder  as  is  hei 
supposed,  would  have  thrown  the  body  in  wit! 
out  weight  to  sink  it,  when  such  a  precautio 
could  have  so  easily  been  taken. '  Observe,  her 
the  laughable  confusion  of  thought !  No  one- 
not  even  L'Etoile — disputes  the  murder  eon 
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initted  <mm  body  found.  The  marks  of  vio- 
lence  are  too  obvious.  It  is  our  reasoner's X 
ject  merely  to  show  that  this  body  is  not  Marie 's 

naiea— not  that  the  corpse  was  not  Yet  hia 
observation  proves  only  the  latter  point.  Here 
IS  a  corpse  without  weight  attached.    Murderers 

weight.  Therefore  it  was  not  thrown  in  by 
murderers.  This  is  all  which  is  proved  if  any 
thmg  IS  The  question  of  identity  i?no  even 
approached  and  L'El  He  has  been  Tt  S 
pams  merely  to  gainsay  now  what  it  had  ad- 
mitted only  a  moment  before.  'We  are  Der- 
My  convinced,'  it  says,  'that  the  body  foSnd 
was  that  of  a  murdered  female  ' 

A^Z  nf  ?''  *u^  ^"^^  instance,  even  in  this 

mttingly  reasons  against  himself.    His  evident 
object,  I  have  already  said,  is  to  reduce,  as  much 
as  possible,  the  interval  between  Marie™ 
appearance  and  the  finding  of  the  corpse.    Yet 

Tw  the  ^-H  r^'^'V^^  point  that  no  person 
w  i  *iP  ^l"""^  *^®  ™°™ent  of  her  leaving 
her  mother's  house.     'We  have  no  evidence  ' 

heTi^nl^afi  ^'""'^  ^,^f*'  was^nVetXf 
tJ!  iT  !  *^*^''  ^'?^  °  ^''^'^  on  Sunday,  June 

^ftfKJo  ^l^""^'  ^°^'  ^«  «^o"^^.  at  least,  have 
been  ^.o^f ''  «^t  of  sight;  for  had  any  one 
SLo    ^  ^"".^^  ^^^"^'  ^ay  on  Monday,  or  on 

S^^  ZU* ^%'°*T'^  '^  ^"^«*'on  ^o"ld  have 
been  much  reduced,  and,  by  his  own  ratiocina- 
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tion,  the  probability  much  diminished  of  the 
corpse  being  that  of  the  grisette.  It  is,  never- 
theless, amusing  to  observe  that  L'Etoile  insists 
upon  its  point  in  the  full  belief  of  its  furthering 
its  general  argument. 

"Re-peruse  now  that  portion  of  this  areu- 
ment  which  has  reference  to  the  identification 
of  the  corpse  by  Beauvais.  In  regard  to  the 
hair  upon  the  arm,  L'Etoile  has  been  obviously 
disingenious.  M.  Beauvais,  not  being  an  idiot, 
could  never  have  urged  in  identification  of  the 
corpse,  simply  hair  upon  its  arm.  No  arm  is 
without  hair.  The  generality  of  the  expression 
of  L'Etoile  is  a  mere  perversion  of  the  witness' 
phraseology.  He  must  have  spoken  of  some  pe- 
cxiliarity  in  this  hair.  It  must  have  been  a  pe- 
culiarity of  color,  of  quantity,  of  length,  or  of 
situation. 

"  'Her  foot,'  says  the  journal,  'was  small— 
so  are  thousands  of  feet.  Her  garter  is  no  proof 
whatever — nor  is  her  shoe — for  shoes  and  gar- 
ters are  sold  in  packages.  Tb  same  may  be 
said  of  the  flowers  in  her  hat.  )ne  thing  upon 
which  M.  Beauvais  strongly  insists  is,  that  the 
clasp  on  the  garter  found  had  been  set  back  to 
take  it  in.  This  amounts  to  nothing:  for  most 
women  find  it  proper  to  take  a  pair  of  garters 
home  and  fit  them  to  the  size  of  the  limbs  they 
are  to  encircle,  rather  than  to  try  them  in  the 
store  where  they  purchase.'  Here  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  suppose  the  reasoner  in  earnest.  Had 
M.  Beauvais,  in  his  search  for  the  body  of  Marie, 
discovered  a  corpse  corresponding  in  general 
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size  and  appearance  to   the  missing  girl,  he 
would  have  been  warranted  (without  reference 
to  the  question  of  habiliment  at  all)  in  forming 
an  opinion  that  his  search  had  been  successful. 
If,  in  addition  to  the  point  of  general  size  and 
contour,  he  had  found  upon  the  arm  a  peculiar 
hairy  appearance  which  he  had  observed  upon 
the  living  Marie,  his  opinion  might  have  been 
justly  strengthened;    and  the  increase  of  posi- 
tiveness  might  well  have  been  in  the  ratio  of  the 
peculiarity,  or  unusualness,  of  the  hairy  mark.- 
If,  the  feet  of  Marie  being  small,  those  of  the 
corpse  were  also  small,  the  increase  of  proba- 
bility that  the  body  was  that  of  Marie  would 
not  be  an  increase  in  a  ratio  merely  arithmetical, 
but  m  one  highly  geometrical,  or  accumulative! 
Add  to  all  this  shoes  such  as  she  had  been  known 
to  wear  upon  the  day  of  her  disappearance,  and 
although  these  shoes  may  be  'sold  in  packages,' 
you  so  far  augment  the  probability  as  to  verge 
upon  the  certain.    What  of  itself,  would  be  no 
evidence  of  identity,  becomes  through  its  cor- 
roborative position,  proof  most  sure.     Give  us, 
then,  flowers  in  the  hat  corresponding  to  those 
worn  by  the  missing  girl,  and  we  seek  for  noth- 
mg  further.     If  only  one  flower,  we  seek  for 
nothing  further— what  then  if  two  or  three,  or 
more?    Each  successive  one  is  multiple  evidence 
-proof  not  added  to  proof,  bat  multiplied  by 
hundreds  or  thousands.    Let  us  now  discover, 
upon  the  deceased,  garters  such  as  the  living 
used,  and  it  is  almost  folly  to  proceed.    But 
these  garters  are  found  to  be  tightened,  by  the 
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setting  back  of  a  clasp,  in  just  such  a  mann( 
as  her  own  had  been  tightened  by  Marie  shorti 
previous  to  her  leaving  home.    It  is  now  mac 
ness  or  hypocrisy  to  doubt.    What  L'Etoile  saj 
in  respect  to  this  abbreviation  of  the  garters  b( 
ing  a.    "nusual  occurrence,  shows  nothing  b( 
yond  iij  «.vvn  pertinacity  in  error.     The  elasti 
nature  of  the  clasp-garter  is  self-demonstratio 
of  the  unusualness  of  the  abbreviation.    Wha 
is  made  to  adjust  itself,  must  of  necessity  n 
quire  foreign  adjustment  but  rarely.    It  mus 
have  been  by  an  accident,  in  its  strictest  sense 
that  these  garters  of  Marie  needed  the  tighten 
ing  described.     They  alone  would  have  ampl' 
established  her  identity.    But  it  is  not  that  th" 
corpse  was  found  to  have  the  garters  of  the  miss 
ing  girl,  or  found  to  have  her  shoes,  or  her  bon 
net,  or  the  flowers  of  her  bonnet,  or  her  feet,  or  i 
peculiar  mark  upon  the  arm,  or  her  general  siz( 
and  appearance— it  is  that  the  corpse  had  each 
and  all  collectively.     Could  it  be  proved  that  th( 
editor  of  L'Etoile  really  entertained  a  doubt 
under  the  circumstances,   there  would   be  nc 
need,  in  his  ease,  of  a  commission  de  lunatico  in- 
quirendo.     He  has  thought  it  satracions  to  echo 
the  small  talk  of  the  la^vyers,  who,  for  the  most 
part,  content  themselves  with  eehoinj?  the  rect- 
angular precepts  of  the  courts.    I  would  here 
observe  that  very  much  of  what  is  rejected  as 
evidence  by  a  court,  is  the  best  cf  evidence  to  tbe 
intellect.    For  the  court,  guided  itself  by  the 
general  principles  of  evidence — the  recognized 
and  hooked  principles — is  averse  from  swerving 
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at  particular  instances.    And  this  steadfast  ad- 
herence to  principle,  with  rigorous  disregard  of 
the  conflicting  exception,  is  a  sure  mode  of  at- 
taming  the  maximum  of  attainable  truth  in  any 
Jong  sequence  of  time.     The  practice,  in  'mass,  is 
therefore  philosophical;    but  it  is  not  the  less 
certain  that  it  engenders  vast  individual  error.* 
"In  respect  to  the  insinuations  levelled  at 
Beauvais,  you  will  be  willing  to  dismiss  them  in 
a  breath.    You  have  already  fathomed  the  true 
character  of  this  good  gentleman.     He  is  a  busy- 
body, with  much  of  romance  and  little  of  wit 
Any  one  so  constituted  will  readily  so  conduct 
hunself,  upon  occasion  of  real  excitement,  as  to 
render  himself  liable  to  suspicion  on  the  part  of 
the  over-acute,  or  the  ill-disposed.    M.  Beauvais 
(as  it  appeal's  from  your  notes)  had  some  per- 
sonal interviews  with  the  editor  of  L'Etoile,  and 
offended  him  by  venturing  an  opinion  that  the 
corpse,  notwithstanding  the  theory  of  the  editor 
was,  in  sober  fact,  that  of  Marie.    '  He  persists, ' 
says  the  paper,  'in  asserting  the  corpse  to  be 
■AA-  r^^"®'  ^^^  cannot  give  a  circumstance, 
m  addition  to  those  which  we  have  commented 
upon,  to  make  others  believe. '    Now,  without  re- 
adverting  to  the  fact  that  stronger  evidence  *to 

,.r/'i^  ^^^  l>ased  on  the  qualities  of  an  object,  will  nra- 
Imni^^nlf  "{"'"'^^  according  to  Us  objects ;  and  he  ^"o 
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make  others  believe,'  could  never  have  been  a( 
duced,  it  may  be  remarked  that  a  man  may  vcr 
well  be  understood  to  believe,  in  a  case  of  th 
kind,  without  the  ability  to  advance  a  single  rei 
son  for  the  belief  of  a  second  party.  Nothin 
is  more  vague  than  impressions  of  individui 
identity.  Each  man  recognizes  his  neighbo 
yet  there  are  few  instances  in  which  any  one 
prepared  to  give  a  reason  for  his  recognitioi 
The  editor  of  L'Etoile  had  no  right  to  be  o: 
fended  at  M.  Beauvais'  unreasoning  belief. 

"The  suspicious  circumstances  which  inves 
him,  will  be  found  to  tally  much  better  with  m 
hypothesis  of  romantic  busy-body  ism,  than  wit 
the  reasoner's  suggestion  of  gilt.  Once  adopi 
ing  the  more  charitable  interpretation,  we  shal 
find  no  diflSculty  in  comprehending  the  rose  i: 
the  key-hole;  the  'Marie'  upon  the  slate;  th 
'elbowing  the  male  relatives  out  of  the  way; 
the  'aversion  to  permitting  them  to  see  th 

body;'   the  caution  given  to  Madame  B— 

that  she  must  hold  no  conversation  with  th 
gendarme  until  his  (Beauvais')  return;  and 
lastly,  his  apparent  determination  'that  nobod; 
should  have  any  thing  to  do  with  the  proceed 
ings  except  himself.  It  seems  to  me  unques 
tionable  that  Beauvais  was  a  suitor  of  Marie's 
that  she  coquetted  with  him;  and  that  he  wai 
ambitious  of  being  thought  to  enjoy  her  fuUes 
intimacy  and  confidence.  I  shall  say  nothing 
more  upon  this  point ;  and,  as  the  evidence  f  ullj 
rebuts  the  assertion  of  L'Etoile,  touching  thf 
matter  of  apathy  on  the  part  of  the  mother  anc 
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ather  relatives— an  apathy  inconsistent  with  th3 
supposition  of  their  believing  the  corpse  to  be 
that  of  the  perfumery  girl— we  shall  now  pro- 
ceed as  if  the  question  of  identity  were  settled 
to  our  perfect  satisfaction." 

"And  what,"  I  here  demanded,  "do  you  think 
of  the  opinions  of  Le  Commercielf" 

"That,  in  spirit,  they  are  far  more  worthy 
of  attention  than  any  which  have  been  promul- 
gated upon  the  subject.     The  deductions  from 
the  premises  are  philosophical  and  acute;    but 
the  premises,   in  two  instances,   at   least,   are 
founded  m  imperfect  observation.    Le  Commer- 
ciel  wishes  to  intimate  that  Marie  was  seized  by 
some  gang  of  low  ruffians  not  far  from  her 
mother's   door.     'It   is    impossible,'   it   urges, 
that  a  person  so  well  known  to  thousands  as 
this  young  woman  was,  should  have  passed  three 
blocks  without  some  one  having  seen  her. '    This 
is  the  idea  of  a  man  long  resident  in  Paris— a 
public  man— and  one  whose  walks  to  and  fro 
m  the  city  have  been  mostly  limited  to  the  vi- 
cmity  of  the  public  offices.    He  is  aware  that 
he  seldom  passes  so  far  as  a  dozen  blocks  from 
his  own  bureau,  without  being  recognized  and 
accosted.    And,  knowing  the  extent  of  his  per- 
sonal acquaintance  with  others,  and  of  others 
with  him,  he  compares  his  notoriety  with  that 
of  the  perfumery-girl,  finds  no  great  difference 
between  them,  and  reaches  at  once  the  conclu- 
sion that  she,  in  her  walks,  would  be  equally 
liable  to  recognition  with  himself  in  his.     This 
could  only  be  the  case  were  her  walks  of  the 
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same    unvarying,    methodical    character,    an< 
within  the  same  species  of  limited  region  as  ar 
his  own.    He  passes  to  and  fro,  at  regular  inter 
yals,  within  a  confined  periphery,  alK>imding  ii 
individuals  who  are  led  to  observation  of  hi 
person  through  interest  in  the  kindred  nature  o 
his  occupation  with  their  own.    But  the  walki 
of  Marie  may,  in  general,  be  supposed  discur 
sive.     In  this  particular  instance,  it  will  be  un 
derstood  as  most  probable,  that  she  proceedec 
upon  a  route  of  more  than  average  diversity 
from  her  accustomed  ones.     The  parallel  whici 
we  imagine  to  have  existed  in  the  mind  of  Li 
Commerciel  would  only  be  sustained  in  the  eveni 
of  the  two  individuals  traversing  the  whole  city 
In  this  case,  granting  the  personal  acquaintances 
to  be  equal,  the  chances  would  be  also  equal  that 
an  equal  number  of  personal  rencounters  would 
be  made.     For  my  own  part,  I  should  hold  it  not 
only  as  possible,  but  as  far  more  than  probable, 
that  Marie  might  have  proceeded,  at  any  given 
period,  by  any  one  of  the  many  routes  between 
her  own  residence  and  that  of  her  aunt,  without 
meeting  a  single  individual  whom  she  knew,  or 
by  whom  she  was  known.     In  viewing  this  ques- 
tion in  its  full  and  proper  light,  we  must  hold 
steadily  in  mind  the  great  disproportion  between 
the  personal   acquaintances  of  even  the  most 
noted  individual  in  Paris,  and  the  entire  popula* 
tion  of  Paris  itself. 

"But  whatever  force  there  may  still  appear 
to  be  in  the  suggestion  of  Le  Commerciel,  will 
be  much  diminished  when  we  take  into  consid* 
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eration  the  hour  at  which  the  girl  went  abroad. 

It  was  when  the  streets  were  full  of  people  ' 
says  Le  Commerciel,  'that  she  went  out.'  But 
not  so.  It  was  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
Now  at  nine  o'clock  of  every  morning  in  the 
week,  with  the  exception  of  Sunday,  the  streets 
of  the  city  are,  it  is  true,  thronged  with  people. 
At  nine  on  Sunday,  the  populace  are  chiefly 
within  doors  preparing  for  church.  No  observ- 
ing person  can  have  failed  to  notice  the  pecu- 
liarly deserted  air  of  the  town,  from  about  eight 
until  ten  on  the  morning  of  every  Sabbath.  Be- 
tween ten  and  eleven  the  streets  are  thronged, 
but  not  at  so  early  a  period  as  that  designated. 

"There  is  another  point  at  which  there  seems 
a  deficiency  of  observation  on  the  part  of  Le 
Commerciel.  *A  piece,'  it  says,  'of  one  of  the 
unfortunate  girl's  petticoats,  two  feet  long,  and 
one  foot  wide,  was  torn  out  and  tied  under  her 
chin,  and  around  the  back  of  her  head,  probably 
to  prevent  screams.  This  was  done  by  fellows 
who  had  no  pocket-handkerchiefs.'  Whether 
this  idea  is  or  is  not  well  founded,  we  will  en- 
deavor to  see  hereafter;  but  by  'fellows  who 
have  no  pocket-handkerchiefs,'  the  editor  in- 
tends the  lowest  class  of  ruffians.  These,  how- 
ever, are  the  very  description  of  people  who  will 
always  be  found  to  have  handkerchiefs  even 
when  destitute  of  shirts.  You  must  have  had 
occasion  to  observe  how  absolutely  indispensable, 
of  late  years,  to  the  thorough  blackguard,  has 
become  the  pocket-handkerchief." 
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"And  what  are  we  to  think,"  I  asked,  "ol 
the  article  in  Le  Soleilf* 

"That  it  is  a  vast  pity  its  inditer  was  not  born 
a  parrot — in  which  case  he  would  have  been  the 
most  illustrious  parrot  of  his  race.  He  has  mere- 
ly  repeated  the  individual  items  of  the  already 
published  opinion ;  collecting  them,  with  a  laud- 
able industry,  from  this  paper  and  from  that. 
'The  things  had  all  evidently  been  there,'  he 
says,  'at  least  three  or  four  weeks,  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  spot  of  this  appalling  out- 
rage has  been  discovered.*  The  facts  here  re- 
stated by  Lc  Soleil,  are  very  far  indeed  from  re- 
moving my  own  doubts  upon  this  subject,  and  we 
wilt  examine  them  more  particularly  hereafter  in 
connection  with  another  division  of  the  theme. 

"At  present  we  must  occupy  ourselves  with 
other  investigations.  You  cannot  fail  to  have 
remarked  the  extreme  laxity  of  the  examination 
of  the  corpse.  To  be  sure,  the  question  of  identi- 
ty was  readily  determined,  or  should  have  been; 
but  there  were  other  points  to  be  ascertained. 
Had  the  body  been  in  any  respect  despoiledf 
Had  the  deceased  any  articles  of  jewelry  about 
her  person  upon  leaving  home?  if  so,  had  she  any 
when  found?  These  are  important  questions  ut- 
terly untouched  by  the  evidence ;  and  there  are 
others  of  equal  moment,  which  have  met  with  no 
attention.  We  must  endeavor  to  satisfy  our- 
selves by  personal  inquiry.  The  case  of  St.  Eus- 
tache  must  be  re-examined.  I  have  no  suspicion 
of  this  person ;  but  let  us  proceed  methodically. 
We  will  ascertain  beyond  a  doubt  the  validity  of 
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the  affidflvits  in  regard  to  his  whereabouts  on  the 
Sunday.  Affidavits  of  this  character  are  readily 
made  matter  of  mystification.  Should  there  be 
nothing  wrong  here,  however,  we  will  dismiss  St. 
Eustache  from  our  investigations.  His  suicide, 
however  corroborative  of  suspicion,  were  there 
found  to  be  deceit  in  the  affidavits,  is,  without 
such  deceit,  in  no  respect  an  unaccountable  cir- 
cumstance, or  one  which  need  cause  us  to  deflect 
from  the  line  of  ordinary  analysis. 

"In  that  which  I  now  propose,  we  will  discard 
the  interior  points  of  this  tragedy,  and  concen- 
trate  our  attention  upon  its  outskirts.    Not  the 
least  usual  error  in  investigations  such  as  this  is 
the  limiting  of  the  inquiry  to  the  immediate,  with 
total  disregard  of  the  collateral  or  circumstantitl 
events.     It  is  the  malpractice  of  the  courts  to 
confine  evidence  and  discussion        the  bounds  of 
apparent  relevancy.    Yet  expe-     ace  has  shown, 
and  a  true  philosophy  will  always  show,  that  a 
vast,  perhaps  the  larger,  portion  of  truth  arises 
from  the  seeminjjly  irrelevant.    It  is  through  the 
spirit  of  this  principle,  if  not  precisely  through 
its  letter,  that  modern  science  has  resolved  to 
calculate  upon  the  unforeseen.    But  perhaps  you 
do  not  comprehend  me.    The  history  of  human 
knowledge  has  so  uninterruptedly  shown  that  to 
collateral,  or  incidental,  or  accidental  events  we 
are  indebted  foi-  the  most  numerous  and  most 
valuable  discoveries,  that  it  has  at  length  become 
necessary,  in  prospective  view  of  improvement, 
to  make  not  only  large,  but  the  largest,  allow- 
ances for  inventions  that  shall  arise  by  chance, 
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aud  quite  out  of  the  range  of  ordinary  expect 
tion.  It  is  no  longer  philosophical  to  base  upc 
what  has  been  a  vision  of  what  is  to  be.  Accidet 
is  admitted  as  a  portion  of  the  substncture.  W 
make  chance  a  matter  of  absolute  calculatioj 
We  subject  the  unlocked  for  and  unimagined  1 
the  mathematical  formulw  of  the  schools. 

"I  repeat  that  it  is  no  more  than  fact  that  th 
larger  portion  of  all  truth  has  sprung  from  th 
collateral ;  and  it  is  but  in  accordance  with  tb 
spirit  of  the  principle  involved  in  this  fact  tha 
I  would  divert  inquiry,  in  the  present  case,  froi 
the  trodden  and  hitherto  unfruitful  ground  o 
the  event  itself  to  the  cotemporary  circum 
stances  which  surround  it.  While  you  ascertaii 
the  validity  of  the  affidavits,  I  will  examine  th 
newspapers  more  generally  than  you  have  as  ye 
done.  So  far,  we  have  only  reconnoitred  the  fie.'t 
of  investigation ;  but  it  will  be  strange,  indeed 
if  a  comprehensive  survey,  such  as  I  propose,  ol 
the  public  prints  will  not  afford  us  some  mlnut( 
points  which  shall  establish  a  lirection  for  in 
quiry." 

In  pursuance  of  Dupin's  suggestion,  I  made 
scrupulous  examination  of  the  affair  of  the  affi- 
davits.  The  result  was  a  firm  conviction  of  their 
validity,  and  of  the  conseguent  innocence  of  St. 
Eustache.  In  the  meantime  my  friend  occupied 
himself,  with  what  seemed  to  me  a  minuteness  al- 
together objectless,  in  a  scrutiny  of  the  various 
newspaper  files.  At  the  end  of  a  week  he  plac«<l 
before  me  the  following  extracts: 
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About  thre*  yeors  and  a  half  ago,  a  disturbanco  very 
limilar  to  the  preaent  was  cauaed  by  the  diaappearanc* 
of  this  aame  Marie  Koj^t  from  the  parfumerie  of  Mon- 
sieur Le  Blanc,  in  the  Palais  Roval.  At  the  end  of  a 
week,  however,  she  rp-appeared  at  her  customary 
comptoir,  as  well  as  ever,  with  the  exception  of  a  slight 
ptienesa  not  altogether  usual.  It  was  given  out  by 
Monsieur  Le  Blanc  and  her  mother  that  ahe  had  merely 
been  on  a  visit  to  some  friend  in  the  country;  and  tha 
affair  waa  speedily  hushed  up.  We  presume  that  tha 
present  absence  is  a  freak  of  the  same  nature,  and  that, 
It  the  expiration  of  a  week  or,  perhaps,  of  a  month,  we 
ihtU  have  her  among  us  again Evening  Paper.  Mon- 
day, June  2a.« 

An  evening?  journal  of  yesterday  refers  to  a  former 
mysterious  disappearance  of  Mademoiselle  Rogfit  It  ia 
well  known  that,  during  the  week  of  her  absence  from 
'  r.Janc's  narfumerie,  she  waa  in  the  company  of  a 
>.  g  naval  ofllccr  much  noted  for  his  debaucheries. 
A  .uarrel,  it  is  supposed,  providentially,  led  to  her  re- 
turn  home.  'Ve  have  the  name  of  the  tothario  in  ques- 
tion, who  is  at  present  stationed  in  Paris,  but  for  obvi- 
ous reasons  forbear  to  make  it  public. — Le  Merourie, 
Tuesday  Morning,  June  24.t 

An  outrajfe  of  the  most  atrocious  character  was  per- 
petrated near  this  city  the  day  before  yesterday.  A 
jjentieman,  with  bis  wife  and  daughter,  engaged,  about 
dusk,  the  services  of  six  young  men,  who  were  idly  row- 
ing a  boat  to  and  fro  near  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  to 
convey  him  across  the  river.  Upon  reaching  the  oppo- 
site shore  the  three  passen«»er8  stepped  out,  and  had 
proceeded  so  far  as  to  be  beyond  the  view  of  the  boat, 
when  the  daughter  discovered  that  she  had  left  in  it  her 
parasol.  She  returned  for  it,  was  seized  by  the  gang, 
can-ied  out  into  the  stream,  gagged,  brutally  treated, 
and  finally  taken  to  the  shore  at  a  point  not  far  from 
that  at  which  she  had  originally  entered  the  boat  with 
her  parents.     The  villains  have  escaped  for  the  time, 

*  New  York  Express. 
t  New  York  Herald. 
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but  the  police  are  upon  their  trail,  and  some  of  thi 
will  soon  be  taken. — Morning  Paper,  June  25.* 

We  have  received  one  or  two  communications,  the  ( 
ject  of  which  is  to  fasten  the  crime  of  the  late  atroci 
upon  Mennais;f  but  as  this  gentleman  has  been  ful 
exonerated  by  a  legal  inquiry,  and  as  the  arguments 
our  several  correspondents  appear  to  be  mo  e  zealo 
than  profound,  we  do  not  think  it  advisable  to  ma 
them  public Morning  Paper,  June  28.$ 

We  have  received  several  forcibly  written  commui 
cations,  apparently  from  various  sources,  and  which 
far  to  render  it  a  matter  of  certainty  that  the  unfort 
nate  Marie  RogCt  has  become  a  victim  of  one  of  t 
numerous  bands  of  blackguards  which  infest  the  vici 
ity  of  the  city  upon  Sunday.  Our  own  opinion  is  deci 
cdly  in  favor  of  this  supposition.  We  shall  endeavor 
make  room  for  some  of  these  arguments  hereafter.- 
Evening  Paper,  Tuesday,  June  31.  «| 

On  Morday,  one  of  the  bargemen  connected  with  tl 
revenue  service  saw  an  empty  boat  floating  down  11 
Seine.  Sails  were  lying  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat.  Tl 
bargeman  towed  it  under  the  barge  office.  The  nc: 
morning  it  was  taken  from  thence  without  the  know 
edfre  of  any  of  the  officers.  The  rudder  is  now  at  tl 
barge  office. — Le  Diligence,  Thursday,  June  26.] 

Upon  reading  these  various  extracts,  they  n( 
only  seemed  to  me  irrelevant,  but  I  could  pei 
ceive  no  mode  in  which  any  one  of  them  coul 
be  "brought  to  bear  upon  the  matter  in  hand, 
waited  for  some  explanation  from  Dupin. 

"It  is  not  my  present  desi^,"  he  said,  "t 
drvell  upon  the  first  and  second  of  these  extract! 
I  have  copied  them  chiefly  to  show  you  the  ei 

•  New  York  Courier  and  Inquirer. 

t  Mennais  was  one  of  the  parties  orlgrlnally  suspected  an 
arrested,  but  discharged  through  total  lack  of  evidence. 
X  New  York  Courier  and  Inquirer. 
T  New  York  Evening  Pott, 
I  New  York  Standard. 
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treme  remissness  of  the  police,  who,  as  far  as  I 
can  understand  from  the  Prefect,  have  not 
troubled  themselves,  in  any  respect,  with  an  ex- 
amination of  the  na.  '  officer  alluded  to.  Yet  it 
is  mere  folly  to  say  that  between  the  first  and  sec- 
ond disappearance  of  Marie  there  is  no  suppos- 
able  connection.  Let  us  admit  the  first  elopement 
to  have  resulted  in  a  quarrel  between  the  lovers, 
and  the  return  home  of  the  betrayed.  We  are 
now  prepared  to  view  a  second  elopement  (if  we 
know  that  an  elopement  has  again  taken  i)iace) 
as  indicating  a  renewal  of  the  betrayer's  ad- 
vances, rather  than  as  the  result  of  new  propos- 
als by  a  second  individual — we  are  prepared  to 
regard  it  as  a  'making  up'  of  the  old  amour, 
rather  than  as  the  commencement  of  a  new  one. 
The  chances  are  ten  to  one,  that  he  who  had  once 
eloped  with  Marie  would  again  propose  an  elope- 
ment, rather  than  that  she  to  whom  proposals  of 
an  elopement  had  been  made  by  one  individual, 
should  have  them  made  to  her  by  another.  And 
here  let  me  call  your  attention  to  the  fact,  that 
the  time  elapsing  between  the  first  ascertained 
and  the  second  supposed  elopement  is  a  few 
months  moro  than  the  general  period  of  the 
cruises  of  our  men-of-war.  Had  the  lover  been 
interrupted  in  his  first  villainy  by  the  necessity 
of  departure  to  sea,  and  had  he  seized  the  first 
moment  of  his  return  to  renew  the  base  designs 
not  yet  altogether  accomplished — or  not  yet  alto- 
gether accomplished  by  himf  Of  all  these  things 
we  know  nothing. 
"You  will  say,  however,  that,  in  the  second  in- 
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stance,  there  was  no  elopement  as  imagined.  Ce 

tamiy  not— but  are  we  prepared  to  say  that  thei 

was  not  the  frustrated  design?    Beyond  St.  Eu' 

tache,  and  perhaps  Beauvais,  we  find  no  recos 

nized,  no  open,  no  honorable  suitors  of  Mari. 

Ot  none  other  is  there  any  thing  said.     Whc 

then,  IS  the  secret  lover,  of  whom  the  relative 

{at  least  most  of  them)  know  nothing,  but  whoc 

Mane  meets  upon  the  morning  of  Sunday,  an( 

who  IS  so  deeply  in  her  confidence,  that  she  hesi 

tates  not  to  remain  with  him  until  the  shades  o 

the  evening  descend,  amid  the  solitary  groves  oi 

the  Barriere  du  Roule  ?    Who  is  that  secret  lover 

I  ask,  of  whom,  at  least,  most  o^'  the  relatives 

know  nothing?    And  what  means  the  singula 

prophecy  of  Madam  Roget  on  the  morning  o 

Marie's  departure?-'!  fear  that  I  shall  neve 

see  Mane  again.'  on  uever 

"But  if  we  cannot  imagine  Madame  Roget 
privy  to  the  design  of  elopement,  may  we  not  a 
least  suppose  this  design  entertained  by  the  g  rl 
Upon  quitting  home,  she  gave  it  to  be  Understood 
that  she  was  about  to  visit  her  aunt  in  the  Rue 
des  Dromes,  and  St.  Eustaehe  was  requested  to 

ftl  S"  'i  ^*  -f '"^'-  ^'"^^  «*  fi'-^t  glance,  this 
fact  strongly  militates  against  my  suggestion - 
but  let  us  reflect.  That  she  did  meetTome  com- 
panion, and  proceed  with  him  across  the  river 
reaching  the  Barriere  du  Roule  at  so  late  an  C 
as  three  o'clock  m  the  afternoon,  is  known     But 

r/or,?S°^  '°  ^'^  accompany  this  indi^^Idual, 
Uo,  whatever  purposc~to  her  mother  known  or 
unknown,)   she  must  have  thought  of  her  ez' 
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pressed  intention  when  leaving  home,  and  of  the 
surprise  and  suspicion  aroused  in  the  bosom  of 
her  affianced  suitor,  St.  Eustache,  when,  calling 
for  her,  at  the  hour  appointed,  in  the  Rue  des 
Dromes,  he  should  find  that  she  had  not  been 
there,  and  when,  moreover,  upon  returning  to 
the  pension  with  this  alarming  intelligence,  he 
should  become  aware  of  her  continued  absence 
from  home.  She  must  have  thought  of  these 
things,  I  say.  She  must  have  foreseen  the  cha- 
grin of  St.  Eustache,  the  suspicion  of  all.  She 
could  not  have  thought  of  returning  to  brave  this 
suspicion ;  but  the  suspicion  becomes  a  point  of 
trivial  importance  to  hei;  if  we  suppose  her  not 
intending  to  return. 

"  We  may  imagine  her  thinking  thus— 'I  am 
to  meet  a  certain  person  For  the  purpose  of  elope- 
ment, or  for  certain  oth^i:  purposes  known  only 
to  myself.  It  is  necessary  that  there  be  no  chance 
of  interruption — there  must  '.e  sufficient  time 
given  us  to  elude  pursuit— I  w  aI  give  it  to  be  un- 
derstood that  I  shall  visit  and  spend  the  day 
with  my  aunt  at  the  Rue  des  Dromes— I  will  tell 

St.  Eustache  not  to  call  for  me  until  dark in 

this  way,  my  absence  from  home  for  the  longest 
possible  period,  without  causing  suspicion  or 
anxiety,  will  be  accounted  for,  and  I  shall  gain 
more  time  than  in  any  other  manner.  If  I  bid 
St.  Eustache  call  for  me  at  dark,  he  will  be  sure 
not  to  call  before;  but  if  I  wholly  neglect  to  bid 
nim  call,  my  time  for  escape  will  be  diminished 
since  It  will  be  expected  that  I  return  the  earlier^ 
and  my  absence  wUl  the  sooner  excite  anxiety. 
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Now,  if  it  were  my  design  to  return  at  all~ 
had  in  contemplation  merely  a  stroll  with  th( 
dividual  in  question— it  would  not  be  my  po 
to  bid  St.  Eustache  call ;  for  calling,  he  wil 
sure  to  ascertaii  that  I  have  played  him  fals( 
fact  of  which  I  might  keep  him  forever  in  igi 
ance,  by  leaving  home  without  notifying  hin 
my  intention,  by  returning  before  dark,  and 
then  stating  that  I  had  been  to  visit  my  aun 
the  Rue  des  Dromes.  But,  as  it  is  my  des 
never  to  return— or  not  for  some  weeks— or 
until  certain  concealments  are  effected— 
gaining  of  time  is  the  only  point  about  whic 
need  give  myself  any  concern.' 

"You  have  observed,  in  your  notes,  that 
most  general  op.,  ;on  in  relation  to  this  sad  afl 
IS,  and  was  from  the  first,  that  the  girl  had  b 
the  victim  of  a  gang  of  blackguards.    Now. 
popular  opinion,  under  certain  conditions,  is 
to  be  disregarded.    When  arising  of  itself— wl 
manifesting  itself  in  a  strictly  spontaneous  m 
neiv-we  should  look  upon  it  as  analogous  w 
that  intuition  which  is  the  idiosyncrasy  of  ; 
individual  man  of  genius.    In  ninety-nine  ca 
from  the  hundred  I  would  abide  by  its  decisii 
But  It  is  important  that  we  find  no  palpa 
traces  of  suggestion.    The  opinion  must  be  ricr 
ously  the  public's  own;   and  the  distinction 
often  exceedingly  difficult  to  perceive  and 
maintain.    In  the  present  instance,  it  appears 
me  that  this  'public  opinion,'  in  respect  to 
gang,  has  been  superinduced  by  the  collatei 
event  which  is  detailed  in  the  third  of  my  i 
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tracts.  All  Paris  is  excited  by  the  discovered 
corpse  of  Marie,  a  girl  young,  beautiful,  and  no- 
torious. This  corpse  is  found,  bearing  marks  of 
violence,  and  floating  in  the  river.  But  it  is  now 
Blade  known  that,  at  the  very  period,  or  about 
the  very  period,  in  which  it  is  supposed  that  the 
girl  was  assassinated,  an  outrage  similar  in  na- 
ture to  that  endured  by  the  deceased,  although 
leas  in  extent,  was  perpetrated  by  a  gang  of 
young  ruffians,  upon  the  person  of  a  second 
young  female.  Is  it  wonderful  that  the  one 
known  atrocity  should  influence  the  popular 
judgment  in  regard  to  the  other  unknown  ?  This 
judgment  awaited  direr tion,  and  the  known  out- 
rage seemed  so  opportunely  to  afford  it !  Marie, 
too,  was  found  in  the  river;  and  upon  this  very 
river  was  this  known  outrage  committed.  The 
connection  of  the  two  events  had  about  it  so 
much  of  the  palpable,  that  the  true  wonder 
would  have  been  a  failure  of  the  populace  to  ap- 
preciate and  to  seize  it.  But,  in  fact,  the  one 
atrocity,  known  to  be  so  committed,  is,  if  any 
thing,  evidence  that  the  other,  committed  at  a 
time  nearly  coincident,  was  not  so  committed.  It 
world  have  been  a  miracle  indeed,  if,  while  a 
gang  of  ruffians  were  perpetrating,  at  a  given 
locality  a  most  urheard  of  wrong  there  should 
have  been  another  similar  gang,  in  a  similar  lo- 
cality, in  the  same  city,  under  the  same  circum- 
stances, with  the  same  means  and  appliances, 
engaged  in  a  wrong  of  precisely  the  same  aspect, 
at  precisely  the  same  period  of  time!  Yet  in 
what,  if  not  in  this  marvellous  train  of  comci- 
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dence,  does  the  accidentally  suggested  opinion 
the  populace  call  upon  us  to  believe  ? 

"Before  proceeding  farther,  k't  us  consi( 

the  supposed  scene  of  the  assassination,  in  i 

thicket  at  the  Barrifire  du  Roule.    This  thicfc 

although  dense,  was  in  the  close  vicinity  ot 

public  road.    Within  were  three  or  four  lai 

stones,  forming  a  kind  of  seat  with  a  back  anc 

footstool.    On  the  upper  stone  was  discovercii 

white  petticoat;  on  the  second,  a  silk  scarf. 

parasol,  gloves,  and  a  pocket-handkerchief  wt 

also  here  found.     The  handkerchief  bore  t 

name  'Mane  Roget.'    Fragments  of  dress  we 

seen  on  the  branches  around.     The  earth  w 

trampled,  the  bushes  were  broken,  and  there  w 

every  evidence  of  a  violent  struggle. 

"Notwithstanding  the  acclamation  with  whi( 

the  discovery  of  this  thicket  was  received  by  tl 

press,  and  the  unanimity  with  which  it  was  suj 

posed  to  indicate  the  precise  scene  of  the  ou 

rage,  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  was  son 

very  good  reason  for  doubt.     That  it  was  th 

scene,  I  may  or  I  may  not  believe— but  there  w£ 

excellent  reason  for  doubt.    Had  the  true  seec 

been,  as  Le  Commerciel  suggested,  in  the  nei^-t 

borhood  of  the  Rue  Pavee  St.  Andree,  the  perpt 

trators  of  the  crime,  supposing  them  still  res 

dent  m  Pans,  would  naturally  have  been  strict 

en  with  terror  at  the  public  attention  thus  acut< 

Jy  directed  into  the  proper  channel ;  and  in  eer 

tarn  classes  of  minds,  there  would  have  arisen 

at  once,  a  sense  of  the  necessity  of  some  exertioi 

to  redivert  this  attention.    And  thus,  the  thicks 
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of  the  Barri^re  du  Roule  having  been  already 
suspected,  the  idea  of  placing  the  articles  where 
they  were  found,  might  have  been  naturally  en- 
tertemed.     There  is  no  real  evidence,  although 
leSoletl  so  supposes,  that  the  articles  discovered 
had  been  more  than  a  very  few  days  in  the  thick- 
et;   while  there  is  much  circumstantial  proof 
that  they  could  not  have  remained  there,  without 
attracting  attention,   during   the   twenty   days 
elapsing  between  the  fatal  Sunday  and  the  af. 
temoon  upon  which  they  were  found  by  the  boys. 
They  were  all  mildeived  down  hard,'  says  Le  Sch- 
jefl,  adopting  the  opinions  of  its  predecessors, 
with  the  action  of  the  rain  and  stuck  together 
from  mtldeuK    The  grass  had  grown  around  and 
over  some  of  them.    The  silk  of  the  parasol  was 
strong,  but  the  threads  of  it  were  run  together 
withm       ihe  upper  part,  where  it  had  been 
doubled  and  folded,  was  all  mildewed  and  rotten, 
and  tore  on  being  opened.'     In  respect  to  the 
grass  having  'grown  around  and  over  some  of 
them,  It  IS  obvious  that  the  fact  could  only  have 
been  ascertained  from  the  words,  and  thus  from 
the  recollections,  of  two  small  boys;    for  these 
boys  removed  the  articles  and  took  them  home  be- 
fore  they  had  been  seen  by  a  third  party.    But 
the  grass  will  grow,  especially  in  warm  and  damp 
weather  ^such  as  was  that  of  the  period  of  the 
murder),  as  much  as  two  or  three  inches  in  a  sin- 
pie  day.    A  parasol  lying  upon  a  newlv  turfed 
ground  might,  m  a  single  week,  be  entity  con- 

Ziv      S  ^l^\^7  *^^  «Psprinping  grass.  And 
louchmg  that  mildew  upon  which  the  editor  of 
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Le  Soleil  so  pertinaciously  insists,  that  he 
ploys  the  word  no  less  than  three  times  in 
brief  paragraph  just  quoted,  is  he  really 
ware  of  the  nature  of  this  mildew?  Is  he  t 
told  that  it  is  one  of  the  many  classes  of  fun 
of  which  the  most  ordinary  feature  is  its 
springing  and  decadence  within  twenty- 
hours  1 

"Thus  we  see,  at  a  glance,  that  what  has  1 

most  triumphantly  adduced  in  support  of 

idea  that  the  articles  had  been  'for  at  least  tl 

or  four  weeks'  in  the  thicket,  is  most  absui 

null  as  regards  any  evidence  of  that  fact. 

the  other  hand,  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to 

lieve  that  these  articles  could  have  remainec 

the  thicket  specified  for  a  longer  period  tha 

single  week— for  a  longer  period  than  from 

Sunday  to  the  next.    Those  who  know  any  tli 

of  the  vicinity  of  Paris,  know  the  extreme  d 

culty  of  finding  seclusion,  unless  at  a  great  ( 

tance  from  its  suburbs.    Such  a  thing  as  an 

explored  or  even  an  unfrequentJy  visited  roci 

amid  its  woods  or  groves,  is  not  for  a  moniont 

be  imagined.    Let  any  one  who.  being  at  aear 

lover  of  nature,  is  yet  chained  by  duty  to 

dust  and  heat  of  this  great  metropolis— lot  a 

such  one  attempt,  even  during  the  week-davs. 

slake  his  thirst  for  solitude  amid  the  scenes 

natural  loveliness  which  immediately  surrou 

p.    At  every  second  step,  he  will  find  the  srrc 

ing  charm  dispelled  by  the  voice  and  persoi 

intrusion  of  some  ruffian  or  party  of  caronsi 

blackguards.     He  will  seek  privacv  amid  t 
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densest  foliage,  all  in  vain.    Hero  are  the  very 
nooks  where  the  unwaslied  most  abound— here 
are  the  temples  most  desecrate.     With  sickness 
of  the  heart  the  wanderer  will  flee  back  to  the 
polluted  Paris  as  to  a  less  odious  because  less  in- 
congruous sink  of  pollution.    But  if  the  vicinity 
ef  the  city  is  so  beset  during  the  working  days  of 
the  week,  how  much  more  so  on  the  Sabbath !    It 
is  now  especially  that,  released  from  the  claims 
of  labor,  or  deprived  of  the  customary  opportun- 
ities of  crime,  the  town  blackguard  seeks  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  town,  not  through  love  of  the  rural, 
which  in  his  heart  he  despises,  but  by  way  of  es- 
cape from  the  restraints  and  conventionalities  of 
society.    He  desires  less  the  fresh  air  and  the 
green  trees,  than  the  uttor  license  of  the  country. 
Here,  at  the  road-side  inn,  or  beneath  the  foliage 
of  the  woods,  he  indulges  unchecked  by  any  eye 
fscept  those  of  his  boon  companions,  in  all  the 
mad  excess  of  a  counterfeit  hilarity— the  joint 
offspring  of  liberty  and  of  inun.    I  say  nothing 
more  than  what  must  be  obvious  to  every  dispas- 
sionate observer,  when  I  repeat  that  the  circum- 
stance of  the   articles   in  question   having   re- 
mained undiscovered,  for  a  longer  period  than 
from  one  Sunday  to  another,  in  any  thicket  in 
tho  immediate  neighborhood  of  Paris,  is  to  be 
looked  upon  as  little  less  than  miraculous. 

"But  there  are  not  wanting  other  grounds  rbr 
the  suspicion  that  the  articles  were  placed  in  the 
thicket  with  the  view  of  diverting  attention  from 
the  real  scene  of  tV--  outrage.  And  first,  let  me 
direct  your  notice  to  the  date  of  the  discovery  of 
IV.  8  ^ 
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the  articles.  Collate  this  with  the  date  of 
fifth  extract  made  by  myself  from  the  new 
pers.  You  will  find  that  the  discovery  folloi 
almost  immediately,  +^e  urgent  communicat 
sent  to  the  evening  paper.  These  commuc 
tions,  although  various,  and  apparently  from 
rious  sources,  tended  all  to  the  same  point— 
the  directing  of  attention  to  a  gang  as  the  pei 
trators  of  the  outrage,  and  to  the  neighborli 
of  the  Barri^re  du  Roule  as  its  scene.  Now,  h 
of  course,  the  situation  is  not  that,  in  coi 
quence  of  these  communications,  or  of  the  pu 
attention  by  them  directed,  the  articles  w 
found  by  the  boys ;  but  the  suspicion  might  i 
may  well  have  been,  that  the  ax"ticles  were 
hefore  found  by  the  boys,  for  the  reason  that 
articles  had  not  before  been  in  the  thicket ;  h 
ing  been  deposited  there  only  at  so  late  a  por 
as  at  the  date,  or  shortly  prior  to  the  date  of 
communications,  by  the  guilty  authors  of  th 
communications  themselves. 

This  thicket  was  a  singular — an  exceedini 
singular  one.  It  was  unusually  dense.  Witl 
its  naturally  walled  enclosure  were  three  i 
traordinary  stones,  forming  a  seat  with  a  he 
and  a  footstool.  And  this  thicket,  so  full  of  a 
was  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  within  a  few  m 
of  the  dwelling  cf  Madame  Deluc,  whose  be 
were  in  the  habit  of  closely  examining  the  si 
beries  about  them  in  search  of  the  bark  of  t 
sassafras.  Would  it  be  a  rash  wager — ^a  wag 
of  one  thousand  to  one — that  a  day  never  pass 
over  the  h^ids  of  these  boys  without  finding 
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least  one  of  them  ensconced  in  the  umbrageous 
hall,  and  enthroned  upon  its  natural  throne? 
Those  who  would  hesitate  at  such  a  wager,  have 
either  never  been  boys  themselves,  or  have  for- 
gotten the  boyish  nature,  I  repeat — it  is  exceed- 
ingly hard  to  comprehend  how  the  articles  could 
have  remained  in  this  thicket  undiscovered,  for 
a  longer  period  than  one  or  two  days;  and  that 
thus  there  is  good  ground  for  suspicion,  in  spite 
of  the  dogmatic  ignorance  of  Le  Soldi,  that  they 
were,  at  a  comparatively  late  date,  deposited 
where  found. 

"  But  there  are  still  other  and  stronger  rea- 
sons for  believing  them  so  deposited,  than  any 
which  I  have  as  yet  urged.  And,  now,  let  me  beg 
your  notice  to  the  highly  artificial  arrangement 
of  the  articles.  On  the  upper  stone  lay  a  white 
I  petticoat;  on  the  second,  a  silk  scarf;  scattered 
around,  were  a  parasol,  gloves,  and  a  pocket- 
handkerchief  bearing  the  name  '  Marie  Roget,' 
Here  is  just  such  an  arrangement  as  would  nat- 
urally be  made  by  a  not  over-acute  person  wish- 
ing to  dispose  the  articles  naturally.  But  it  is 
by  no  means  a  really  natural  arrangement.  I 
should  rather  have  looked  to  see  the  things  all 
lying  on  the  ground  and  trampled  under  foot. 
In  the  narrow  limits  of  that  bower,  it  would 
have  been  scarcely  possible  that  the  petticoat  and 
scarf  should  have  retained  a  position  upon  the 
stones,  when  subjected  to  the  brushing  to  and  fro 
of  many  struggling  persons,  '  There  was  evi- 
aence,'  it  is  said,  '  of  a  struggle;  and  the  earth 
was  trampled,  the  bushes  were  broken, ' — but  the 
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petticoat  and  the  scarf  are  found  deposited  as  il 
upon  shelves.    '  The  pieces  of  the  frock  torn  oul 
by  the  bushes  were  about  three  inches  wide  and 
six  inches  lonjf.    One  part  was  the  hem  of  the 
frock  and  it  had  been  mended.    They  looked  like 
strir    torn  off.'    Here,  inadvertently,  Le  Soleil 
hat,     aployed  an  exceedingly  suspicious  phrase. 
The  pieces,  as  described,  do  indeed  '  look  like 
strips  torn  off  ' ;  but  purposely  and  by  hand.    It 
is  one  of  the  rarest  of  accidents  that  a  piece  is 
'  torn  off, '  from  any  garment  such  as  is  now  in 
question,  by  the  agency  of  a  thorn.    From  the 
very  nature  of  such  fabrics,  a  thorn  or  nail  be- 
coming tangled  in  them,  tears  them  rectangu- 
larly—  divides  them  into  two  longitudinal  rents, 
at  right  angles  with  each  other,  and  meeting  at 
an  appx  where  the  thorn  enters — ^but  it  is  scarce- 
ly possible  to  conceive  the  piece  '  torn  off. '    I 
never  so  knew  it,  nor  did  you.    To  tear  a  piece 
off  from  such  fabric,  two  distinct  forces,  in  dif- 
fer .  t  diieelions,  will  be,  in  almost  every  case, 
required.    If  there  be  two  edges  to  the  fabric— 
if,  for  example,  it  be  a  pocket-handkerchief,  and 
it  is  desired  to  tear  from  it  a  slip,  then,  and  then 
only,  will  the  one  force  serve  the  purpose.    But 
in  the  present  case  the  question  is  of  a  dress, 
presenting  but  one  edge.    To  tear  a  piece  from 
the  interior,  where  no  edge  is  presented,  could 
only  be  effected  by  a  miracle  through  the  agency 
of  thorns,  and  no  one  thorn  could  accomplish  it. 
But,  even  where  an  edge  is  presented,  two  thorns 
will  be  necessary,  operatinor,  the  one  in  two  dis^ 
tinct  directions,  and  the  other  in  one.    And  this 
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in  the  rapposition  that  the  edge  is  onhemmed. 
If  hemmed,  the  matter  is  nearly  out  of  the  que*. 
I  tion.    We  thus  see  the  numerous  and  great  ob- 
j  stacles  in  the   way  of  pieces  being    '  torn  off  ' 
I  through  the  simple  agency  of  '  thorns  ' ;  yet  we 
are  required  to  believe  not  only  that  one  piece 
but  that  many  have  been  so  torn.     '  And  one 
part,'  too,  '  was  the  hem  of  the  frock' !  Another 
I  piece  was '  part  of  the  skirt,  not  the  /tern,'— that 
is  to  say,  was  torn  completely  out,  through  the 
agency  of  thorns,  from  the  unedged  interior  of 
the  dress  I    These,  I  say,  are  things  which  one 
may  well   be   pardoned   for   disbelieving;   yet, 
taken  collectedly,  they  form,  perhaps,  less  of  rea- 
sonable ground  for  suspicion,  than  the  one  start- 
I  ling  circumstance  of  the  articles  having  been  left 
!  in  this  thicket  at  all,  by  any  murderers  who  had 
enough  precaution    to  think  of  removing    the 
[corpse.    You   will   not   have   apprehended   me 
rightly,  however,  if  you  suppose  it  my  design  to 
deny  this  thicket  as  the  scene  of  the  outrage. 
There  might  have  been  a  wrong  here,  or  more 
possibly,  an  accident  at  Madame  Deluc's.    But, 
in  fact,  this  is  a  point  of  minor  importance.    We 
are  not  engaged  in  an  attempt  to  discover  the 
scene,  but  to  produce  the  perpetrators  of  the 
murder.    What  I  have  adduced,  notwithstanding 
the  minuteness  with  which  I  have  adduced  it,  has 
been  with  the  view,  first,  to  show  the  folly  of  the 
positive  and  headlong  assertions  of  Le  Soleil,  but 
I  secondly  and  chiefly,  to  bring  you,  by  the  most 
natural  route,  to  a  further  contemplation  of  the 
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doubt  whether  this  assassination  has,  or  has 
been  the  work  of  a  gang. 

"We  will  resume  this  question  by  mere 
sion  to  the  revolting  details  of  the  surgeoi 
ammed  at  the  mquest.  It  is  only  necelsai 
say  that  his  published  inferences,  in  reffar 
the  number  of  *he  ruffians,  have  been  p?or 
ridiculed  as  unjust  and  totally  baseless^  b5 
the  reputable  anatomists  of  Paris.  Not  thai 
matter  might  not  have  been  as  inferred  but 
there  was  no  ground  for  the  inference  :- 
there  not  much  for  another? 

"  Let  us  reflect  now  upon  '  the  traces  ( 
struggle  ';  and  let  me  ask  what  these  traces  1 
been  supposed  to  demonstrate.     A  gan- 

tnt7^  f  *?'"  demonstrate  the  absence  , 
gang?  What  struggle  could  have  taken  plac 
what  struggle  so  violent  and  so  ;^ndurin-  a 
have  left  its  '  traces  '  in  all  directions-b°et«' 
a  weak  and  defenceless  girl  and  a  ^ana  of  , 
fians  imagined  ?  The  silent  grasp  of  a  f?w  ro 
arms  and  all  would  have  been  o^er!    ThTv^ 

You^uJl^''V^''^^''''^y  P^««i^«  «t  their  M 
You  will  here  bear  in  mind  that  the  argume 

urged  against  the  thicket  as  the  scene,  ar^p, 

cablo  in  chief  part,  only  against  it  a^  the  se 

individual     If  we  imagine  but  one  violator 
can  conceive,  and  thus  only  conceive/the  stn 

&  left  The '"/  ^°'  f  ^  °^^*^°^*«  ^  -Sret 
nave  leti  the    traces  '  apparent. 

And  again.    I  have  already  mentioned  t 

«nspieion  to  be  excited  by  the  ffct  that  tSe  ar 
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eles  in  question  were  suffered  to  remain  at  all 
in  the  thicket  where  discovered.    It  seems  almost 
li^.possible  that  these  evidences  of  guilt  should 
have  be.  -1  accidentally  left  where  found.    There 
was  su  ri  .lent  presence  of  mind  (it  is  supposed) 
to  rem  .-/e  the  corpse;  and  yet  a  more  positive 
e-.-./^Dce  than  the  corpse  itself  (whose  features 
might  have  been  quickly  obliterated  by  decay), 
IS  allowed  to  le  conspicuously  in  the  scene  of  the 
ZL'^Tl  ^^i"^'  ^.^^'  handkerchief  with  the 
m/.f '  deceased     If  this  wa^  accident,  it 
IZZM^  ^^•i^'''^  "/  «  ^«"^-    We  can  imag  ne 
An^^^?^-7'?'?'°*  °^  ^^  individual.    Let  us  see. 
An  mdividual  has  committed  the  murder    He  is 
alone  with  the  ghost  of  the  departed      He  L 
appalled  by  what  lies  motionless  before  him.  The 
fuiy  of  his  passion  is  over,  and  there  is  abundant 
room  m  his  heart  for  the  natural  awe  of  the  deed 
His  IS  none  of  that  confidence  which  the  presence 
of  numbers  inevitably  inspires.    He  is  alone  wHh 
the  dead.    He  trembles  and  is  bewildered.    Yet 

He  hpL^•f  f  Tr!*^  ^°^  ^'^""^^^  «f  «^«  corpse. 
He  bears  it  to  the  river,  and  leaves  bPhind  him 

he  other  evidences  of  his  guilt;  for  it  is  diffi- 
«t .;!       A  '.^PT^e  to  carry  all  the  burthen 

leftCf n'l^'l^  -f  '^'^^  "^*"^^  f»^  ^hat  is 
lett.  But  m  his  toilsome  journey  to  the  water 
his  fears  redouble  within  him.  The  so^^  of 
hfe  encompass  his  path.  A  dozen  times  hTSaS 
or  fancies  he  hears  the  step  of  an  observer.  Even 
he  very  hghte  from  the  city  bewilder  him.    Yet 

Z^\?r  V^'^'l  "°^  ^'•^^«^°*  P^^es  of  deep 
agony,  he  reaches  the  river's  brink,  and  dispos^ 
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of  his  ghastly  charge — perhaps  through 
medium  of  a  boat.  But  now  what  treasure  ( 
the  world  hold  -what  threat  of  vengeance  C( 
it  hold  out — which  would  have  power  to  urge 
return  of  that  lonely  murderer  over  that 
some  and  perilous  path,  to  the  thicket  and 
blood-chilling  recollections?  He  returns  not 
the  consequences  be  what  they  may.  He  a 
not  return  if  he  would.  His  sole  thought  is 
mediate  escape.  He  turns  his  back  forever  u 
those  dreadful  shrubberies,  and  flees  as  from 
wrath  to  come. 

"  But  how  with  a  gang?  Their  number  wc 
have  inspired  them  with  confidence;  if,  ind 
confidence  is  ever  wanting  in  the  breast  of 
arrant  blackguard;  and  of  arrant  blackguz 
alone  are  the  supposed  gangs  ever  eonstitu 
Their  number,  I  say,  would  have  prevented 
bewildering  and  unreasoning  terror  which  I  h 
imagined  to  paralyze  the  single  man.  Could 
suppose  an  oversight  in  one,  or  two,  or  three, : 
oversight  would  have  been  remedied  by  a  fou: 
They  would  have  left  nothing  behind  them ; 
their  number  would  have  enabled  them  to  ca 
all  at  once.  There  would  have  been  no  need 
return. 

"  Consider  now  the  circumstance  that,  in 
outer  garment  of  the  corpse  when  found,  *  a  s 
about  a  foot  wide,  had  been  torn  upward  fi 
the  bottom  hem  to  the  waist,  wound  three  tii 
round  the  waist,  and  secured  by  a  sort  of  hi 
in  the  back.'  This  was  done  with  the  obvi 
design  of  affording  a  handle  by  which  to  ca 
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«ie  body.    But  would  an>  vumber  of  men  have 
dreamed  of  resortmg  to  such  an  expedient  ?    To 
three  or  four,  the  limbs  of  the  corpse  would"  have 
afforded  not  only  a  sufficient,  but  the  best  ZI! 
sible   hold.     The  device  is  that  of  a  sin 4    n- 
dividual;  and  this  brings    us  to  the  fact  that 
between  the  thicket  and  the  river  the  rails  of 
the  fences    were  found  taken  down,    and  the 
pund  bore  evident  traces  of  some  heavy  burden 
having  been  dragged  a'ong  it!  '    But  would  a 
number  of  men  have  put  themselves  to  thrsuper! 
fluo.is  trouble  of  taking  down  a  fence,  for  the 
purpose  of  draggling  through  it  a  corpse  whch 

tntTwJu'  ^'^''^  '''I  ^^^  *'«°««  i^  -n  in- 
stant?   ^^  ould  a  number  of  men  have  so  dragged 

rSLIng?  ''  ''  '^^^  ''''  ^-^-*  ''--of 
"And  here  we  must  refer  to  an  observation  of 
Le  Commerciel;   an  observation      pon  which  I 
have  already,  m  some  measure,  commented     'A 
piece,'  says  this  journal,  '  of  oL  of  the  unforti^ 
Lr  i!n  '  Pf  ticoats  was  torn  out  and  tied  under 
her  chm,  and  around  the  back  o.  her  head,  prob- 
£  \^VT  ''^^^°^^-    Thi.  was  done  by  fel- 
lo^  who  had  no  pocket-handkerchiefs.' 
Mo  1     ^^^e   before  suggested   that   a   rrenuine 
ftt^Buf  ll^'^'^W^^^uJ  a  pocket-hSer! 
2n      ?  *  !*  '1?°^  *o  this  fact  that  I  now  espe- 
cially advert,    That  it  was  not  through  want  of 
a  handkerchief  for  the  purpose  imagTned  by  zJ 
Cmmcrcel,  that  this  bandage  was  employed  is 
rendered  apparent  by  the  handkerchief  left  in 
the  thicket;  and  that  the  object  was  not '  to  pre" 
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vent  dcreams  '  appears,  also,  from  the  banc 
having   been  employed   in  preference   to  \ 
would  so  much  better  have  answered  the  purj 
But  the  language  of  the  evidence  speaks  of 
strip  in  question  as  '  found  around  the  neck, 
ting  loosely,  and  secured    with  a  hard  kr 
These  words  are  sufficiently    vague,  but  di 
materially  from   those  of  Le  Commerciel. 
slip  was  eighteen  inches  wide,   and  theref 
although  of  muslin,  would  form  a  strong  b 
when  folded  or  rumpled  longitudinally,    i 
thus  rumpled  it  was  discovered.    My  inferc 
is  this.    The  solitary  murderer,  having  borne 
corpse    for  some    distance   (whether    from 
thicket  or  elsewhere)  by  means  of  the  band 
hitched  around  its  middle,  found  the  weight 
this    mode    of    procedure,    too    much    for 
strength.    He  resolved  to  drag  the  burthen- 
evidence  goes  to  show  that  it  was  dragged.    ^ 
this  object  in  view,  it  became  necessary  to  att 
something  like  a  rope  to  one  of  the  extremit 
It  could  be  best  attached  about  the  neck,  wh 
the  head  would  prevent  its  slipping  oif.    J. 
now  the  murderer  bethought  him,  unquesti 
ably,  of  the  bandage  about  the  loins.    He  wo 
have  used  this,  but  for  its  volution  about 
corpse,  the  hitch  which  embarrassed  it,  and 
reflection  that  it  had  not  been  '  torn  off  '  fr 
the  garment.    It  was  easier  to  tear  a  new  s 
from  the  petticoat.     He  tore  it,  made  it  f 
about  the  neck,  and  so  dragged  his  victim  to 
brink  of  the  river.    That  this  '  bandage,'  oi 
attainable  with  trouble  and  delay,  and  but  i 
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perfertly  answering  its  pm^ose-that  this  ban- 
n!f«T  TP\T^  °*  ««'  demonstrates  that  the 
necessity  for  its  employment  sprang  from  cir- 

Srt^f  ^'  ^""T^  ***  ^  P«"°d  when  the  hand, 
kerchief  was  no  longer  attainable— that  is  to  sav 

Sw  rV7i!  h,lY°/magined,  after  quitting  the 
thicket  (if  the  thicket  it  was),  and  on  the  /oad 
between  the  thicket  and  the  river 

Delno^A^^^l-'^i'*^''""'  ^^^l"  "^^^  ««y'  of  Madame 
IJeluc  ( !)  points  especially  to  the  presence  of  a 

gang  in  the  vicmity  of  the  thicket;  at  or  about 

he  epoch  of  the  murder.   ThisIgraAt.  Idoubt"f 

hv  MoT^  """A^  ^''''.''  ^°^«'  «"«h  as  described 
by  Madame  Delucm  and  about  the  vicinity 
of  the  BarriSre  du  Roule  at  or  about  the  period 

nLn 'flT/f ^^-  ^'l*  i^"  ?^°^  ^h^«h  has  drawn 
npon  Itself  the  pointed  animadversion,  although 

SpLf^'M^*  *^''^^,  '-^^  ^^^  suspicious  efi- 
dence,  of  Madame  Deluc,  is  the  only  gang  which 

rXP'^'f*'^  ^y  *^^*  ^°^^^  «°d  scrfpufo^s  dd 
h.r^S.^^''"'^.^*?  her  cakes  and  swallowed 
fm»hi?^/'  "7-^°"^  P""^°^  themselves  to  the 
trouble  of  making  her  payment    Et  hinc  illcs 

1)1^?  ^^^^ ''  the  precise  evidence  of  Madame 
npirlL  uF^'^^^'l  miscreants  made  their  ap- 
SmT;,!'^^'^'^  boisterously,  ate  and  drank 
^thout  makmg  payment,  followed  in  the  route 

^at  ha4f "    '         re-crossed  the  river  as  if  in 

grealrV^!'  ^f*  haste  'verv  possibly  seemed 
greater  haste  in  the  eyes  of  Madame  Deluc,  since 
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she  dwelt  lingeringly  and  lamentingly  upon  h 
violated  cakes  and  ale, — cakes  and  ale  for  whi 
she  might  still  have  entertained  a  faint  hope 
compensation.  Why,  otherwise,  since  it  w 
about  dusk,  should  she  make  a  point  of  t 
haste?  It  is  no  cause  for  wonder,  surely,  th 
even  a  gang  of  blackguards  should  make  hat 
to  get  home  when  a  wide  river  is  to  be  cross 
in  small  boats,  when  storm  impends,  and  wh 
night  approaches. 

"  I  say  approaches;  for  the  night  had  not  y 
arrived.  It  was  only  about  dusk  that  the  inc 
cent  haste  of  these  *  miscreants  '  offended  t 
sober  eyes  of  Madame  Deluc.  But  we  are  to 
that  it  was  upon  this  very  evening  that  Madar 
Deluc,  as  well  as  her  eldest  son,  *  heard  t: 
screams  of  a  female  in  the  vicinity  of  the  ini 
A.nd  in  what  words  does  Madame  Deluc  dosi 
nate  the  period  of  the  evening  at  which  the 
screams  were  heard  ?  '  It  was  soon  after  darl 
she  says.  But  '  soon  after  dark  '  is,  at  leas 
dark;  and  *  about  dusk  '  is  as  certainly  da 
light.  Thus  it  is  abundantly  clear  that  the  gai 
quitted  the  Barriere  du  Roule  prior  to  tl 
screams  overheard  (?)  by  Madame  Deluc.  Ai 
although,  in  all  the  many  reports  of  the  evidenc 
the  relative  expressions  in  question  are  distinct 
and  invariably  employed  just  as  I  have  employe 
them  in  this  conversation  with  yourself,  no  noti( 
whatever  of  the  gross  discrepancy  has,  as  ye 
been  taken  by  any  of  the  public  journals,  or  \ 
any  of  the  myrmidons  of  police. 

**  I  shall  add  but  one  to  the  arguments  againj 
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a  gang;h\it  this  one  has,  to  my  own  understand 
mg  at  least,  a  weight  altogether  irresistible. 
Under  the  circumstances  of  large  reward  offered 
and  full  pardon  to  any  kind's  evidence,  it  is  not 
to  be  imagined,  for  a  moment,  that  some  member 
of  a  gang  of  low  ruflSans,  or  of  any  body  of  men 
would  not  long  ago  have  betrayed  his  accom- 
plices.  Each  one  of  a  gang,  so  placed,  is  not  so 
much  greedy  of  reward,  or  anxious  for  escape, 
as  fearful  of  betrayal.  He  betrays  eagerly  a^d 
early  that  he  may  not  himself  he  betrayed.  That 
the  secret  has  not  been  divulged  is  the  very  best 
of  proof  that^it  IS,  in  fact,  a  secret.  The  horrors 
of  this  dark  deed  are  known  only  to  one,  or  two. 
Iivmg  human  beings,  and  to  God. 

"Let  us  sum  up  now  the  meagre  yet  certain 
fruits  of  our  long  analysis.    We  have  attained 

*  f^T'?^""  °1^  ^^^^^  accident  under  the 
roof  of  Madame  Deluc,  or  of  a  murder  perpe- 
trated,  m  the  thicket  at  the  Barriere  du  Roule  by 
a  lover,  or  at  least  by  an  intimate  and  secret 'as- 
sociate  of  the  deceased.  This  associate  is  of 
swarthy  complexion.  This  complexion,  the 
iiitch  in  the  bandage,  and  the  '  sailor's  knot ' 
with  which  the  bonnet-ribbon  is  tied,  point  to  a 
seaman.  H. J  companionship  with  the  deceased 
-a  gay  but  not  an  abject  young  girl— designates 
^m  as  above  the  grade  of  the  common  sailor 

fif%  i^?^^'"^,"^^  ^^  "^^ent  communica- 
lions  to  the  journals  are  much  in  the  way  of  cor- 
roboration. The  circumstance  of  the  first  elope- 
ment,  as  mentioned  by  Le  Mercurie,  tends  to 
blend  the  idea  of  this  seaman  with  that  of  the 
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*  naval  officer  '  who  is  first  known  to  have  led 
unfortunate  into  crime. 
^  "And  here,  most  fitly,  comes  the  consid 
tion  of  the  continued  absence  of  him  of  the  c 
complexion.  Let  me  pause  to  observe  that 
complexion  of  this  man  is  dark  and  swarl 
it  was  no  common  swarthiness  which  constiti 
the  sole  point  of  remembrance,  both  as  regj 
Valence  and  IMadame  Deluc.  But  why  is 
man  absent?  "Was  he  murdered  by  the  ga 
If  so,  why  are  there  only  traces  of  the  assj 
nated  girlf  The  scene  of  the  two  outrages 
naturally  be  supposed  identical.  And  wher 
his  corpse  ?  The  assassins  would  most  prob« 
have  disposed  of  both  in  the  same  way.  Bt 
may  be  said  that  this  man  lives,  and  is  detei 
from  making  himself  known,  through  dreac 
being  charged  with  the  murder.  This  con 
eration  might  be  supposed  to  operate  upon  ] 
now— at  this  late  period— since  it  has  been  gi 
in  evidence  that  he  was  seen  with  Marie,  bu 
would  have  had  no  force  at  the  period  of 
deed.  The  first  impulse  of  an  innocent  r 
would  have  been  to  announce  the  outrage,  • 
to  aid  in  identifying  the  ruffians.  This,°pGi 
would  have  suggested.  He  had  been  seen  y< 
the  girl.  He  had  crossed  the  river  with  hei 
an  open  ferryboat.  The  denoimcing  of  the 
sassins  would  have  appeared,  even  to  an  id 
the  surest  and  sole  means  of  relieving  himi 
from  suspicion..  We  cannot  suppose  him, 
the  night  of  the. fatal  Sunday,  both  innoe 
himself  and  incognizant  of  an  outrage  cc 
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mitted.    Yet  only  under  such  eircunistances  is 
It  possible  to  imagine  that  he  would  have  failed 
a'i^e,  m  the  denouncement  of  the  assassins    ' 

♦r,,*^?   w    l"?f^J'^*''^  °"^  o*  attaining  the 
truth?    We  shall  find  these  means  multiplying 
and  gathering  distinctness  as  we  proceed     Let 
us  sift  to  the  bottom  this  affair  of  the  first  "elope- 
n^nt.  ^Let  us  know  the  full  history  of  'the 
oftcer,    with  his  present  circumstances,  and  his 
whereabouts  at  the  precise  period  of  the  murder. 
Let  us  carefully  compare  with  each  other  the 
various   communications   sent   to    the   evening 
n^r*"'  ?,  ."^^'^^  *^^  object  was  to  inculpate  a 
gang     This  done,  let  us  compare  these  commu- 
meations   bo^h  as  regards  style  and  MS.,  with 
those  sent  to  the  morning  paper,  at  a  previous 

S  Af^M    '"'J'*'''^  '?  vehemently  upon  the 
Pinlt  of  Mennais.    And,  all  this  done;  let  us 

SwT,f  [^^^""^  .*Jlff   y^"°"^   communications 
with  the  known  MSS.  of  the  officer.    Let  us  en- 

aLT""  *°T?^«ertain  by  repeated  questionings  of 

Madame  Deluc  and  her  boys,  as  well  as  of  the 

nmnibus-driver,  Valence,  something  more  of  the 

personal  appearance  and  bearing  of  the  'man  of 

Sn  ^"'JP.?'^":  .  Q"^"eS'  skilfully  directed, 
)Mll  not  fail  to  eheit,  from  some  of  these  parties 
information  on  this  particular  point  (or  upon 
others)-mformation  which  the  parties  them- 
selves  may  not  even  be  aware  of  possessing. 
And  let  us  now  trace  the  boat  picked  up  by  the 

fl^^^^^U'^  °*  £""^'  «°^  ^^^^h  ^«s  removed 
from  the  barge-office,  without  the  cognizance  of 
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the  officer  in  attendanee,  and  without  the  r 
der,  at  some  period  prior  to  the  discovery  of 
corpse.  With  a  proper  caution  and  pers( 
ranee  we  shall  infallibly  trace  this  boat ;  for 
only  can  the  bargeman  who  picked  it  up  ideni 
it,  but  the  rudder  is  at  hand.  The  rudder  c 
sail  boat  would  not  have  been  abandoned,  w 
out  inquiry,  by  one  altogether  at  ease  in  hej 
And  here  let  me  pause  to  insinuate  a  questi 
There  was  no  advertisement  of  the  picking 
of  this  boat.  It  was  silently  taken  to  the  bar 
office  and  as  silently  removed.  But  its  ow 
or  employer— how  happened  he,  at  so  earh 
period  as  Tuesday  morning,  to  be  inform 
without  the  agency  of  advertisement,  of  the 
eality  of  the  boat  taken  up  on  Monday,  un] 
we  imagine  some  connection  with  the  navi 
some  personal  permanent  connection  leading 
cognizance  of  its  minute  interests — its  pe 
local  news? 

"In  speaking  of  the  lonely  assassin  draggi 
his  burden  to  the  shore,  I  have  already  si 
gested  the  probability  of  his  availing  hims 
of  a  boat.  Now  we  are  to  understand  tl 
Marie  Roget  was  precipitated  from  a  bo 
This  would  naturally  have  been  the  case.  7 
corpse  could  not  have  been  trusted  to  the  sh 
low  waters  of  the  shore.  The  peculiar  mai 
on  the  back  and  shoulders  of  the  victim  tell 
the  bottom  ribs  of  a  boat.  That  the  body  a^ 
found  without  weight  is  also  corroborative 
the  idea.  If  thrown  from  the  shore  a  weig 
would  have  been  attached.    "We  can  only  i 
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ccuBt  for  its  absencf  by  supposing  the  murderer 
to  have  neglected  the  precaution  of  supplyinc 
himself  with  it  before  pushing  off.    In  the  act 
of  consigning  the  corpse  to  the  water,  he  would 
miquestionably  have  noticed  his  oversight-    but 
then  no  remedy  would  have  been  at  hand.  '  Any 
nsk  would  have  been  preferred  to  a  return  to 
that  accursed  shore.    Having  rid  himself  of  his 
ghastly  charge,  the  murderer  would  have  has- 
tened  to   the   city.      There,    at   some   obscure 
wharf,  he  would  have  leaped  oq  land.    But  the 
boat—would  he  have  secured  it?     He  would 
have  been  in  too  great  haste  for  such  things  as 
Kcurmg  a  boat.    Moreover,  in  fastening  it  to 
the  wharf,  he  would  have  felt  as  if  securing  evi- 
dence against   himself.     His   natural   thought 
would  have  been  to  cast  from  him,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, all   that  had   held  connection   with   his 
crime.    He  would  not  only  have  fled  from  the 
wharf,  but  he  would  not  have  permitted  the  boat 
to  remain.    Assuredly  he  would  have  cast  it 
adrift.     Let   us  pursue   our  fancies.— In   the 
moming,  the  wretch  is  stricken  with  unutter- 
able  horror  at  firding  that  the  boat  has  been 
picked  up  and  detained  at  a  locality  which  he 
IS  m  the  daily  habit  of  frequenting— at  a  local- 
itj',  perhaps,  which  his  duty  compels  him  to 
frequent.     The  next  night,  without  daring  to 
ask  for  the  rudder,  he  removes  it.    Now  where 
IS  that  nidderless  boat?    Let  it  be  one  of  our 
firat    purposes    to    discover.     With    the    first 
glimpse  we  obtain  of  it,  the  dawn  of  our  success 

TV^^i^'     '^^  ^°**  ^^^^  ^^^®  ^'  ^^  « 
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rapidity  which  will  surprise  even  ourselves, 
him  who  employed  it  in  the  m'  Inight  of 
fatal   Sabbath.     Corroboration  will  rise  u] 
corroboration,  and  the  murderer  will  be  tracer 

[For  reasons  which  we  shall  not  specify, 
which  to  many  readers  will  appear  obvious, 
have  taken  the  liberty  of  here  omitting,  fr 
the  MSS.  placed  in  our  hands,  such  portion 
details   the   following    up   of    the    apparen 
slight  clew  obtained  by  Dupin.    We  feel  it 
visable  only  to  state,  in  brief,  that  the  result 
sired  was  brought  to  pass ;  and  that  the  Pref 
fulfilled  punctually,  although  with  reluctaii 
the  terms  of  his  compact  with  the  Chevali 
Mr.  Poe's  article  concludes  with  the  followi 
words. — Eds.*  J 

It  will  be  understood  that  I  speak  of  co 
cidences  and  no  more.  What  I  have  said  ab( 
upon  this  topic  must  suffice.  In  my  own  Ihn 
there  dwells  no  faith  in  praeter-nature.  'H 
Nature  and  its  God  are  tw<  .  no  man  who  tlur 
will  deny.  That  the  latter  creating  the  form 
can,  at  will,  control  or  inodify  it,  is  also  unqu 
tionable.  I  say  "at  will";  'for  the  question 
of  will,  and  not,  as  the  insanity  of  logic  has  i 
sumed,  of  power.  It  is  not  that  the  Deity  co 
not  modify  his  laws  bat  that  we  insult  him 
imagining  a  Possible  nen^ity  for  modificatid 
In  their  origin  these  laws  were  fashioned  to  ei 
brace  all  rontingencies  which  could  lie  in  t 
future.    With  God  »11  is  Now. 

•^  tJ»o  Magazine  in  w*ich  tb«  article  was  orlciaally  pi 
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I  repeat,  then,  that  I  speak  of  these  things 
only  as  of  coincidences.    And  further :  in  what 
I  relate  it  will  be  seen  that  between  the  fate 
of  the  unhappy  Sfary  Cecilia  Rogers,  so  far  as 
that  fate  is  kno^vn,  and  the  fate  of  one  Marie 
Ropet  up  to  a  certain  epoch  in  her  history,  there 
has  existed  a  parallel  in  the  contemplation  of 
whose  wonderful  exactitude  the  reason  becomes 
embarrassed.     I  say  all  this  will  be  seen.    But 
let  it  not  for  a  moment  be  supposed  that,  in 
proceedmpr  with  the  snd  narrative  of  Marie  from 
the  epoch  just  mentioned,  and  in  tracing  to  its 
denouement  the  mystery  which  enshrouded  her, 
it  IS  my  covert  design  to  hint  at  an  extension  of 
the  parallel,  or  even  to  suggest  that  the  measures 
adopted  in  Paris  for  the  discovery  of  the  assas- 
sin of  a  grisette,  or  measures  founded  in  any 
simile  ratiocination  would  produce  any  similar 
result. 

For,  in  respect  to  the  latter  branch  of  the  sup- 
position,  it  should  be  considered  that  the  most 
tnflmg  variation  in  the  facts  of  the  two  cases 
mipht  give  rise  to  the  most  important  miscalcu- 
lations, by  diverting  thoroughly  the  two  courses 
of  events;  very  much  as,  in  arithmetic,  an  error 
which,  in  Its  own  individuality,  mav  be  inappre- 
ciable, produces,  at  length,  by  dint  of  multipli- 
cation  at  all  points  of  iK  process,  a  result  enor- 
rnowsly  at  variance  mth  truth.  And,  in  regard 
to  the  fonner  branch,  we  must  not  fail  to  hold 
m  view  that  the  very  Calculus  of  Probabilities 
to  which  I  have  referred,  forbids  all  idea  of  the 
extension  of  the  paraUel,— forbids  it  with  a  posi- 
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tiveness  strong  and  decided  just  in  proport 

as  this  parallel  has  already  been  long-drawn  t 

exact.    This  is  one  of  those  anomalous  prop( 

tions  which,  seemingly  appealing  to  thought 

together  apart  from  the  mathematical,  is  yet  ( 

which  only  the  mathematician  can  fully  enl 

tain.    Nothing,  for  example,  is  more  diffic 

than  to  convince  the  merely  general  reader  tl 

the  fact  of  sixes  having  been  thrown  twice 

succession  by  a  player  at  dice,  is  sufficient  cai 

for  betting  the  largest  odds  that  sixes  will  not 

thrown  in  the  third  attempt.    A  suggestion 

this  effect  is  usually  rejected  by  the  intellect 

once.    It  does  not  appear  that  the  two  thro 

which  have  been  completed,  and  which  lie  n 

absolutely  in  the  Past,  can  have  influence  up 

the  throw  which  exists  only  in  the  Future.    1 

chance  for  throwing  six  seems  to  be  precisely 

it  was  at  any  ordinary  time — that  is  to  say,  si 

ject  only  to  the  influence  of  the  various  otl 

throws  which  may  be  made  by  the  d^ce.    A 

this^  is  a  reflection  which  appears  so  exceeding 

obvious  that  attempts  to  controvert  it  are  i 

ceived  more  frequently  with  a  derisive  sm 

than  with  any  thing  like  respectful  attentic 

The  error  here  involved — a  gross  error  redole 

of  mischief— I  cannot  pretend  to  expose  with 

the  limits  assigned  me  at  present;  and  with  t 

philosophical  it  needs  no  exposure.    It  may  1 

sufficient  here  to  say  that  it  forms  one  of  i 

infinite  series  of  mistakes  which  arise  in  tl 

path  of  Reason  through  her  propensity  for  see 

ing  truth  in  detail. 
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Nil  eaplentto  odtostus  acumlne  nimlo. — Seneca. 

At  Paris,  just  after  dark  one  gusty  evening 
in  the  autumn  of  18—,  I  was  enjoying  the  two- 
fold luxury  of  meditation  and  a  meerschaum,  in 
company  with  my  friend,  C.  Auguste  Dupin,  in 
his  little  back  library,  or  book-closet,  au  trois- 
itme,  No.  33  Rue  Dunot,  Faubourg  St.  Germain. 
For  one  hour  at  least  we  had  maintained  a  pro- 
found silence;    while  each,  to  any  casual  ob- 
server, might  have  seemed  intently  and  exclu- 
sively occupied  with  the  curling  eddies  of  smoke 
tihat  oppressed  the  atmosphere  of  the  chamber. 
For  myself,  however,  I  was  mentally  discussing 
certain  topics  which  had  formed  matter  for  con- 
versation between  us  at  an  earlier  period  of  the 
evening;   I  mean  the  affair  of  the  Rue  Morgue, 
and  the  mystery  attending  the  murder  of  Marie 
Roget.    I  looked  upon  it,  therefore,  as  some- 
thing of  a  coincidence,  when  the  door  of  our 
apartment  was  thrown  open  and  admitted  our 
old  acquaintance,  Monsieur  Q ^  the  Pre- 
fect of  the  Parisian  police. 

us 
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We  gave  him  a  hearty  welcome ;  for  there  wj 
nearly  half  as  much  of  the  entertaining  as  ( 
the  contemptible  about  the  man,  and  we  had  n 
seen  him  for  several  years.  We  had  been  si 
ting  in  the  dark,  and  Dupin  now  arose  for  tl 
purpose  of  lighting  a  lamp,  but  sat  down  agaii 
without  doing  so,  upon  G.  's  saying  that  he  ha 
called  to  consult  us,  or  rather  to  ask  the  opinio 
of  my  friend,  about  some  official  business  whic 
had  occasioned  a  great  deal  of  trouble. 

**If  it  is  any  point  requiring  reflection,"  ol 
served  Dupin,  as  he  forbore  to  enkindle  tli 
wick,  "we  shall  exaraine  it  to  better  purpose  i 
the  dark." 

"That  is  another  of  your  odd  notions,"  sai 
the  Prefect,  who  had  the  fashion  of  calling  ever, 
thing  "odd"  that  was  beyond  his  compreher 
sion,  and  thus  lived  amid  an  absolute  legion  o 
"oddities." 

"Very  true,"  said  Dupin,  as  he  supplied  hi 
visitor  with  a  pipe,  and  rolled  toward  him  j 
comfortable  chair. 

"And  what  is  the  difficulty  now?"  I  asked 
"Nothing   more    in   the    assassination    way 
hope?" 

"Oh,  no;  nothing  of  that  nati  -e.  The  fac 
is,  the  business  is  very  simple  indeed,  and  ] 
make  no  doubt  that  we  can  manage  is  sufficientlj 
well  ourselves;  but  then  I  thought  Dupin  woulc 
like  to  hear  the  details  of  it,  because  it  is  so  ex 
cessively  odd." 

"Simple  and  odd,"  said  Dupin. 

"Why,  yes;  and  not  exactly  that  either.    Th 


Mi 
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fact  is,  we  have  all  been  a  good  deal  puzzled  be- 
cause  the  affair  is  so  simple,  and  yet  baflBes  us 
altogether." 

"Perhaps  it  is  the  very  simplicity  of  the  thing 
which  puts  you  at  fault,"  said  my  friend. 

"What  nonsense  you  do  talk!"  replied  the 
Prefect,  laughing  heartily. 

"Perhaps  the  mystery  is  a  little  too  plain,** 
said  Dupin. 

"Oh,  good  heavens!  who  ever  heard  of  such 
an  idea?" 

"A  little  too  self-evident." 

"Ha!  ha!  ha!— ha!  ha!  ha!— ho!  ho!  hoi" 
roared  our  visitor,  profoundly     amused,  "oh 
Dupin,  you  will  be  the  death  of  me  yet!" 

"And  what,  aftci-  all,  is  the  matter  on  hand?" 
I  asked. 

"Why,  I  will  tell  you,"  replied  the  Prefect, 
as  he  gave  a  long,  steady,  and  contemplative 
puff,  and  settled  himself  in  his  chair.  "I  will' 
tell  you  in  a  few  words;  but,  before  I  begin,  let 
me  caution  you  that  this  is  an  affair  demand- 
ing the  greatest  secrecy,  and  that  I  should  most 
probably  lose  the  position  I  now  hold,  were  it 
known  that  I  confided  it  to  any  one." 

"Proceed,"  said  L 

"Or  not,"  said  Dupin. 

"Well,  then;  I  have  received  personal  infor- 
mation, from  a  very  high  quarter,  that  a  certain 
document  of  the  last  importance  has  been  pur- 
loined from  the  royal  apartments.  The  indi- 
vidual who  purloined  it  is  known;   this  beyond 
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a  doubt;  he  was  seen  to  take  it.     It  is  kn( 
also,  that  it  still  remains  in  his  possession.' 

'•How  is  this  known?"  asked  Dupin. 

"It  is  clearly  inferred,"  replied  the  Pre] 
"from  the  nature  of  the  document,  and  f 
the  non-appearance  of  certain  results  w] 
would  at  once  arise  from  its  passing  oui  of 
robber's  possession— that  is  to  say,  from  his 
ploying  it  as  he  must  design  in  the  end  to 
ploy  it." 

''Be  a  little  more  explicit,"  I  said. 

"Well,  I  may  venture  so  far  as  to  say  1 
the  paper  gives  its  holder  a  cc'i;ain  power  i 
certain  quarter  where  such  power  is  immeni 
valuable."  The  Prefect  was  fond  of  the  c 
of  diplomacy. 

"Still  I  do  not  quite  understand,"  said 
pin. 

"No?    Well;  the  disclosure  of  the  docum 
to  a  third  person,  who  shall  be  nameless,  wo 
bring  in  question  the  honor  of  a  personage 
most  exalted  station;      id  this  fact  gives 
holder  of  the  documei       a  ascendancy  over 
illustrious  personage  w.  .se  honor  and  peace 
so  jeopardized." 

"But  this  ascendancy,"  I  interposed,  "wo 
depend   upon   the   robber's  knowledf^e  of 
loser's  knowledge  of  the  robber.     Who  woi 
dare — " 

"The    thief,"    said    G.,    "is    the    Minis 

P »  '"'ho  dares  all  things,  those  unbecc 

mg  as  well  as  those  becoming  a  man.     1 
method  of  the  theft  was  not  less  ingenious  th 
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bold  The  document  In  question— a  letter,  to  be 
frank— had  been  received  by  the  personage 
robbed  while  alone  in  the  royal  houdoir.  Dur- 
ing its  perusal  she  was  suddenly  interrupted  by 
the  entrance  of  the  other  exalted  personage  from 
whom  especially  it  was  her  wish  to  conceal  it 
After  a  hurried  and  vain  endeavor  to  thrust  it 
in  a  drawer,  she  was  forced  to  place  it,  open  as 
it  was,  upon  a  table.  The  address,  however, 
was  uppermost,  and,  the  contents  thus  unex- 
posed,  the  letter  escaped  notice.  At  this  junc- 
ture enters  the  Minister  D .    His  lynx  eye 

immediately  perceives  the  paper,  recognizes  the 
handwriting  of  the  address,  observes  the  con- 
fusion of  the  personage  addressed,  and  fathoms 
her  secret.  After  some  business  transactions, 
hurried  through  in  his  ordinary  manner,  he  pro- 
duces  a  letter  somewhat  similar  to  the  one  in 
question,  opens  it,  pretends  to  read  it,  and  then 
places  It  m  close  juxtaposition  to  the  other. 
Again  he  converses,  'or  some  fifteen  minutes, 
upon  the  public  affairs.  At  length,  in  taking 
leave,  he  takes  also  from  the  table  the  letter  to 
which  he  had  no  claim.  Its  rightful  owner  saw, 
but,  of  course,  dared  not  call  attention  to  the 
act,  m  the  pres(  ^  of  the  third  personage  who 
stood  at  her  elbo  .  The  Minister  decamped; 
leaving  his  own  letter— one  of  no  importance— 
upon  the  table." 

"Here,  then,"  said  Dupin  to  me,  "you  have 
precisely  what  you  demand  to  make  the  ascend- 
ancy complete— the  robber's  knowledge  of  the 
loser  s  knowledge  of  the  robber." 


li 
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"Yes,"  replied  the  Prefect;  "and  the  poi 

thtis  attained  has,  for  some  months  past,  b 

wielded,  for  political  purposes,  to  a  very  d 

gerous  extent.     The  personage  robbed  is  m 

thoroughly  convinced  every  day,  of  the  nee 

sity  of  reclaiming  her  letter.    But  this,  of  coui 

cannot  be  done  openly.     In  fine,  driven  to  i 

spair,  she  has  committed  the  matter  to  me  " 

"Than  whom,"  said  Dupin,  amid  a  perf 

whirlwind  of  smoke,  "no  more  sagacious  ag( 

could,  I  supose,  be  derired,  or  even  imagined 

You  flatter  me,"  replied  the  Prefect;  "I 

It  IS  possible  that  some  such  opinion  may  ha 

been  entertained." 

*i,'7*.^^  clear,"  said  I,  "as  you  observe,  th 
tne  letter  is  still  in  the  possession  of  the  Mi 
ister;  since  it  is  this  possession,  and  not  ai 
employment  of  the  letter,  which  bestows  t 
power.  With  the  employment  the  power  d 
parts."  *^ 

"True  "said  G.;  "and  upon  this  convictic 
I  proceeded.  My  first  care  was  to  make  tho 
ough  search  of  the  Minister's  hotel;  and  he 
my  chief  embarrassment  lay  in  the  necessity  ( 
searching  without  his  knowledge.  Beyond  a 
thin^,  I  have  been  warned  of  the  danger  whic 
would  result  from  giving  him  reason  to  suspw 
our  design."  ^ 

"But,"  said  I,  "you  are  quite  au  fait  in  thos 
Investigations.  The  Parisian  police  have  don 
this  thing  often  before." 

**'^^'rif^^'\  ^°^  ^°^  *^^s  '•eason  I  did  not  de 
spair.    The  .habits  of  the  Minister  gave  me,  toe 
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a  great  advantage  He  is  frequently  absent 
from  home  all  night.  His  servants  are  by  no 
means  numerous.  They  sleep  at  a  distance  from 
their  master  s  apartment,  and,  being  chiefly 
Neapolitans,  are  readily  made  drunk.  I  have 
keys,  as  you  know,  with  which  I  can  open  any 

f7^\'"'  '^^r^  ^^^T'-  ^^^  three  montl^ 
8  mght  has  not  passed,  during  the  greater  part 
of  which  I  have  not  been  engaged,  personally,  in 

ransacking  the  D hotel.    My  honor  is  in- 

terested,  and,  to  mention  a  great  secret,  the 
reward  is  enonnous.  So  I  did  not  abandon  the 
search  until  I  haa  become  fully  satisfied  that  the 
thief  IS  a  more  astute  man  than  myself.  I  fancy 
that  I  have  investigated  every  nook  and  comer 
of  the  premises  in  which  it  is  possible  that  the 
paper  can  be  concealed." 

''But  is  it  not  possible,"  I  suggested,  "that 
although  the  letter  may  be  in  possession  of  the 
Mmister,  as  it  unquestionably  is,  he  may  have 
concealed  it  elsewhere  than  upon  his  own  prem- 
ises?"  *^ 

"This  is  barely  possible, "  said  Dupin.  "Tho 
present  peculiar  condition  of  affairs  at  court 
and  especiaUy  of  those  intrigues  in  which 
,T — : —  ^^  known  to  be  involved,  would  render 
the  instant  availability  of  the  document— its 
susceptibility  of  being  produced  at  a  moment's 
notic^-a  point  of  nearly  equal  importance  with 
Its  possession. " 

''Its    susceptibility    of    being    produced?" 
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"That  is  to  say,  of  being  destroyed,'* 
Dupin. 

"True,"  I  observed;   "the  paper  is  de 
then  upon  the  premises.    As  for  its  being  v 
the  person  of  the  Minister,  we  may  consider 
as  out  of  the  question." 

*  *  Entirely, ' '  said  the  Prefect.  "  He  has  1 
twice  waylaid,  as  if  by  footpads,  and  his  pei 
ngidly  searched  under  my  own  inspection." 

"You    might    have    spared    yourself 

trouble,"  said  Dupin.    "D ,  I  presum, 

not  altogether  a  fool,  and,  if  not,  must  have 
ticipated  these  waylayings,  as  a  matter 
course." 

"Not  altogether  a  fool,"  said  G.,  "but  t 
he  IS  a  poet,  which  I  take  to  be  only  one  reic 
from  a  fool." 

"True,"  said  Dupin,  after  a  long  i 
thoughtful  whiff  from  his  meerschaum,  ' 
though  I  have  been  guilty  of  certain  doggi 
myself."  ^* 

"Suppose  you  detail,"  said  I,  "the  parti 
lars  of  your  search. " 

"Why,  the  fact  is,  we  took  our  time,  and 
searched  everywhere.  I  have  had  long  expi 
ence  in  these  affairs.  I  took  the  entire  buildi 
room  by  room;  devoting  the  nights  of  a  wh 
week  to  each.  We  examined,  first,  the  fumiti 
of  each  apartment.  We  opened  every  possi 
drawer;  and  I  presume  you  know  that,  to 
properly  trained  police-agent,  such  a  thing  as 
secret'  drawer  is  impossible.  Any  man  is 
dolt  who  permits  a  'secret'  drawer  to  escape  h 
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in  a  search  of  this  kind.  The  thing  is  so  plain. 
There  is  a  certain  amount  of  bulk— of  space— to 
be  accounted  for  in  every  cabinet.  Then  we 
have  accurate  rules.  The  fiftieth  part  of  a  line 
could  not  escape  us.  After  the  cabinets  we  took 
the  chairs.  The  cushions  we  probed  with  the 
fine  long  needles  you  have  seen  me  employ. 
Prom  the  tables  we  removed  the  tops." 

"Why  so?" 

"Sometirnes  the  top  of  a  table,  or  other  simi- 
larly  arranged  piece  of  furniture,  is  removed  by 
the  person  wishing  to  conceal  an  article;  then 
the  leg  is  excavated,  the  article  deposited  within 
the  cavity,  and  the  top  replaced.  The  bottoms 
and  tops  of  bedposts  are  employed  in  the  same 
way." 

"But  could  not  the  cavity  be  detected  by 
sounding?"  I  asked. 

"By  no  means,  if,  when  the  article  is  de- 
posited, a  suflScient  wadding  of  cotton  be  placed 
around  it.  Besides,  in  our  case,  we  were  obliged 
to  proceed  without  noise." 

"But  you  could  not  have  removed— you  could 
not  have  taken  to  pieces  all  articles  of  furniture 
m  which  it  would  have  been  possible  to  make  a 
deposit  in  the  manner  you  mention.  A  letter 
may  be  compressed  into  a  thin  spiral  roll,  not 
diflfering  much  in  shape  or  bulk  from  a  large 
initting-needle,  and  in  this  form  it  might  be 
inserted  into  the  rung  of  a  chair,  for  example. 
You  did  not  take  to  pieces  all  the  chairs?" 

"Certainly  not;  but  we  did  better — we  ex- 
amined the  rungs  of  every  chair  in  the  hotel. 
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and,  indeed,  the  jointings  of  every  descripti 
of  furniture,  by  the  aid  of  a  most  powerful  r 
croscope.  Had  there  been  any  traces  of  rece 
dibturbance  we  should  not  have  failed  to  det< 
it  instantly.  A  single  grain  of  gimlet-dust,  i 
example,  would  have  been  as  obvious  as  ; 
apple.  Any  disorder  in  the  gluing — any  u 
usual  gaping  in  the  joints — ^would  have  sufBc 
to  insure  detection." 

"  I  presume  you  looked  to  the  mirrors,  I 
tween    the   boards   and   the   plates,    and   y 
probed  the  beds  and  the  bedclothes,  as  well 
the  curtains  and  carpets." 

**  That  of  course;  and  when  we  had  absolute 
completed  every  particle  of  the  furniture  in  tl 
way,  then  we  examined  the  house  itself,  "V 
divided  its  entire  surface  into  compartment 
which  we  numbered,  so  that  none  might  1 
missed;  then  we  scrutinized  each  individu 
square  inch  throughout  the  premises,  includii 
the  two  houses  immediately  adjoining,  with  tl 
microscope,  as  before.** 

"The  two  houses  adjoining!"  I  exclaime( 
"you  must  have  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble," 

"  We  had;  but  the  reward  offered  is  prodii 
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'*  You  include  the  grounds  about  the  houses  t 

"  All  the  grounds  are  paved  with  brick.    The 

gave  us  comparatively  little  trouble.    We  e: 

amined  the  moss  between  the  bricks,  and  foun 

it  undisturbed." 

**  You    looked    amon?    D 's    naners.    c 


course,  and  into  the  books  of  the  library !  " 
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"  Certainly;  we  opened  every  package  and 
parcel;  we  not  only  opened  every  book,  but  we 
turned  over  every  leaf  in  each  volume,  not  con- 
tenting ourselves  with  a  mere  shake,  according 
to  the  fashion  of  some  of  our  police  officers.  We 
also  measured  the  thickness  of  every  book-cot  er, 
with  the  most  accurate  admeasurement,  and  ap- 
plied to  each  the  most  jealous  scrutiny  of  the 
microscope.  Had  any  of  the  bindings  been  re- 
cently meddled  with,  it  would  have  been  utterly 
impossible  that  the  fact  should  have  escaped  ob- 
servation. Some  five  or  six  volumes,  just  from 
the  hands  of  the  binder,  we  carefully  probed, 
longitudinally,  with  the  needles." 

"  You  explored  the  floors  beneath  the  car- 
pets! " 

"  Beyond  doubt.    We  removed  every  carpe 
and  examined  the  boards  with  the  nucroscope." 

"  And  the  paper  on  the  waUsf  '* 

"Yes." 

*'  You  looked  into  the  cellars!  '* 

"We  did." 

"  Then,"  I  said,  "  you  have  been  making  a 
miscalculation,  and  the  letter  is  not  upon  the 
premises,  as  you  suppose." 

"  I  fear  you  are  right  there,"  said  the  Pre- 
fect. **  And  now,  Dupin,  what  would  you  ad- 
vise me  to  do!  " 

"To  make  a  thorough  research  of  the  prem- 


"  That  is  absolutely  needless,"  replied  Q . 

"  I  am  not  more  sure  that  I  breathe  than  I  am 
that  the  letter  is  not  at  the  hotel." 


1      ■      ! 
t    1.1 
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"  I  have  no  better  advice  to  pive  you,**  i 
Dupin.  "  Yon  have,  of  course,  an  accurate 
icription  of  the  lettei  T  " 

"Oh,  yes!  "—And  here  the  Prefect,  pro< 
mg  a  memorandum-book,  proceeded  to  r 
aloud  a  minute  account  of  the  internal,  and  e- 
cially  of  the  external  appearance  of  the  mis? 
document.  Soon  after  finiahinj?  the  perusal 
this  description,  he  took  his  departure,  more 
tirely  depressed  in  spirits  than  I  had  ever  kn( 
the  good  gentleman  before. 

In  about  a  month  afterward  he  paid  us 
other  visit,  and  found  us  occupied  very  nea 
as  before.    He  took  a  pipe  and  a  chair  and 
tered  into  some  ordinary  conversation.  At  len 
I  said: 

"Well,  but  G ,  what  of  the  purloined 

terT  I  presume  you  have  at  last  made  up  y( 
mmd  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  overrea 
mg  the  Minister  f  " 

"  Confound  him,  say  I—yes;  I  made  the 
examination,  however,  as  Dupin  suggested— 1 
It  was  all  labor  lost,  as  I  knew  it  would  be." 

"  How  much  was  the  reward  offered,  did  v 
say?  "asked  Dupin. 

"  Why,  a  very  great  deal— a  very  liberal 
ward— I  don't  like  to  say  how  much,  precise! 
but  one  thmg  I  mil  say,  that  I  wouldn't  mi 
giving  my  individual  check  for  fifty  thousai 
francs  to  any  one  who  could  obtain  me  that  Ii 
ter.  The  fact  is,  it  is  becoming  of  more  and  mo 
importance  every  day;  and  the  reward  has  bei 
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lately  doubled.     If  it  were  trebled,  however,  1 
could  do  no  more  than  I  have  done." 
"  Why,  yes,"  said  Dupin,  drawlingly  between 

the  whill's  of  his  meerschaum,  "  I  really think 

G »  you  have  not  exerted  yourself— to  the 

utmost  in  this  matter.    You  might— do  a  little 
more,  I  think,  eh?  " 
"  How? — in  what  wayt  " 
"  Why— puff,  puff— you  might— puff,  puff- 
employ  counsel  in  the  matter,  eh  f— puff,  puff, 
puff.    Do  you  remember  the  story  they  tell  of 
Abernethy?  " 
"No;  hang  Abernethy  I  " 
"To  be  sure!  hang  him  and  welcome.    But, 
once  upon  a  time,  a  certain  rich  miser  conceived 
the  design  of  spunging  upon  this  Aberntthy  for 
a  medical  opinion.    Getting  up,  for  this  purpose, 
an  ordinary  conversation  in  a  private  company, 
he  insinuated  his  case  to  the  physician,  as  that 
of  an  imaginary  individual. 

"  *  We  will  suppose,'  said  the  miser, '  that  his 
symptoms  are  such  and  such ;  now,  doctor,  what 
would  you  have  directed  him  to  take?  '  " 

Take!  '  said  Abernethy,  *  why,  take  advice, 
to  be  sure.'  " 

^^  "  But,"  said  the  Prefect,  a  little  discomposed, 
/  am  perfectly  willing  to  take  advice,  and  to 
pay  for  it.  I  would  really  give  fifty  thousand 
francs  to  any  one  who  would  aid  me  in  the 
matter." 

"In  that  case,"  replied    Dupin,  opening  a 
drawer,  and  producing  a  check-book,  "  you  may 
as  well  fill  me  up  a  check  for  the  amount  men- 
IV.  10 
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tioned.    When  you  have  signed  it,  I  will  hi 
you  the  letter." 

I  was  astounded.  The  Prefect  appeared  at 
lutely  thunder-stricken.  For  some  minutes 
remained  speechless  and  motionless,  looking 
credulously  at  my  friend  with  open  mouth,  a 
eyes  that  seemed  starting  from  their  socke 
then  apparently  recovering  himself  in  so 
measure,  he  seized  a  pen,  and  after  several  pau 
and  vacant  stares,  finally  filled  up  and  signe( 
check  for  fifty  thousand  francs,  and  handed 
across  the  table  to  Dupin.  The  latter  exa 
ined  it  carefully  and  deposited  it  in  his  pock 
book;  then,  unlocking  an  escritoire,  took  thei 
a  letter  and  gave  it  to  the  Prefect.  This  fui 
tionary  grasped  it  in  a  perfect  agony  '^f  j( 
opened  it  with  a  trembling  hand,  cast  'ai: 
glance  at  its  contents,  and  then  scrambling  a 
struggling  to  the  door,  rushed  at  length  imcei 
moniously  from  the  room  and  from  the  hou 
without  having  uttered  a  syllable  since  Dup 
had  requested  him  to  fill  up  the  check. 

When  he  had  gone,  my  friend  entered  in 
some  explanations. 

"  The  Parisian  police,"  he  said,  **  are  excee 
ingly  able  in  their  way.  They  are  perseverin 
ingenious,  cunning,  and  thoroughly  versed  in  tl 
knowledge  which  their  duties  seem  chiefly  to  d 

mand.  Thud,  when  G detailed  to  us  his  moi 

of  searching  the  premises  at  the  Hotel  D , 

felt  entire  confidence  in  his  having  made  a  sati 
factory  investigation— «>  far  as  his  labors  e 
tended." 
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\\  2-°  ^^^  ^  ^^  \&\iOTH  extended?  "  sai'd  I 
Yes,  '  said  Dupin.  "  The  measures  adopted 
were  not  only  the  best  of  their  kind,  but  carried 
out  to  absolute  perfection.  Had  the  letter  been 
deposited  within  the  range  of  their  search,  these 
fellows  would,  beyond  a  question,  have  found 

lb* 

I  merely  laughed— but  he  seemed  quite  serf- 
ous  in  all  that  he  said. 

"The  measures  then,"  he  continued,  "  were 
good  m  their  kind,  and  well  executed;  their  de- 
fect lay  m  their  being  inapplicable  to  the  case 
and  to  the  man.    A  certain  set  of  highly  in- 
genious resources  are,  with  the  Prefect,  a  sort 
of  Procrustean  bed,  to  which  he  forcibly  adapts 
his  designs.     But  he  perpetually  errs  by  being 
tec  deep  or  too  shallow  for  the  matter  in  hand- 
and  many  a  school-boy  is  a  better  reasoner  than 
\    I  knew  one  about  eight  years  of  age,  whose 
success  at  guessing  in  the  game  of  *  even  and 
odd    attracted  universal  admiration.    This  game 
IS  simple,    and  is  played  with    marbles.     One 
player  holds  in  his  hand  a  number  of  these  toys 
and  demands  of  another  whether  that  number 
IS  even  or  odd.    If  the  guess  is  right,  the  guesser 
wms  one;  if  wrong,  he  loses  one.     The  boy  to 
whom  I  allude  won  all  the  marbles  of  the  school. 
Ut  course  he  had  some  principle  of  guessing- 
and  this  lay  in  mere  observation  and  admeasure- 
ment of  the  astuteness  of  his  opponents     For 
example,  an  arrant  simpleton  is  his  opponent, 
and,  holding  up  his  closed  hand,  asks, '  Are  they 
even  or  odd?  '    Our  school-boy  replies,  *  Odd  * 
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and  loses;  but  upon  the  second  trial  he  wiz 
for  he  then  says  to  himself :  '  The  simpleton  hi 
them  even  upon  the  first  trial,  and  his  amou 
of  cunning  is  just  sufficient  to  make  him  ha 
them  odd  upon  the  second ;  I  will  therefore  gue 
odd  ' ; — ^he  guesses  odd,  and  wins.  Now,  with 
simpleton  a  degree  above  the  first,  he  would  ha 
reasoned  thus:  '  This  fellow  finds  that  in  tl 
first  instance  I  guessed  odd,  and,  in  the  secon 
he  will  propose  to  himself,  upon  the  first  ii 
pulse,  a  simple  variation  from  even  to  odd,  as  d 
the  first  simpleton;  but  then  a  second  thoug 
will  suggest  that  this  is  too  simple  a  variatio 
and  finally  he  will  decide  upon  putting  it  ev( 
as  before.  I  will  therefore  guess  even  *; — ] 
guesses  even,  and  wins.  Now  this  mode  of  re 
soning  in  the  school-boy,  whom  his  fello\ 
termed  '  lucky,' — ^what,  in  its  last  analysi 
is  itf  " 

"  It  is  merely,"  I  said,  "  an  identification  ( 
the  reasoner's  intellect  with  that  of  his  opp 
nent." 

"  It  is,"  said  Dupin;  "  and,  upon  inquirir 
of  the  boy  by  what  means  he  effected  tl 
thorough  identification  in  which  his  success  eoi 
sisted,  I  received  answer  as  follows:  *  When 
wish  to  find  out  how  wise,  or  how  stupid,  or  ho 
good,  or  how  wicked  is  any  one,  or  what  are  h 
thoughts  at  the  moment,  I  fashion  the  expre 
sion  of  my  face,  as  accurately  as  possible,  in  a 
cordance  with  the  expression  of  his,  and  th« 
wait  to  see  what  thoughts  or  sentiments*  arise  i 
my  mind  or  heart,  as  if  to  match  or  correspon 
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with  the  expression. '  This  response  of  the  school- 
boy lies  at  the  bottom  of  all  the  spurious  pro- 
fundity which  has  been  attributed  to  Rochefou- 
cauld, to  La  Bougive,  to  Machiavelli,  and  to 
Campanella. " 

"And  the  identification,"  I  said,  "of  the 
reasoner's  intellect  with  that  of  his  opponent, 
depends,  if  I  understand  you  aright,  upon  the 
accuracy  with  which  the  opponent's  intellect  is 
admeasured." 

"  For  its  practical  value  it  depends  upon 
this,"  replied  Dupin;  "  and  the  Prefect  and  his 
cohort  fail  so  frequently,  first  by  default  of  this 
identification,  and,  secondly,  by  ill-admeasure- 
ment, or  rather  through  non-admeasurement,  of 
the  intellect  with  which  they  are  engaged.  They 
consider  only  their  own  ideas  of  ingenuity ;  and, 
in  searching  for  anything  hidden  advert  only  to 
the  modes  in  which  they  would  have  hidden  it. 
They  are  right  in  this  much— that  their  own 
mgenuity  is  a  faithful  representative  of  that  of 
the  mass;  but  when  the  cunning  of  the  individ- 
ual felon  is  diverse  in  character  from  their  own, 
the  felon  foils  them,  of  course.  This  always  hap- 
pens when  it  is  above  their  own,  and  very  usually 
when  it  is  below.  They  have  no  variation  of 
principle  in  their  investigations;  at  best,  when 
urged  by  some  unusual  emergency — by  some  ex- 
traordinary reward — they  extend  or  exaggerate 
their  old  modes  of  practice,  without  touching 
their  principles.    What,  for  example,  in  this  case 

of  D ,  has  been  done  to  vary  the  principle 

of  action?    What  is  all  this  boring,  and  probing, 
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and  sounding,  and  scrutinizing  with  the  mic 

scope,  and  dividing  the  surface  of  the  build 

into  registered  square  inches — ^what  is  it  all 

an  exaggeration   of  the  application  of  the  ^ 

principle  or  set  of  principle  of  search,  wh 

are  based  upon  the  one  set  of  notions  regard 

human  ingenuity,  to  which  the  Prefect,  in 

long  routine  of  his  duty,  has  been  accustom* 

Do  you  not  see  he  has  taken  it  for  granted  tl 

all  men  proceed  to  conceal  a  letter,  not  exac 

in  a  gimlet-hole  bored  in  a  chair-leg,  but,  at  le; 

in  some  out-of-the-way  hole  or  comer  sugj^es 

by  the  same  tenor  of  thought  which  would  ui 

a  man  to  secrete  a  letter  in  a  gimlet-hole  boi 

in  a  ehair-leg?    And  do  you  not  see  also  tl 

such    recherches    nooks    for    concealment    i 

adapted  only  for  ordinary  occasions,  and  woi 

be  adopted  only  by  ordinary  intellects;  for, 

all  eases  of  concealment,  a  disposal  of  the  arti 

concealed— a  disposal   of  it   in   this  rechen 

manner, — is  in  the  very  first  instance,  presun 

ble  and  presumed;  and  thus  its  discovery  ( 

pends,  not  at  all  upon  the  acumen,  but  al 

gether  upon  the  mere  care,  petienee,  and  deti 

mination  of  the  seekers;  and  where  the  caso 

of  importance— or,  what  amounts  to  the  sai 

thing  in  the  political  eyes,  when  the  reward  is 

magnitude, — the  qualities  in  question  have  ncv 

been  known  to  fail.    You  will  now  understai 

what  I  meant  in  suggesting  that,  had  the  pi 

loined  letter  been  hidden  anywhere  within  t 

limits  of  the    Prefect's  examination — in    oth 

words,  had  the  principle  of  its  concealment  bei 
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comprehended  within  the  principles  of  the  Pre- 
fect— its  discovery  would  have  been  a  matter 
altogether  beyond  question.  This  functionary, 
however,  has  been  thoroughly  mystified ;  and  the 
remote  source  of  his  defeat  lies  in  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  Minister  is  a  fool,  because  he  has 
acquired  renown  as  a  poet.  All  fools  are  poets ; 
this  the  Prefect  feels;  and  he  is  merely  guilty  of 
a  non  distributio  medii  in  thence  inferring  that 
all  poets  are  fools." 

"But  is  this  really  the  poet?"  I  asked. 
"There  are  two  brothers,  I  know;  and  both 
have  attained  reputation  in  letters.  The  Min- 
ister I  believe  has  written  learnedly  on  the  Dif- 
ferential Calculus.  He  is  a  mathematician,  and 
no  poet." 

"  You  are  mistaken;  I  know  him  well;  he  is 
both.  As  poet  and  mathematician,  he  would 
reason  well;  as  mere  mathematician,  he  could 
not  have  reasoned  at  all,  and  thus  would  have 
been  at  the  mercy  of  the  Prefect." 

"  You  surprise  me,"  I  said,  "  by  these  opin- 
ions, which  have  been  contradicted  by  the  voice 
of  the  world.  You  do  not  mean  to  set  at  naught 
the  well-digested  idea  of  centuries.  The  mathe- 
matical reason  has  long  been  regarded  as  the  rea- 
son par  excellence." 

'"  II  y  a  €i  parier,*  "  replied  Dupin,  quoting 
from  Chamfort,  "  *  que  toute  idee  publigue, 
touie  convention  regue,  est  une  sottise,  car  elle 
a^^nvenue  au  plus  grand  nomhre.*  The  mathe- 
maticians, I  grant  you,  have  done  their  best  to 
promulgate  the  popular  error  to  which  you  al- 
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lude,  and  which  is  none  the  less  an  error  for 
promulgation  as  truth.  With  an  art  worthj 
better  cause,  for  example,  they  have  insinuai 
the  term  '  analysis  '  into  application  to  algeb 
The  French  are  the  originators  of  this  particu 
deception;  but  if  a  term  is  of  any  importai 
— if  words  derive  any  value  from  applicabil 
— then  '  analysis  '  conveys  *  algebra  '  about 
much  as,  in  Latin '  ambitus  '  implies  *  ambitio 
*  religio  * '  religion, '  or  '  homines  honesti '  a  ; 
of  honorable  men." 

"  You  have  a  quarrel  on  hand,  I  see,"  said 
**  with  some  of  the  algebraists  of  Paris:  but  pi 
ceed." 

"  I   dispute   the  availability,   and   thus  t 
value,  of  that  reason  which  is  cultivated  in  a 
especial  form  other  than  the  abstractly  logic 
I  dispute,  in  particular,  the  reason  educed 
mathematical  study.     The  mathematics  are  t 
science  of  form  and  quantity ;  mathematical  r( 
soning  is  merely    logic  applied  to  observatii 
upon  form  and  quantity.    The  great  error  li(^s 
supposing  that  even  the  truths  of  what  is  call 
pure  algebra  are  abstract  or  general  truths.  Ai 
this  error  is  so  egregious  that  I  am  confoundi 
at  the  universality  with  which  it  has  been  i 
ceived.    Mathematical  axioms  are  not  axioms 
general  truth.  What  is  true  of  relation — of  for 
and  quantity — is  often  grossly  false  in  regard 
morals,  for  example     In  this  latter  science  it 
very  usually  ttwtrue  that  the  aggregated  par 
are  equal  to  the  whole.    In  chemistry  also  tl 
axiom  fails.    In  the  consideration  of  motive 
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fails;  for  two  motives,   each  of  a  given  value, 
have  not,  necessarily,  a  value  when  united,  equal 
to  the  sum  of  their  values  apart.    There  are  nu- 
merous other  mathematical  truths  which  are  only 
truths  withm    the  limits  of  relation.     But  the 
mathematician   argues  from  his  finite   truths, 
through  habit,  as  if  they  were  of  an    bsolutely 
general  applicability— as  the  world  iudeed  im- 
ffoes  them  to  be.    Bryant,  in  his  very  learned 
Mythology,'  mentions  an  analogous  source  of 
error,  when  he  says  that  '  although  the  pagan 
fables  are  not  believed,  yet  we  forget  ourselvos 
contmually,  and  make  inferences  from  them  as 
existmg  realities.'     With  the  algebraists,  how- 
ever,  who  are  pagans  themselves,  the  '  pa^^an 
fables     are   believed,   and  the   inferences   are 
made,  not  so  much  through  lapse  of  memoiy  as 
through  an  unaccountable  addling  of  the  brains 
In  short,  I  never  yet  encountered  the  mere  math- 
ematician  who  could  be   trusted  out  of   equal 
roots,  or  one  who  did  not  clandestinely  hold  it 
as  a  point  of  his  faith  that  x^  +  px  was  abso- 
lutely  and  unconditionally  equal  to  q.    Say  to 
one  of  these  gentlemen,  by  way  of  experiment, 
II  you  please,  that  you  believe  occasions  may  oc- 
cur  where  z^  +  px  is  not  altogether  equal  to  q, 
anrt,  havmg   made  him  understand  what  vou 
mean,  get  out  of  his  reach  as  speedily  as  conven- 
lent,  for,  beyond  doubt,  he  will  endeavor  to  knock 
you  down. 

"  I  mean  to  say,'*  continued  Dupin,  while  I 
??u  ^1.]?"^^^*^  at  his  last  observations,  "  that 
II  the  Minister  had  been  no  more  than  a  mathe- 
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matictan,  the  Prefect  would  have  been  under 
necessity  of  giving  me  this  check.  I  knew  hi 
however,  as  both  mathematician  and  poet,  a 
my  measures  were  adapted  to  his  capacity,  w 
reference  to  the  circumstances  by  which  he  v 
surrounded.  I  knew  him  as  a  courtier,  too,  a 
as  a  bold  intriguant.  Such  a  man,  I  considen 
could  not  fail  to  be  aware  of  the  ordinary  poli 
cal  modes  of  action.  He  could  not  have  failed 
anticipate — and  events  have  proved  that  he  c 
not  fail  to  anticipate — the  waylayings  to  whi 
he  was  subjected.  He  must  have  foreseen,  I  : 
fleeted,  the  secret  investigations  of  his  premis 
His  frequent  absences  from  home  at  night,  whi 
were  hailed  by  the  Prefect  as  certain  aids  to  i 
success,  I  regarded  only  as  ruses,  to  afford  c 
portunity  for  thorough  search  to  the  police,  ai 
thus  the  sooner  to  impress  them  with  the  conv 

tion  to  which  G ,  in  fact,  did  finally  arrive 

the  conviction  that  the  letter  was  not  upon  t 
premises.  I  felt,  also,  that  the  whole  train 
thought,  which  I  was  at  some  pains  in  detaihi 
to  you  just  now,  concerning  the  invariable  pri 
ciple  of  political  action  in  searches  for  artiej 
concealed— I  felt  that  this  whole  train  of  thoug 
would  necessarily  pass  through  the  mind  of  t 
Minister.  It  would  imperatively  lead  him  to  (i 
spise  all  the  ordinary  nooks  of  concealment.  I 
could  not,  I  reflected,  be  so  weak  as  not  to  s 
that  the  most  intricate  and  remote  recess  of  1 
hotel  would  be  as  open  as  his  commonest  clos€ 
to  the  eyes,  to  the  probes,  to  the  gimlets,  and 
the  microscopes  of  the  Prefect.    I  saw,  in  fin 
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that  he  would  be  driven,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
to  nmpltctty,  if  not  deUberately  induced  to  it  as 
a  matter  of  choice.  You  will  remember,  perhaps 
how  desperately  the  Prefect  laughed  when  I  suj?- 
gested,  upon  our  first  interview,  that  it  was  just 
possible  this  mystery  troubled  him  so  much  on 
account  of  its  being  so  very  self  evident. " 

"  Ym,"  said  I,  "  I  remember  his  merriment 
well.  I  really  thought  he  would  have  fallen  into 
convulsions." 

^^  "The   material    world,"   continued   Dupin, 
abounds  with  very  strict  analogies  to  the  im- 
material ;  and  thus  some  color  of  truth  has  been 
given  to  the  rhetorical  dogma,  that  metaphor,  or 
smiile,  may  be  made  to  strengthen  an  argument 
as  well  as  to  embellish  a  description.    The  prin- 
ciple  of  the  vis  inertiw,  for  example,  seems  to  be 
identical  in  physics  and  metaphysics.    It  is  not 
more  true  in  the  former,  that  a  large  body  is  with 
more  difficulty  set  in  motion  than  a  smaller  one, 
and  that  its  subsequent  momentum  is  commen- 
surate with  this  difficulty,  than  it  is,  in  the  lat- 
ter,  that  intellects  of  the  vaster  capacity,  while 
more  forcible,  more  constant,  and  more  eventful 
m  their  movements  than  those  of  inferior  grade 
are  yet  the  less  readily  moved,  and  more  embar' 
rassed,  and  full  of  hesitation   in  the  first  few 
steps  of  their  progress.    Again:  have  you  ever 
noticed  which  of  the  street  signs,  over  the  shop 
doors,  are  the  most  attractive  of  attention!  " 

I  have  never  given  the  matter  a  thought." 
I  said.  ' 

"  There  ia  a  game  of  puzzles,"  he  resumed, 
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"  which  is  played  upon  a  map.  One  party  play> 
ing  requires  another  to  find  a  given  word — th( 
name  of  town,  river,  state,  or  empire — any  word, 
in  short,  upon  the  motley  and  perplexed  surf  act 
of  the  chart.  A  novice  in  the  game  general  I  \ 
seeks  to  embarrass  his  opponents  by  giving  them 
the  most  minutely  lettered  names ;  but  the  adepi 
selects  such  words  as  stretch,  in  large  characters 
from  one  end  of  the  chart  to  the  other.  These 
like  the  over-largely  lettered  signs  and  placai  ..i 
of  the  street,  escape  observation  by  dint  of  beinji 
excessively  obvious;  and  here  the  physical  over 
sight  is  precisely  analogous  with  the  moral  in 
apprehension  by  which  the  intellect  suffers  tc 
pass  unnoticed  those  considerations  which  are  toe 
obtrusively  and  too  palpably  self-evident.  Bui 
this  is  a  point,  it  appears,  somewhat  above  oi 
beneath  the  understanding  of  the  Prefect.  Hi 
never  once  thought  it  probable,  or  possible,  thai 
the  minister  had  deposited  the  letter  immedi 
ately  beneath  the  nose  of  the  whole  world  by  waj 
of  best  preventing  any  portion  of  that  work 
from  perceiving  it.        i 

"But  the  more  I  reflect  upon  the  daring 
dashing,     and     discriminating     ingenuity    oi 

D ;  upon  the  fact  that  the  document  mus 

always  have  been  a\  hand,  if  he  intended  to  u» 
it  to  good  purpose;  and  upon  the  decisive  evi 
dence,  obtained  by  the  Prefect,  that  it  was  no 
hidden  within  the  limits  of  that  dignitary's  or 
dinary  search — the  more  satisfied  I  became  that 
to  conceal  this  letter,  the  Minister  had  resorte( 
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to  the  comprehensive  and  sagacious  expedient 
of  not  attempting  to  conceal  it  at  all. 

"Full  of  these  ideas,  I  prepared  myself  with 
8  pair  of  green  ctpectacles,  and  called  one  fine 
morning,  quite  by  accident,  at  the  Ministerial 

hotel.     I  found  D at  home,  yawning, 

lounging,  and  dawdling,  as  usual,  and  pretend- 
ing to  be  in  the  last  extremity  of  ennui.  He  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  really  energetic  human  being 
now  alive — but  that  is  only  when  nobody  sees 
him. 

"To  be  even  with  him,  I  complained  of  my 
weak  eyes,  and  lamented  the  necessity  of  the 
spectacles,  under  cover  of  which  I  cautiously 
and  thoroughly  surveyed  the  whole  apartment, 
while  seemingly  intent  only  upon  the  convorsa- 
tiou  of  my  host. 

"I  paid  especial  attention  to  a  large  writing- 
table  near  which  he  sat,  and  upon  which  lay 
confusedly,  some  miscellaneous  letters  and  other 
papers,  with  one  or  two  musical  instruments  and 
a  few  books.  Here,  however,  after  a  long  and 
very  deliberate  scrutiny,  I  saw  nothing  to  excite 
particular  suspicion. 

"At  length  my  eyes,  in  going  the  circuit  of 
the  room,  fell  upon  a  trumper>  filigree  card- 
rack  of  pasteboard,  that  hung  d singling  by  a 
dirty  blue  ribbon,  from  a  little  hr^aa  knob  just 
beneath  vhe  middle  of  the  mantel-piece.  In  this 
rack,  which  had  three  or  four  compartments, 
were  five  or  six  visiting  cards  and  a  solitary 
letter.  This  last  was  much  soiled  and  crumpled. 
It  was  torn  nearly  in  two  across  the  middle — as 
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if  a  design,  in  the  first  instance,  to  tear  it  e 
tirely  up  as  worthless,  had  been  altered  or  stay- 
in  the  second.    It  had  a  large  black  seal,  bearii 

the  D — • cipher  very  conspicuously,  and  w 

addressed,   in   a   diminutive   female   hand, 

D ,  the  Minister,  himself.    It  was  thn- 

carelessly,  and  even,  as  it  seemed,  contempt 
ously,  into  one  of  the  uppermost  divisions  of  t' 
rack. 

"No  sooner  had  I  glanced  at  this  letter  than 
concluded  it  to  be  that  of  which  I  was  in  searc 
To  be  sure,  it  was,  to  all  appearance,  radical 
different  from  the  one  of  which  the  Prefect  hi 
read  us  so  minute  a  description.    Here  the  se 

was  large  and  black,  with  the  D ciphe 

there  it  was  small  and  red,  with  the  ducal  arr 

of  the  S family.    Here,  the  address, 

the  Miuister,  was  diminutive  and  femiuin 
there  the  superscription,  to  a  certain  royal  pe 
sonage,  was  markedly  bold  and  decided ;  the  si 
alone  formed  a  point  of  correspondence.  Bi 
then,  the  radicahiess  of  these  differences,  whii 
was  excessive;  ehe  dirt;  the  soiled  and  toi 
condition  of  the  paper,  so  inconsistent  with  tl 

true  methodical  habits  of  D — ,  and  so  su 

gestive  of  a  design  to  delude  the  beholder  in 
an  idea  of  the  worthlessness  of  the  document  ;■ 
these  things,  together  with  the  hyper-obtrusi 
situation  of  this  document,  full  in  the  view 
every  visitor,  and  thus  exactly  in  accordan 
with  the  conclusions  to  which  I  had  previous 
arrived;  these  things,  I  say,  were  strongly  cu 
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roborative  of  Buspicion,  in  one  who  came  with 
the  intention  to  suspect. 

"I  protracted  my  visit  as  long  as  possible, 
and,  Vfh^le  I  maintained  a  most  animated  dis- 
cussir  '  .»i  the  Minister,  upon  a  topic  which  I 
kne.    :\  'll  uad  n<'ver  failed  to  interest  and  excite 


ntion  really  riveted  upon 
imination,  I  committed  to 
ppearance  and  arrange- 
also  fell,  at  length,  upon 
-  at  rest  whatever  trivial 
entertained.     In  scrutiniz- 


hi-, 

t>       •  Af-C.       ";.   t^I,  .. 

'' r     f  ■  '    IS.'  i'.i^mn 

..-n').   ,    jiijht  '.ace 

.XI,,  L  •  .  i  -  of  the  paper,  I  observed  them  to 
L'^  1:0  .  ..r/'r'  than  seemed  necessary.  They 
presinit  .1  <;.e  ^  ->k<  n  appearance  which  is  mani- 
festel  ^  r. '.  a  stif  paper,  having  been  once 
folded  uiiu  pressed  with  a  folder,  is  refolded  in 
a  reversed  direction,  in  the  same  creases  or  edges 
which  had  formed  the  original  fold.  This  dis- 
covery was  sufficient.  It  was  clear  to  me  that 
the  letter  had  been  turned  as  a  glove,  i:  .side  out, 
re-dire<ited  and  resealed.  I  bade  the  Minister 
pood-moming,  and  took  my  departure  at  once, 
leaving  a  gold  snuff-box  upon  the  table. 

"The  next  morning  I  called  for  the  snuff-box, 
when  we  resumed,  quite  eagerly,  the  conversa- 
tion of  the  preceding  day.  While  thus  engaged, 
however,  a  loud  report,  as  if  of  a  pistol,  was 
heard  immediately  beneath  the  windows  of  the 
hotel,  and  was  succeeded  7  a  series  of  fearful 
screams,  and  the  shouting,  of  a  terrified  mob. 

D rushed  to  a  casement,  threw  it  open, 

and  looked  out.    In  the  meantime  I  stepped  to 


r^  ? 


£.2 
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the  cfl id-rack,  took  the  letter,  put  it  in  : 
pocket,  and  replaced  it  by  a  facsimile,  (so  far 
regards  externals)  which  I  had  carefully  p 

pared  at  my  lodgings — imitating  the  D 

cipher,  very  readily,  by  means  of  a  seal  fonr 
of  bread. 

"The  disturbance  in  the  street  had  been  oc 
sioned  by  the  frantic  behavior  of  a  man  witl 
musket.    He  had  fired  it  among  a  crowd 
women  and  children.    It  proved,  however, 
have  been  without  ball,  and  the  fellow  was  si 
fered  to  go  his  way  as  a  lunatic  or  a  dininka 

When  he  had  gone,  D came  from  the  w 

dow,  whither  I  had  followed  him  immediati 
upon  securing  the  object  in  view.  Soon  aft 
ward  I  bade  him  farewell.  The  pretended  lui 
tic  was  a  man  in  my  own  pay." 

"But  what  purpose  had  you,"  I  asked,  ' 
replacing  the  letter  by  a  facsimile  f  Would 
not  have  been  better,  at  the  first  visit,  to  ha 
seized  it  openly,  and  departed?" 

"D ,"  replied  Dupin,  "is  a  despen 

man,  and  a  man  of  nerve.  His  hotel,  too, 
not  without  attendants  devoted  to  his  interes 
Had  I  made  the  wild  attempt  you  suggest, 
might  never  have  left  the  Ministerial  preset 
alive.  The  good  people  of  Paris  might  ha 
heard  of  me  no  more.  But  I  had  an  obji 
apart  from  these  cou;iiderations.  You  know  i 
political  prepossessions.  In  this  matter,  I  i 
as  a  partisan  of  the  lady  concerned.  For  eigl 
een  months  the  Minister  has  had  her  in  1 
power.    She  has  now  him  in  hers — since,  bei 


II 
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nnaware  that  the  letter  is  not  in  his  possession 
he  will  proceed  with  his  exactions  aa  if  it  was 
Thus  wall  he  inevitably  commit  himself,  at  once, 
to  his  political  destruction.  His  downfall,  too 
will  not  be  more  precipitate  than  awkward.  It 
u  all  very  well  to  talk  about  the  facilis  descensus 
Avernt;  but  in  all  kinds  of  climbing,  as  Cata- 
lan! said  of  smging,  it  is  far  more  easy  to  get 
up  than  to  come  down.  In  the  present  instance 
I  have  no  sympathy— at  least  no  pity— for  him 
who  descends.  He  is  that  monstrum  horren^ 
dum,  an  unprincipled  man  of  genius.  I  confess, 
however,  that  I  should  like  very  well  to  know 
'  ^I^'^^  character  of  his  thoughts,  when,  be- 
mg  defied  by  her  whom  the  Prefect  terms  'a 
certain  personage,'  he  is  reduced  to  opening  the 
letter  which  I  left  for  him  in  the  card  rack  " 
il^'y  did  you  put  any  thing  particular  in 

"my--it  did  not  seem  altogether  right  to 
leave  the  mtenor  blank-that  would  have  been 
msulting.  p-— — ,  at  Vienna  once,  did  me  an 
evil  turn  which  I  told  him.  quite  good-huraored- 
ly,  that  I  should  remember.  So,  as  I  knew  he 
would  feel  some  curiosity  in  regard  to  the  iden- 
tity of  the  person  who  had  outwitted  him,  I 
thought  It  a  pity  not  to  give  him  a  clew.  He  is 
well  acquainted  with  my  MS.,  and  I  just  copied 
into  the  middle  of  the  blank  sheet  the  words— 

"'"a-ii  -.«.*  ^.     ~~^V}^  -leweln  si  funeate, 

8  II  n  Mt  dlgne  d'Atrte.  est  dlgne  de  Thyeste.' 

They  are  to  be  found  in  Cr^billon's  'Atr6e.' ' 
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[PnbliBhed  in  Godey's  Lady's  Book,  November,  1844.] 


I  WILL  now  play  the  CEdipus  to  the  Rattl( 
borough  enigma.  I  will  expound  to  you — as 
alone  can — the  secret  of  the  enginery  that  cl 
fected  the  Rattleborough  miracle — the  one,  tli 
true,  the  adnu ..ed,  the  undisputed,  the  indispi 
table  miracle,  vhich  put  a  definite  end  to  inf 
delity  amonjr  the  Rattleburghers  and  converte 
to  the  orthodox  of  the  grandames  all  the  carna 
minded  who  had  ventured  to  be  skeptical  befon 

This  event — which  I  should  be  sorry  to  dis 
cuss  in  a  tone  of  unsuitable  levity — occurred  i 
the  summer  of  18 — .  Mr,  Barnabas  Shuttk 
worthy — one  of  the  wealthiest  and  most  respoti 
able  citizens  of  the  borough — had  been  missin 
for  several  days  under  circumstances  which  guv 
rise  to  suspicion  of  foul  play.  Mr.  Shuttle 
worthy  had  set  out  from  Rattleborough  ver 
early  one  Saturday  morning,  on  horseback,  wit 
the  avowed  intention  of  proceeding  to  the  cit 

of ,  about  fifteen  miles  distant,  and  of  n 

turning  the  night  of  the  same  day.  Two  hour 
after  his  departure,  however,  his  horse  retunie 
without  him,  and  without  the  saddle-bags  whic 
had  been  strapped  on  his  back  at  starting.  Th 
animal  was  wounded,  too,  and  covered  wit 
mud.    These  circumstances  naturally  gave  ris 

IN 
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to  much  alarm  among  the  friends  of  the  missing 

^^°L*^'^^.'''^^^^*  "^^^  ^''^"d.  on  Sunday  mom- 
ing,  that  he  had  not  yet  made  his  appearance, 
the  whole  borough  arose  en  masse  to  go  and 
look  for  his  body. 

The  foremost  and  most  energetic  in  institut- 
ing this  search  was  the  l)osom  fri.'nd  of  Mr 
Shuttleworthy-a  Mr.  Charles  Goodfellow  or" 
as  he  was  universally  called,  "Charley  Good- 
fellow,  or  "Old  Charley  Goodfellow.''  Now 
whether  it  is  a  marvellous  coincidence,  or 
whether  It  is  that  the  name  itself  ha.s  an  im- 
perceptible effect  upon  the  character,  I  have 
never  yet  been  able  to  ascertain ;  but  the  fact  is 
unquestionable,  that  there  never  yet  was  anv 
person  named  Charles  who  was  not  an  open 
manly,  honest,  good-natured,  and  frank-hearted 
lellow,  with  a  rich,  clear  voice,  that  did  you 
good  to  hear  it,  and  an  eye  that  looked  you  al- 
ways  straight  in  the  face,  as  much  as  to  sav 

I  have  a  clear  conscience  myself,  am  afraid 
ot  no  man,  and  am  altogether  above  doing  a 
mean  action."  And  thus  all  the  hearty,  care- 
less,  walking  gentlemen"  of  the  stage  are  very 
certain  to  be  called  Charles. 

Now,  "Old  Charley  Goodfellow."  although 
he  had  been  m  Rattleborough  not  longer  than 
«x  months  or  thereabouts,  and  although  nobody 
knew  any  thing  about  him  b-fore  he  came  to 
settle  m  the  neighborhood,  had  experienced  no 
difficulty  in  the  world  in  making  the  aequaint- 
Ti  J^l  *^®  J^Pectable  people  in  the  bor- 
ough.   Not  a  man  of  them  but  would  have  taken 
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his  bare  word  for  a  thousand  at  any  momei] 
and  as  for  the  women,  there  is  no  saying  wh 
they  would  not  have  done  to  oblige  him.  A] 
all  this  came  of  his  having  been  christen 
Charles,  and  of  his  possessing,  in  consequen( 
that  ingenuous  face  which  is  proverbially  t 
very  * '  best  letter  of  recommendation. ' ' 

I  have  already  said  tliat  Mr.  Shuttlewort 
was  one  of  the  most  respectable  and,  undoul 
edlv.  he  was  the  most  wealthy  man  in  Rattleb( 
ough,  while  "Old  Charley  Goodfellow"  \i 
upon  as  intimate  terms  with  him  as  if  he  h 
been  his  own  brother.  The  two  old  gentlem 
were  next-door  neighbors,  and,  although  ]\ 
Shuttleworthy  seldom,  if  ever,  visited  "C 
Charley,"  and  never  was  known  to  take  a  m( 
in  his  ho\ise,  still  this  did  not  prevent  the  t^ 
friends  from  being  exceedingly  intimate,  as 
have  just  observed;  for  "Old  Charley"  ne\ 
let  a  day  pass  without  stepping  in  three  or  fo 
times  to  see  how  his  neighbor  came  on,  a 
very  often  he  would  stay  to  breakfast  or  tea,  a 
almost  always  to  dinner;  and  then  the  amou 
of  wine  that  was  made  way  with  by  the  t 
cronies  at  a  sitting,  it  would  really  be  a  diffiei 
thing  to  ascertain.  "Old  Charley's"  favor 
beverage  was  Chateau  Margaux,  and  it  appear 
to  do  Mr.  Shuttleworthy 's  heart  good  to  scr  t 
old  fellow  swallow  it,  as  he  did,  quart  af1 
quart :  so  that,  one  day,  when  the  wine  was 
and  the  wit,  as  a  natural  consequence,  somewl 
out.  he  said  to  his  crony,  as  he  slapped  him  up 
the  back:  "I  tell  you  what  it  is,  'Old  Charle; 
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you  are,  by  all  odds,  the  heartiest  old  fellow  I 
ever  came  across  in  all  my  bom  days ;  and,  since 
you  love  to  guzzle  the  wine  at  that  fashion,  I'll 
be  darned  if  1  don 't  have  to  make  thee  a  present 
of  a  big  box  of  the  Chateau  Margaux.  Od  rot 
me,"— (Mr.  Shuttleworthy  had  a  sad  habit  of 
swearing,  although  he  seldom  went  beyond  "Od 

""n  ")?r  .?^J'^y  S**^'"  o^  "Sy  the  jolly 
golly,")— "Od  rot  me,"  says  he,  "if  I  don't 
send  an  order  to  town  this  very  afternoon  for  a 
double  box  of  the  best  that  can  be  got,  and  I'll 
make  ye  a  present  of  it,  I  will !— ye  needn't  say 
a  w;ord  now— I  wUl,  I  tell  ye,  and  there's  an  end 
of  It;  so  look  out  for  it— it  will  come  to  hand 
some  of  these  fine  days,  precisely  when  ye  are 
looking  for  it  the  least!"  I  mention  this  little 
bit  of  liberality  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Shuttle- 
worthy,  just  by  way  of  showing  you  how  very 
intimate  an  understanding  existed  between  the 
two  friends. 

Well,  on  the  Sunday  morning  in  question, 
when  It  came  to  be  fairly  understood  that  Mr. 
Shuttleworthy  had  met  with  foul  play,  I  never 
saw  any  one  so  profoundly  affected  as  "Old 
Charley  Goodfellow. ' '  When  he  first  heard  that 
the  horse  had  come  home  without  his  master,  and 
without  his  master's  saddle-bags,  and  all  bloody 
from  a  pistol-shot,  that  had  gone  clean  through 
and  through  the  poor  animal's  chest  without 
quite  killing  him,— when  he  heard  all  this,  he 
turned  as  pale  as  if  the  missing  man  had  been 
his  own  dear  brother  or  father,  and  shivered  and 
shook  all  over  as  if  he  had  had  a  fit  of  the  ague. 
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At  first  he  was  too  much  overpowered  wit 
grief  to  be  able  to  do  any  thing  at  all,  or  1 
decide  upon  any  plan  of  action;  so  that  for 
long  time  he  endeavored  to  dissuade  Mr.  Shu 
tleworthy's  other  friends  from  making  a  sti 
about  the  matter,  thinking  it  best  to  wait  awhil 
— say  for  a  week  or  two,  or  a  month,  or  two — 1 
see  if  something  wouldn't  turn  up,  or  if  M\ 
Shuttleworthy  wouldn't  come  in  the  natural  wai 
and  explain  his  reasons  for  sending  his  horse  o 
before.  I  dare  say  you  have  often  observed  thi 
disposition  to  temporize,  or  to  procrastinate,  i 
people  who  are  laboring  under  any  very  poignan 
sorrow.  Their  powers  of  mind  seem  to  be  rer 
dered  torpid,  so  that  they  have  a  horror  of  an 
thing  like  action,  and  like  nothing  in  the  worl 
so  well  as  to  lie  quietly  in  bed  and  "nurse  thei 
grief, '  *  as  the  old  ladies  express  it — that  is  to  sa} 
ruminate  over  the  trouble. 

The  people  of  Rattleborough  had,  indeed,  s 
high  an  opinion  of  the  wisdom  and  discretion  o 
•'Old  Charley,"  that  the  greater  part  of  thou 
felt  disposed  to  agree  with  him,  and  not  mak 
a  stir  in  the  business  "until  something  shouli 
turn  up,"  as  the  honest  old  gentleman  worcU-i 
it ',  and  I  believe  that,  after  all,  this  would  hav 
been  the  general  determination,  but  for  the  vor; 
suspicious  interference  of  Mr.  Shuttleworthy' 
nephew,  a  young  man  of  very  dissipated  habiU 
and  otherwise  of  rather  bad  character.  Thi 
nephew,  whose  name  was  Pennifeather,  wouli 
listen  to  nothing  like  reason  in  the  matter  of  "ly 
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mg  quiet,"  but  insisted  upon  making  immediate 
search  for  the  "corpse  of  the  murdered  man." 
This   was   the   expression   he    employed;    and 
Mr.  Goodfellow  acutely  remarked  at  the  time, 
that  it  was  "a  singular  expression,  to  say  no 
more."    This  remark  of  "Old  Charley's,"  too, 
had  great  effect  upon  the  crowd;    and  one  of 
the  party  was  heard  to  ask,  very  impressively, 
"how  it  happened  that  young  Mr.  Pennifeather 
was  so  intimately  cognizant  of  all  the  circum- 
stances connected  with  his  wealthy  uncle's  dis- 
appearance, as  to  feel  authorized  to  assert,  dis- 
tinctly and  unequivocally,  that  his  uncle  was  'a 
murdered  man.'  "    Hereupon  some  little  squib- 
blmg  and   bickering   occurred   among   various 
members  of  the  crowd,  and  especially  between 
"Old  Charley"  and  Mr.  Pennifeather— although 
this  latter  occurrence  was,  indeed,  by  no  means 
a  novelty,  for  little  good-will  had  subsisted  be- 
tween  the   parties   for  the  last  three  of  four 
months ;   and  matters  had  even  gone  so  far  that 
Mr.  Pennifeather  had  actually  knocked  down  his 
uncle's  friend  for  some  alleged  excess  of  liberty 
that  the  latter  had  taken  in  the  uncle's  hou^,  of 
which  the  nephew  was  an  inmate.    Upon  this'oc- 
casion  "Old  Charley"  is  said  to  have  behaved 
with  exemplary  moderation  and  Christian  char- 
ity.     He   arose    from    the   blow,   adjusted   his 
clothes,  and  made  no  attempt  at  retaliation  at  all 
-merely  mutterea  a  few  words  about  "taking,' 
summary  vengeance  at  the  first  convenient  op- 
portunity,"—a    natural    and    very    justifiable 
ebullition  of  anger,  which  meant  nothing,  how- 
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ever,  and,  beyond  doubt,  was  no  sooner  giv 
vent  to  than  for(;otten. 

However  these  matters  may  be  (which  have 
reference  to  the  point  now  at  issue),  it  is  qu! 
certain  that  the  people  of  Battleborough,  prin 
pally  through  the  persuasion  of  Mr.  Pennif  eath( 
came  at  length  to  the  determination  of  dispersi 
over  the  adjacent  country  in  search  of  the  mii 
ing  Mr.  Shrttfleworthy.  I  say  they  came  to  tl 
determination  in  the  first  instance.  After  it  h 
been  fully  resolved  that  a  search  should  be  ma( 
it  was  considered  almost  a  matter  of  course  th 
the  seekers  should  disperse — that  is  to  say,  d 
tribute  themselves  in  parties — tor  the  more  th( 
ough  examination  of  the  region  round  about, 
forgot,  however,  by  what  ingenious  train  of  re 
soning  it  was  that  "Old  Charley"  finally  co 
vinced  the  assembly  that  this  was  the  most  inj 
dicious  plan  that  could  be  pursued.  Convin 
them,  however,  he  did — all  except  Mr.  Peni 
feather ;  and,  in  the  end,  it  was  arranged  that 
search  should  be  instituted,  carefully  and  vei 
thoroughly,  by  the  burghers  en  masse,  "0 
Charley"  himself  leading  the  way. 

As  for  the  matter  of  that,  there  could  ha 
been  no  better  pioneer  than  "Old  Charley, 
whom  everybody  knew  to  have  the  eye  of  a  lyn; 
but,  although  he  led  them  into  all  manner  of  on 
of-the-way  holes  and  comers,  by  routes  that  n 
body  had  ever  suspected  of  existing  in  the  neig 
borhood,  and  although  the  search  was  incessan 
ly  kept  up  day  and  nijrfit  for  nearly  a  week,  sti 
no  trace  of  Mr,  Shuttleworthy  could  be  disco 
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ered.  When  I  say  no  trace,  however,  I  must  not 
be  understood  to  speak  literally;  for  trace,  to 
8ume  extent,  there  certainly  was.  The  poor  gen- 
tleman had  been  tracked,  by  his  horse's  shoes 
(which  were  peculiar),  to  a  spot  about  three 
miles  to  the  east  <>£  the  borough,  on  the  main 
road  leading  to  the  city.  Here  the  track  made  off 
into  a  by-path  through  a  piece  of  woodland — the 
path  coming  out  again  into  the  mn^n  road,  and 
cutting  off  about  half  a  mile  of  the  regular  dis- 
tance. Following  the  shoe-marks  down  this  lane, 
the  party  came  at  length  to  a  pool  of  stagnant 
water,  half  hidden  by  the  brambles,  to  the  right 
of  the  lane,  and  opposite  this  pool  all  vestige  of 
the  track  was  lost  sight  of.  It  appeared,  however, 
that  a  struggle  of  some  nature  had  here  taken 
place,  and  it  seemed  as  if  some  large  and  heavy 
body,  much  larger  and  heavier  than  a  man,  had 
been  drawn  from  the  by-path  to  the  pool.  This 
latter  was  carefully  dragged  twice,  but  nothing 
was  found :  and  the  party  were  upon  the  point 
of  going  away,  in  despair  of  coming  to  any  re- 
sult, when  Providence  suggested  to  Mr.  Goodfel- 
low  the  expediency  of  draining  the  water  off  al- 
together. This  project  was  received  with  cheers, 
and  many  high  compliments  to  "Old  Charley" 
upon  his  sagacity  and  consideration.  As  many 
of  the  bui^hers  had  brought  spades  with  them, 
supposing  that  they  might  possibly  be  called 
upon  to  disinter  a  corpse,  the  drain  was  easily 
and  speedily  effected;  and  no  sooner  was  the 
>>'>♦*  im  visible,  than  right  in  the  middle  of  the 
mud  that  remained  was  discovered  a  black  silk 
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velvet  waistcoat,  which  nearly  every  one  presei 
immediately  recognized  as  the  property  of  AI 
Pennifeather.  This  waistcoat  was  much  toi 
and  stained  with  bloo<l,  and  there  were  sever 
persons  among  the  party  who  had  a  distinct  r 
mcinbrance  of  its  having  been  worn  by  its  owm 
on  the  very  morning  of  Mr.  Shuttleworthy's  d 
parture  for  the  city;  while  there  were  other 
again,  ready  to  testify  upon  oath,  if  require 
that  Mr.  P.  did  not  wear  the  garment  in  questit 
at  any  period  during  the  remainder  of  that  men 
orable  day ;  nor  could  any  one  be  found  to  sa 
that  he  had  seen  it  upon  Mr.  P.'s  person  at  an 
period  at  all  subsequent  to  Mr.  Shuttieworthy 
disappearance. 

Matters  now  wore  a  very  serious  aspect  fc 
Mr.  Pennifeather,  and  it  was  observed,  as  an  u 
dubitable  confirmation  of  the  suspicions  whic 
were  excited  against  him,  that  he  grew  exceec 
ingly  pale,  and  when  asked  what  he  had  to  sa 
for  himself,  was  utterly  incapable  of  saying' 
word.  Hereupon,  the  few  friends  his  riotou 
mode  of  living  had  left  him  deserted  him  at  one 
to  a  man,  and  were  even  more  clamorous  tha 
his  ancient  and  avowed  enemies  for  his  instau 
taneous  arrest.  But,  on  the  other  lianil,  the  maj; 
nanimity  of  Mr.  Goodfellow  shone  forth  witi 
only  the  more  brilliant  lustre  through  contrast 
IJe  made  a  warm  and  intensely  elociuent  defenc 
of  Mr.  Pennifeather,  in  which  he  alluded  niur 
than  once  to  his  own  sincere  forgiveness  of  tha 
wild  young  gentleman— "  the  heir  of  the  worth' 
Mr.  Shuttieworthy,"— for  the  insult  which  li" 
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(the  yovaxg  Rentleman)  had,  no  doubt  in  the  heat 
of  panion,  thought  proper  to  put  upon  him  (Mr. 
Goodfellow).  "He  forgave  him  for  it,"  he  said, 
"from  the  very  bottom  of  his  heart;  and  for 
himself  (Mr.  Gooilfellow),  so  far  from  pushing 
the  suspicious  circumstances  to  extremity,  which 
he  was  sorry  to  say,  really  had  arisen  against 
Mr.  Pennifeather,  he  (Mr.  Goodfellow)  would 
make  every  exertion  in  his  power,  would  employ 
all  the  little  eloquence  in  his  possession  to — to— 
to — soften  down,  as  much  as  he  could  conscien« 
tioosly  do  so,  the  worst  features  of  this  really  ex- 
ceedingly perplexing  piece  of  business. ' ' 

Mr.  Goodfellow  went  on  for  some  half  hour 
loDger  in  this  strain,  very  much  to  the  credit 
both  of  his  head  and  of  his  heart;  but  your 
warm-hearted  people  are  seldom  apposite  in 
their  observations — ^they  run  into  all  sorts  of 
blunders,  contre-temps  and  mal  dpropos-isms,  in 
the  hot  headedness  of  their  zeal  to  serve  a  friend 
—thus,  often  with  the  kindest  intentions  in  the 
world,  doing  infinitely  more  to  prejudice  his 
cause  than  to  advance  it. 

So,  in  the  present  instance,  it  turned  out  with 
all  the  eloquence  of  "Old  Charley";  for,  al- 
though he  labored  earnestly  in  behalf  of  the  sus- 
pected, yet  it  so  happened,  somehow  or  other, 
that  every  syllable  he  uttered  of  which  the  direct 
but  unwitting  tendency  was  not  to  exalt  the 
speaker  in  the  good  opinion  of  his  audien<;e,  had 
the  effect  of  deepening  the  suspicion  already  at- 
tached to  the  individual  whose  cause  he  plead, 
and  of  arousing  against  him  the  fury  of  the  mob. 
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One  of  the  must  unaccountable  errors  comn 
ted  by  the  orator  was  his  allusion  to  the  suspt 
ed  as  "the  heir  of  the  worthy  old  gentleman  1 
Shuttleworthy."  The  people  had  really  ne 
thought  of  this  before.  They  had  only  remt 
bered  certain  threats  of  disinheritance  uttere( 
year  or  two  previously  by  the  uncle  (who  had 
living  relative  except  the  nephew),  and  they  h 
therefore,  always  looked  upon  this  disinheritai 
as  a  matter  that  was  settled — so  single-mindei 
race  of  beings  were  the  Rattleburghers ;  but 
remark  of  "Old  Charley"  brought  them  at  oi 
to  a  consideration  of  this  point,  and  thus  g. 
them  to  see  the  possibility  of  the  threats  havi 
been  nothing  more  than  a  threat.  And  straig 
way,  hereupon,  arose  the  natural  question  of 
honof — a  question  that  tended  even  more  tl 
the  waistcoat  to  fasten  the  terrible  crime  uf 
the  young  man.  And  here,  lest  I  may  be  misi 
derstood,  permit  me  to  digress  for  one  momi 
merely  to  observe  that  the  exceedingly  brief  a 
simple  Latin  phrase  which  I  have  employed, 
invariably  mistranslated  and  misconceiv 
"Citi  bono?"  in  all  the  crack  novels  and  el 
where, — in  those  of  Mrs.  Gore,  for  example,  (i 
author  of  "Cecil,")  a  lady  who  quotes 
tongues  from  the  Chaldaan  to  Chickasaw,  and 
helped  to  her  learning,  "as  needed,"  upon  a  s 
tematic  plan,  by  Mr.  Beckford, — in  all  the  cr£ 
novels,  I  say,  from  those  of  Bulwer  and  Dick( 
to  those  of  Turnapenny  and  Ainsworth,  the  t 
little  Latin  words  cui  bono  are  rendered  ' 
what  purpose?"  or,  (as  if  quo  bono)  "to  wl 
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good?"  Their  true  meaning,  nevertheless,  is 
"for  whose  advantage."  Cui,  to  whom;  bono, 
is  it  for  a  benefit?  It  is  a  purely  legal  phrase, 
and  applicable  precisely  in  cases  such  as  we  have 
now  under  consideration,  where  the  probability 
of  the  doer  of  a  deed  hinges  upon  the  probability 
of  the  benefit  accruing  to  this  individual  or  to 
that  from  the  deed's  accomplishment.  Now  in 
the  present  instance,  the  question  cui  bonof  very 
pointedly  implicated  Mr.  Pennifeather.  His  un- 
cle had  threatened  him,  after  making  a  will  in  his 
favor,  with  disinheritance.  But  the  threat  had 
not  been  actually  kept;  the  original  will,  it  ap- 
peared, had  not  been  altered..  Had  it  been  al- 
tered, the  only  supposable  motive  for  murder  on 
the  part  of  the  suspected  would  have  been  the  or- 
dinaiy  one  of  revenge ;  and  even  this  would  have 
been  counteracted  by  the  hope  of  reinstation  into 
the  good  graces  of  the  uncle.  But  the  will  being 
unaltered,  while  the  threat  to  alter  remained  sus- 
pended over  the  nephew's  head,  there  appears  at 
once  the  very  strongest  possible  inducement  for 
the  atrocity ;  and  so  concluded,  very  sagaciously, 
the  worthy  citizens  of  the  borough  of  Rattle. 

Mr.  Pennifeather  was,  accordingly,  arrested 
upon  the  spot,  and  the  crowd,  after  some  further 
search,  proceeded  homeward,  having  him  in  cus- 
touy.  On  the  route,  however,  another  circum- 
stance occurred  tending  to  confirm  the  suspicion 
entertained.  Mr.  Goodfellow,  whose  zeal  led  him 
to  be  always  a  little  in  advance  of  the  party,  was 
seen  suddenly  to  run  forward  a  few  paces,  stoop, 
and  then  apparently  pick  up  some  small  object 
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from  the  grass.  Having  quickly  examined  it,  ] 
was  observed,  too,  to  make  a  sort  of  half  attemi 
at  concealing  it  in  his  coat  pocket ;  but  this  a 
tion  was  noticed,  as  I  say,  and  consequently  pr 
vented,  when  the  object  picked  up  was  found 
be  a  Spanish  knife  which  a  dozen  persons  at  oiii 
recognized  as  belonging  to  Mr.  Pennifeathe 
Moreover,  his  initials  were  engraved  upon  tl 
handle.  The  blade  of  this  knife  was  open  ar 
bloody. 

No  doubt  now  remained  of  the  guilt  of  tl 
nephew,  and  immediately  upon  reaching  Rattl 
borough  he  was  taken  before  a  magistrate  for  e: 
amination. 

Here  matters  again  took  a  most  unfavorab 
turn.  The  prisoner,  being  questioned  as  to  h 
whereabouts  on  the  morning  of  Mr.  Shuttlewo 
thy's  disappearance,  had  absolutely  the  audac 
ty  to  acknowledge  that  on  that  very  morning  1 
had  been  out  with  his  rifle  deer  stalking,  in  tl 
immediate  neighborhood  of  the  pool  where  tl 
blood-stained  waistcoat  had  been  discovere 
through  the  sagacity  of  Mr.  Goodfellow. 

This  latter  now  came  forward,  and,  with  teai 
in  his  eyes,  asked  permission  to  be  examined.  H 
said  that  a  stern  sense  of  the  duty  he  owed  h 
Maker,  not  less  than  his  fellow-men,  would  pei 
mit  him  no  longer  to  remain  silent.  Hithert( 
the  sincerest  affection  for  the  young  man  (noi 
withstanding  the  latter 's  ill-treatment  of  hin 
self,  Mr.  Goodfellow)  had  induced  him  to  mak 
every  hypothesis  which  imagination  could  su^ 
gest,  by  way  of  endeavoring  to  account  for  wha 
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appeared  suspicious  in  the  circumstances  that 
told  so  seriously  against  Mr.  Pennif eather ;  but 
these  circumstances  were  now  altogether  too  con- 
vincing— too  damning;  he  would  hesitate  no 
longer — ^he  would  teil  all  he  knew,  although  his 
heart  (Mr.  Goodfellow's)  should  absolutely 
burst  asunder  in  the  effort.  He  then  went  on  to 
state  that,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  day  previous 
to  Mr.  Shuttleworthy's  departure  for  the  city, 
that  worthy  old  gentleman  had  mentioned  to  his 
nephew,  in  his  hearing  (Mr.  Goodfellow's),  that 
his  object  in  going  to  town  on  the  morrow  was  to 
make  a  deposit  of  an  unusually  large  sum  of 
money  in  the  "Farmers'  and  Merchants'  Bank," 
and  that,  then  and  there,  the  said  Mr.  Shuttle- 
worthy  had  distinctly  avowed  to  the  said  nephew 
his  irrevocable  determination  of  rescinding  the 
will  originally  made,  and  of  cutting  him  off  with 
a  shilling.  He  (the  witness)  now  solemnly  called 
upon  the  accused  to  state  whether  what  he  (the 
witness)  had  just  stated  was  or  was  not  the  truth 
in  every  substantial  particular.  Much  to  the  as- 
tonishment of  every  one  present,  INIr.  Penni- 
f eather  frankly  admitted  that  it  was. 

The  magistrate  now  considered  it  his  duty  to 
send  a  couple  of  constables  to  search  the  chamber 
of  the  accused  in  the  house  of  his  uncle.  From 
this  search  they  almost  immediately  returned 
with  the  well-known  steel-bound  russet  leather 
pocket-book  which  the  old  gentleman  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  carrying  for  years.  Its  valuable  con- 
tents, however,  had  been  abstracted,  and  the 
magistrate  in  vain  endeavored  to  extort  from  the 
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prisoner  the  use  which  had  been  made  of  thei 
or  the  place  of  their  concealment.  Indeed,  he  o 
stinately  denied  all  knowledge  of  the  matte 
The  constables,  also,  discovered,  between  the  b( 
and  the  sacking  of  the  unhappy  man,  a  shirt  ar 
reek-handkerchief  both  marked  with  the  initia 
of  his  name,  and  both  hideously  besmeared  wi 
the  blood  of  the  victim. 

At  this  juncture,  it  was  announced  that  tl 
horse  of  the  murdered  man  had  just  expired 
the  stable  from  the  effects  of  the  wound  he  hf 
received,  and  it  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Goodfello 
that  a  post-mortem  examination  of  the  bea 
should  be  immediately  made,  with  the  view, 
possible,  of  discovering  the  ball.  This  was  a 
cordingly  done;  and,  as  if  to  demonstrate  b 
yond  a  question  the  guilt  of  the  accused,  IVl 
Goodfellow,  after  considerable  searching  in  tl 
cavity  of  the  chest,  was  enabled  to  detect  and  ' 
pull  forth  a  bullet  of  very  extraordinary  siz 
which,  upon  trial,  was  found  to  be  exactl 
adapted  to  the  bore  of  Mr.  Pennifeather's  rifl 
while  it  was  far  too  large  for  that  of  any  oth( 
person  in  the  borough  or  its  vicinity.  To  rei 
der  the  matter  even  surer  yet,  however,  th 
bullet  was  discovered  to  have  a  flaw  or  seam  i 
right  angles  to  the  usual  suture,  and  upon  e: 
amination,  this  seam  corresponded  precisely  wil 
an  accidental  ridge  or  elevation  in  a  pair  ( 
moulds  acknowledged  by  the  accused  himself  1 
be  his  own  property.  Upon  finding  of  this  bu 
let,  the  examining  magistrate  refused  to  liste 
to  any  further  testimony,  and  immediately  cob 
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mitted  the  prisoner  for  trial — declining  reso- 
lutely to  take  any  bail  in  the  case,  although 
against  this  severity  Mr.  Goodfellow  very  warm- 
ly remonstrated,  udd  offered  to  become  surety 
in  whatever  amoimt  might  be  required.  This 
generosity  on  the  part  of  "Old  Charley"  was 
only  in  accordance  with  the  whole  tenor  of  his 
amiable  and  chivalrous  conduct  during  the  entire 
period  of  his  sojourn  in  the  borough  of  Rattle. 
In  the  present  instance  the  worthy  man  was  so 
entirely  carried  away  by  the  excessive  warmth 
of  his  sympathy,  that  he  seemed  to  have  quite 
forgotten,  when  he  offered  to  go  bail  for  his 
young  friend,  that  he  himself  (M.r.  Goodfellow) 
did  not  possess  a  single  dollar's  worth  of  prop- 
erty upon  the  face  of  the  earth. 

The  result  of  the  committal  may  be  readily 
foreseen.  Mr.  Pennifeather,  amid  the  loud  exe- 
crations of  all  Rattleborough,  was  brought  to 
trial  at  the  next  criminal  sessions,  when  the 
chain  of  circumstantial  evidence  (strengthened 
as  it  was  by  some  additional  damning  facts, 
which  Mr.  Goodfellow 's  sensitive  conscientious- 
ness forbade  him  to  withhold  from  the  court) 
was  considered  so  unbroken  and  so  thoroughly 
conclusive,  that  the  jury,  without  leaving  their 
seats,  returned  an  immediate  verdict  of  "Guilty 
of  murder  in  the  first  degree."  Soon  afterward 
the  unhappy  wretch  received  sentence  of  death, 
and  was  remanded  to  the  county  jail  to  await 
the  inexorable  vengeance  of  the  law. 

In  the  meantime,  the  noble  behavior  of  "0\4 
Charley  Goodfellow"  had  doubly  endeared  him 
IV.  12 
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to  the  honest  citizens  of  the  borough.  He  b 
came  ten  times  a  greater  favorite  than  eve 
and,  as  a  natural  result  of  the  hospitality  wii 
which  he  was  treated,  he  relaxed,  as  it  wer 
perforce,  the  extremely  parsimonious  habi 
which  his  poverty  had  hitherto  impelled  him 
observe,  and  very  frequently  had  little  r 
unions  at  his  own  house,  when  wit  and  joUii 
reigned  supreme — dampened  a  little,  of  court 
by  the  occasional  remembrance  of  the  untowai 
and  melancholy  fate  which  impended  over  t! 
nephew  of  the  late  lamented  bosom  friend  of  tl 
generous  host. 

One  fine  day,  this  magnanimous  old  gentlems 
was  agreeably  surprised  at  the  receipt  of  the  f( 
lowing  letter : 


-a 


2 
o 


*  o  « 


2  o<^ 


•5       >• 
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"  Charlet  Goodfeltow,  Egguirei 

"  Dear  Sir — In  conformitif  toith  an  order  tranamiti 
to  our  firm  about  two  months  since,  b%,  our  esteem 
correspondent,  Mr.  Barnabas  Shuttleworthy,  we  ho 
the  honor  of  fonoarding  this  morning,  to  your  addre 
a  double  box  of  Ch  teau-Margaux,  of  the  antelc 
brand,  violet  seal.  Box  numbered  and  marked  as  i 
margin. 

"  Ve  remain,  sir, 

"  Your  most  ob'nt  aer'ta, 

-  HooGS,  FB008,  Boos,  A  Ca 


'  Citv  of 


June  21.  18 — k 


"P.  S.'—The  box  tDill  reach  you,  by  wagon,  on  1 

day  after  your  receipt  of  this  letter.     Our  respects 

Mr.  Bhuttleworthy. 

"  IL,  if.,  B,  A  Co." 


•^y 
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The  fact  is,  that  Mr.  Goodfellow  had,  since 
the  death  of  Mr.  Shiittleworthy,  given  over  all 
expectation  of  ever  receiving^  the  promised 
Chateau-:Rrargaux ;  and,  he,  therefore,  looked 
upon  it  now  as  a  sort  of  especial  dispensation 
of  Providence  in  his  behalf.  He  was  highly 
delighted,  of  course,  and  in  the  exuberance  of 
his  joy  invited  a  large  party  of  friends  to  a  petit 
souper  on  the  morrow,  for  the  purpose  of  broach- 
ing the  good  old  Mr.  Shuttleworthy 's  present. 
Not  that  he  said  any  thing  about  "the  good  old 
Mr.  Shuttleworthy"  when  he  issued  the  invi- 
tations. The  fact  is,  he  thought  much  and  con- 
cluded to  say  nothing  at  all.  He  did  not  men- 
ticu  to  any  one — if  I  remember  aright — that  he 
had  received  a  present  of  Chateau-]\rargaux. 
He  merely  asked  his  friends  to  come  and  help 
him  drink  some  of  a  remarkably  fine  quality  and 
rich  flavor  that  he  had  ordered  up  from  the  city 
a  couple  of  months  ago,  and  of  which  he  would 
be  in  the  receipt  upon  the  morrow.  I  have  often 
puzzled  myself  to  imagine  why  it  was  that  "Old 
Charley"  came  to  the  conclusion  to  say  nothing 
about  having  received  the  wine  from  his  old 
friend,  but  I  could  never  precisely  understand 
his  reason  for  the  silence,  although  he  had  some 
excellent  and  very  magnanimous  reason,  no 
doubt. 

The  morrow  at  length  arrived,  and  with  it  a 
very  large  and  highly  respectable  company  at 
Mr.  Goodfellow 's  ho\ise.  Indeed,  half  the  bor- 
ough was  there — I  myself  among  the  number, — 
but,  much  to  the  vexation  of  the  host,  the 
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Chateau-Margaux  did  not  arrive  until  a  li 
hour,  and  when  the  sumptuous  supper  suppli 
by  "Old  Charley"  had  been  done  very  am] 
justice  by  the  guests.  It  came  at  length,  he 
ever, — a  monstrously  big  box  of  it  there  w 
too — and  as  the  whole  party  were  in  excessivi 
good  humor,  it  was  decided,  ncm.  con.,  that 
should  be  lifted  upon  the  table  and  its  contei 
disembowelled  forthwith. 

No  sooner  said  than  done.  I  lent  a  helpi 
hand ;  and,  in  a  trice,  we  had  the  box  upon  1 
table,  in  the  midst  of  all  the  bottles  and  glass 
not  a  few  of  which  were  demolished  in  1 
scuffle.  "Old  Charley."  who  was  pretty  mv 
intoxicated,  and  excessively  red  in  the  face,  n 
took  a  seat,  with  an  air  of  mock  dignity,  at  1 
head  of  the  board,  and  thumped  furiously  up 
it  with  a  decanter,  calling  upon  the  company 
keep  order  "during  the  ceremony  of  disinter ri 
the  treasure. ' ' 

After  some  vociferation,  quiet  was  at  lent 
fully  restored,  and,  as  very  often  happens 
similar  cases,  a  profound  and  remarkable  silei 
ensued.  Being  then  requested  to  force  open  1 
lid,  I  complied,  of  course,  "with  an  infinite  d 
of  pleasure."  I  inserted  a  chisel,  and  giving 
a  few  slight  taps  with  a  hammer,  the  top  of  1 
box  flew  siiddenly  off,  and,  at  the  same  insta 
there  sprang  up  into  a  sitting  position,  direc 
facing  the  host,  the  bruised,  bloody,  and  nea 
putrid  corpse  of  the  murdered  Mr.  Shuti 
worthy  himself.  It  gazed  for  a  few  secon 
fixedly  and  sorrowfully,  with  its  decaying  a 
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lack-lustre  eyes,  full  into  the  countenance  of  Mr. 
Goodf ellow ;  uttered  slowly,  but  clearly  and  im- 
pressively, the  words — ' '  Thou  t  rt  the  man ! ' '  and 
then,  falling  over  the  side  of  the  chest  as  if  thor- 
oughly satisfied,  stretched  out  its  limbs  quiver- 
ingly  upon  the  table. 

The  scene  that  ensued  is  altogether  beyond 
description.  The  rush  for  the  doors  and  win- 
dows was  terrific,  and  many  of  the  most  robust 
men  in  the  room  fainted  outright  through  sheer 
horror.  But  after  the  first  wild,  shrieking  burst 
of  affright,  all  eyes  were  directed  to  Mr.  Good- 
fellow.  If  I  live  a  thousand  years,  I  can  never 
forget  the  more  than  mortal  agony  which  was 
depicted  in  that  ghastly  face  of  his,  so  lately 
rubicund  with  triumph  and  wine.  For  several 
minutes  he  sat  rigidly  as  a  statue  of  marble ;  his 
eyes  seeming,  in  the  intense  vacancy  of  their 
gaze,  to  be  turned  inward  and  absorbed  in  the 
contemplation  of  his  own  miserable,  murderous 
soul.  At  length  their  expression  appeared  to 
flash  suddenly  out  into  the  external  world,  when, 
with  a  quick  leap,  he  sprang  from  his  chair,  and 
falling  heavily  with  his  head  and  shoulders  upon 
the  table,  and  in  contact  with  the  corpse,  poured 
out  rapidly  and  vehemently  a  detailed  confes- 
sion of  the  hideous  crime  for  which  Mr.  Penni- 
feather  was  then  imprisoned  and  doomed  to  die. 

What  he  recounted  was  in  substance  this: — 
He  followed  his  victim  to  the  vicinity  of  the 
pool;  there  shot  his  horse  with  a  pistol;  des- 
patched its  rider  with  the  butt  end;  possessed 
himself  of  the  pocket-book ;  and,  supposing  the 
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horse  dead,  dragged  it  with  great  labor  to 
brambles  by  the  pond.    Upon  his  own  beast 
slung  the  corpse  of  Mr.  Shuttleworthy,  and  t 
bore  it  to  a  secure  place  of  concealment  a  li 
distance  off  through  the  woods. 

The  waistcoat,  the  knife,  the  pocket-book,  i 
bullet,  had  been  placed  by  himself  where  fou 
with  the  view  of  avenging  himself  upon  ] 
Pennifeather.  He  had  also  contrived  the  ( 
covery  of  the  stained  handkerchief  and  shirt. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  blood-chilling  reci 
the  words  of  the  guilty  wretch  faltered  and  gi 
hollow.  When  the  record  was  finally  exhausj 
he  arose,  staggered  backward  from  the  tabic,  t 
fell — dead. 


The  means  by  which  this  happily-timed  c 
fession  was  extorted,  although  efficient,  w 
simple  indeed.  Mr.  Go^df ellow  *s  excess 
frankness  had  disgusted  me,  and  excited  my  f 
picions  from  the  first.  I  was  present  when  '. 
Pennifeather  had  struck  him,  and  the  fiend 
expression  which  then  arose  upon  his  coui 
nance,  although  momentary,  assured  me  that 
threat  of  vengeance  would,  if  possible,  be  rigi 
fulfilled.  I  was  thus  prepared  to  view 
manoeuvring  of  "Old  Charley"  in  a  very  difl 
ent  light  from  that  in  which  it  was  regarded 
the  good  citizens  of  Rattleborough.  I  saw 
once  that  all  the  criminating  discoveries  ar( 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  from  himself.  1 
the  fact  which  clearly  opened  my  eyes  to  the  t 
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state  of  the  case,  was  the  affair  of  the  bullet, 
found  by  Mr.  G.  in  the  carcass  of  the  horse.  / 
had  not  forgotten,  although  the  Rattleburghers 
had,  that  there  was  a  hole  where  the  ball  had 
entered  the  horse,  and  another  w^  -e  it  went  out. 
If  it  were  found  in  the  animal  then,  after  having 
made  its  exit,  I  saw  clearly  that  it  must  have 
been  deposited  by  the  person  who  found  it.  The 
bloody  shirt  and  handkerchief  confirmed  the 
idea  suggested  by  the  bullet ;  for  the  blood  on 
examination  proved  to  be  capital  claret,  and  no 
more.  W^ien  I  came  to  think  of  these  things, 
and  also  of  the  late  increase  of  liberality  and  ex- 
penditun^  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Goodfellow,  I  enter- 
tained a  suspicion  which  was  none  the  less  strong 
because  I  kept  it  altogether  to  myself. 

In  the  meantime,  I  instituted  a  rigorous  pri- 
vate search  for  the  corpse  of  Mr.  Shuttleworthy, 
and,  for  good  reasons,  searched  in  quarters  as 
divergent  as  possible  from  those  to  which  Mr. 
Goodfellow  conducted  his  party.  The  result 
was  that,  after  some  days,  I  came  across  an  old 
dry  well,  the  mouth  of  which  was  nearly  hidden 
by  brambles;  and  here,  at  the  bottom,  I  dis- 
covered what  I  sought. 

Now  it  so  happened  that  I  had  overheard  the 
colloquy  between  the  two  cronies,  when  Mr. 
Goodfellow  had  contrived  to  cajole  his  host  into 
the  promise  of  a  box  of  Chateau-Margaux. 
Upon  this  hint  I  acted.  I  procured  a  stiff 
piece  of  whalebone,  thrust  it  down  the  throat  of 
the  corpse,  and  deposited  the  latter  in  an  old 
wine  box — taking  care  so  to  double  the  body  up 
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as  to  double  the  whalebone  with  it.  In  t 
manner  I  had  to  press  forcibly  upon  the  lid 
keep  it  down  while  I  secured  it  with  nails ;  a 
I  anticipated,  of  course,  that  as  soon  as  th 
latter  were  removed,  the  top  would  fly  off  a 
the  body  up. 

Having  thus  arranged  the  box,  I  mark 
numbered,  and  addressed  it  as  already  told ;  a 
then  writing  a  letter  in  the  name  of  the  wi 
me:  chants  with  whora  Mr.  Shuttleworthy  dej 
I  gave  instructions  to  my  servant  to  wheel  i 
box  to  Mi*.  Goodfellow's  door,  in  a  barrow,  a 
given  signal  from  myself.  For  the  words  wh 
I  intended  the  corpse  to  speak,  I  confidently 
pended  ;ipon  my  ventriloquial  abilities ;  for  th 
effect,  I  counted  upon  the  conscience  of  the  m 
derous  wretch. 

I  believe  there  is  nothing  more  to  be  explain 
Mr.  Pennif  eather  was  released  upon  the  spot, 
herited  the  fortune  of  his  uncle,  profited  by 
lessons  of  experience,  turned  over  a  new  le 
and  led  happily  ever  afterwards  a  new  life. 
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[Published  in  R.  W.  Oriawold's  collection  of  Foe't 
works,  1849.] 


DuBiNO  the  dread  reign  of  Cholera  in  New 
York,  I  had  accepted  the  invitation  of  a  relative 
to  spend  a  fortnight  with  him  in  the  retirement 
of  his  cottage  omee  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson. 
We  had  here  around  us  all  the  ordinary  means 
of  summer  amusement ;  and  what  with  rambling 
in  the  woods,  sketching,  boating,  fishing,  bath- 
ing, music,  and  books,  we  should  have  passed  the 
time  pleasantly  enough,  but  for  the  fearful  intel- 
ligence which  reached  us  every  morning  from  the 
populous  city.  Not  a  day  elapsed  which  did  not 
bring  us  news  of  the  decease  of  some  acquaint- 
ance. Then,  as  the  fatality  increased,  we 
learned  to  expect  daily  the  loss  of  some  friend. 
At  length  we  trembled  at  the  approach  of  every 
messenger.  The  very  air  from  the  South  seemed 
to  us  redolent  with  death.  That  palsying 
thought,  indeed,  took  entire  possession  of  my 
soul.  I  could  neither  speak,  think,  nor  dream 
of  any  thing  else.  My  host  was  of  a  less  excit- 
able temperament,  and,  although  greatly  de- 
pressed in  spirits,  exerted  himself  to  sustain  my 
own.    His  richly  philosophical  intellect  was  not 
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at  any  time  affected  by  unrealities.  To  the  sut 
stances  of  terror  he  was  sufficiently  alive,  but  o 
its  shadows  he  had  no  apprehension. 

His  endeavors  to  arouse  me  from  the  condi 
tion  of  abnormal  gloom  into  which  I  had  faller 
were  frustrated,  in  great  measure,  by  certai: 
volumes  which  I  had  found  in  his  library.  Thes 
were  of  a  character  to  force  into  germinatio 
whatever  seeds  of  hereditary  superstition  la 
latent  in  my  bosom.  I  had  been  reading  thes 
books  without  his  knowledge,  and  thus  he  wa 
often  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  forcible  impres 
sions  which  had  been  made  upon  my  fancy. 

A  favorite  topic  with  me  was  the  popular  b( 
lief  in  omens — a  belief  which,  at  this  one  epoc 
of  my  life,  I  was  almost  seriously  disposed  to  d( 
fend.  On  this  subject  we  had  long  and  an 
mated  discussions;  he  maintaining  the  utte 
groundlessness  of  faith  in  such  matters,  I  coi 
tending  that  a  popular  sentiment  arising  wit 
absolute  spontaneity — that  is  to  say,  without  aj 
parent  traces  of  suggestion — ^had  in  itself  tli 
unmistakable  elements  of  truth,  and  was  entitle 
to  much  respect. 

The  fact  is,  that  soon  after  my  arrival  at  tl: 
cottage  there  had  occurred  to  myself  an  inc 
dent  so  entirely  inexplicable,  and  which  had  i 
it  so  much  of  the  portentous  character,  that 
might  well  have  been  excused  for  regarding  it  i 
an  omen.  It  appalled,  and  at  the  same  time  t 
confounded  and  bewildered  me,  that  many  daj 
elapsed  before  I  could  make  up  my  mind  to  con 
municate  the  circumstances  to  my  friend. 
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Near  the  close  of  an  exceedingly  wann  day,  I 
was  sitting,  book  in  hand,  at  an  open  window, 
commanding,  through  a  long  vista  of  the  river 
banks,  a  view  of  a  distant  hill,  the  face  of  which 
nearest  my  position  had  been  denuded  by  what 
is  termed  a  land-slide,  of  the  principal  portion 
of  its  trees.  My  thoughts  had  been  long  wan- 
dering from  the  volume  before  me  to  the  gloom 
and  desolation  of  the  neighboring  city.  Uplift- 
ing my  eyes  from  the  page,  they  fell  upon  the 
naked  face  of  the  hill,  and  upon  an  object — upon 
some  living  monster  of  hideous  conformation, 
which  very  rapidly  made  its  way  from  the  sum- 
mit to  the  bottom,  disappearing  finally  in  the 
dense  forest  below.  As  this  creature  first  came 
in  sight,  I  doubted  my  own  sanity — or  at  least 
the  evidence  of  my  own  eyes ;  and  many  minutes 
passed  before  I  succeeded  in  convincing  myself 
that  I  was  neither  mad  nor  in  a  dream.  Yet 
when  I  describe  the  monster  (which  I  distinctly 
saw,  and  calmly  surveyed  through  the  whole 
period  of  its  progress),  my  readers,  I  fear,  will 
feel  more  difficulty  in  being  convinced  of  these 
points  than  even  I  did  myself. 

Estimating  the  size  of  the  creature  by  com- 
parison with  the  diameter  of  the  large  trees  near 
which  it  passed— the  few  giants  of  the  forest 
which  had  escaped  the  fury  of  the  land-slide — I 
concluded  it  to  be  far  larger  than  any  ship  of 
the  line  in  existence.  I  say  ship  of  the  line,  be- 
cause the  shape  of  the  monster  suggested  the  idea 
—the  hull  of  one  of  our  seventy-four  might  con- 
vey a  very  tolerable  conception  of  the  general 
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outline.    The  mouth  of  the  animal  wa   ^.h^atei] 

at  the  extremity  of  a  proboscis  some  sixty  oi 

seventy  feet  in  length,  and  about  as  thick  as  th' 

body  of  an  ordinary  elephant.    Near  the  root  c 

this  trunk  was  an  imnense  quantity  of  blacl 

shaggy  hair-  more  than  could  have  been  sup 

plied  by  the  coats  of  a  score  of  buffalos;   anc 

projecting  from  the  hair  dovrawardly  and  later 

ally,  sprang  two  gleaming  tusks  not  unlike  thos 

of  the  wild  boar,  but  of  infinitely  greater  dimen 

sion.     Extending   forward,    parallel   with   th 

proboscis,  and  on  each  side  of  it,  was  a  giganti 

staff,  thirty  or  forty  feet  in  length,  formed  seem 

ingly  of  pure  crystal,  and  in  shape  a  perfec 

prism,— it  reflected  in  the  most  gorgeous  manne 

the  rays  of  the  declining  sun.    The  trunk  wa 

fashioned  like  a  wedge  with  the  apex  to  the  eartl 

From  it  there  were  outspread  two  pairs  of  wing 

— each  wing  nearly  one  hundred  yards  in  lengt 

—one  pair  being  placed  above  the  other,  and  a 

thickly  covered  with  metal  scales;    each  seal 

apparently  some  ten  or  twelve  feet  in  diamete: 

I  observed  that  the  upper  and  lower  tiers  c 

wings  were  connected  by  a  strong  chain.    Bi 

the  chief  peculiarity  of  this  horrible  thing  wf 

the  representation  of  a  Death's  Head,  which  co^ 

ered  r<-  ^  ^   the  whole  surface  of  its  breast,  an 

which         as  accurately  traced  in  glaring  whit 

upon  the  dark  ground  of  the  body,  as  if  it  ha 

been   there   carefully    designed   by   an    artis 

While  I  regarded  this  terrific  animal,  and  moi 

especially  the  appearance  on  its  breast,  with 

feeling  of  horror  and  awe — ^with  a  sentiment  ( 
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forthcoming  evil,  which  I  found  it  impossible  to 
quell  by  any  effort  of  the  reason,  I  perceived  the 
huge  jaws  at  the  extremity  of  the  proboscis  sud- 
denly expand  themselves,  and  from  them  there 
proceeded  a  sound  so  loud  and  so  expressive  of 
woe,  that  it  struck  upon  my  nerves  like  a  knell, 
and  as  the  monster  disappeared  at  the  foot  of 
the  hill,  I  fell  at  once,  fainting,  to  the  floor. 

Upon  recovering,  my  first  impulse,  of  course, 
was  to  inform  my  friend  of  what  I  had  seen  and 
heard— and  I  can  scarcely  explain  what  feeling 
of  repugnance  it  was  which,  in  the  end,  operated 
to  prevent  me. 

At  length,  one  evening,  some  three  or  four 
days  after  the  occurrence,  we  were  sitting  to- 
gether in  the  room  in  which  I  had  seen  the  ap- 
parition—I occupying  the  same  seat  at  the  same 
window,  and  he  lounging  on  a  sofa  near  at  hand. 
The  association  of  the  place  and  time  impelled 
me  to  give  him  an  account  of  the  phenomenon. 
He  heard  me  to  the  end— at  first  laughed  heartily 
—and  then  lapsed  into  an  excessively  grave  de- 
meanor, as  if  my  insanity  was  a  thing  beyond 
suspicion.  At  this  instant  I  again  had  a  distinct 
view  of  the  monster — ^to  which,  with  a  shout  of 
absolute  terror,  I  now  directed  his  attention. 
He  looked  eagerly — ^but  maintained  that  he  saw 
nothing— although  I  designated  minutely  the 
course  of  the  creature,  as  it  made  its  way  down 
the  naked  face  of  the  till. 

I  was  now  immeasurably  alarmed,  for  I  con- 
sidered the  vision  either  as  an  omen  of  my  death, 
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or,  worse,  as  the  forerunner  of  an  attack  ( 
mania.    I  threw  myself  passionately  back  in  n 
chair,  and  for  some  moments  buried  my  face 
my  hands.    When  I  uncovered  my  eyes,  the  a 
parition  was  no  longer  visible. 

My  host,  however,  had  in  some  degree  resumf 
the  calmness  of  his  demeanor,  and  questioned  n 
very  rigorously  in  respect  to  the  conformatic 
of  the  visionary  creature.  When  I  had  ful 
satisfied  him  on  this  head,  he  sighed  deeply,  as 
relieved  of  some  intolerable  burden,  and  went  c 
to  talk,  with  what  I  thought  a  cruel  calmness,  ( 
various  points  of  speculative  philosophy,  whic 
had  heretofore  formed  subject  of  discussion  b 
tween  us.  I  remember  his  insisting  very  esp 
cially  (among  other  things)  upon  the  idea  thi 
the  principal  source  of  error  in  all  human  inve 
tigations  lay  in  the  liability  of  the  understandin 
to  underrate  or  to  overvalue  the  importance  ( 
an  object,  through  mere  misadmeasurement  ( 
its  propinquity.  "To  estimate  properly,  for  e: 
ample,"  he  said,  "the  influence  to  be  extrcise 
on  mankind  at  large  by  the  thorough  diffusio 
of  Democracy,  the  distance  of  the  epoch  at  whic 
such  diffusion  may  possibly  be  accomplishe 
should  not  fail  to  form  an  item  in  the  estimat( 
Yet  can  you  tell  me  one  writer  on  the  subject  o 
government  who  has  ever  thought  this  paxi;ici: 
lar  branch  of  the  subject  worthy  of  discussio: 
at  all? 

He  here  paused  for  a  moment,  stepped  to  i 
book-case,  and  brought  forth  one  of  the  ordinal^ 
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Qrnopses  of  Natural  History.  Requesting  me 
tiien  to  exchange  seats  with  him,  that  he  might 
the  better  distinguish  the  fine  print  of  the  vol- 
ume, he  took  my  arm-chair  at  the  window,  and, 
opening  the  book,  resumed  his  discourse  very 
much  in  the  same  tone  as  before. 

"But  for  your  exceeding  minuteness,"  he 
said,  "in  describing  the  monster,  I  might  never 
have  had  it  in  mj  power  to  demonstrate  to  you 
what  it  was.  In  the  first  place,  let  me  read  to 
you  a  school-boy  account  of  the  genus  Sphinx, 
of  the  family  Crepuscularia,  of  the  order  Lepi- 
doptera,  of  the  class  of  Insecta— -or  insects.  The 
account  runs  thus : 


Four  membranous  wings  covered  with  little  colored 
scales  of  metallic  appearance;  mouth  forming  a  rolled 
proboBcie,  produced  by  an  elongation  of  the  jaws,  upon 
the  sides  of  which  are  found  the  rudiments  of  mandibles 
and  downy  palpi;  the  inferior  wings  retained  to  the 
superior  by  a  stiff  hair;  antenns  in  the  form  of  an 
elongated  club,  prismatic;  abdomen  pointed.  The 
Deatii's-headed  Sphinx  ha?  occasioned  much  terror 
among  the  vulgar,  at  timea,  by  the  melancholy  kind  of 
cry  which  it  utters,  and  the  insignia  of  death  which  it 
wears  upon  its  corslet. 

He  here  closed  the  book  and  leaned  forward 
in  the  chair,  placing  himself  accurately  in  the 
position  which  I  had  occupied  at  the  moment  of 
beholding  "the  monster." 

"Ah,  here  it  is,"  he  presently  exclaimed— '* it 
is  reascending  the  face  of  the  hill,  and  a  very 
remarkable  looking  creature  I  admit  it  to  be. 


xll^'^^ 
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Still,  it  is  by  no  means  so  large  or  so  distant  a 
you  imagined  it;  for  the  fact  is  that,  as  it  wrig 
gles  its  way  up  this  thread,  which  some  spide 
has  wrought  along  the  window-sash,  I  find  it  t 
be  about  the  sixteenth  of  an  inch  in  its  eztrem 
length,  and  also  about  the  sixteenth  of  an  ind 
distant  from  the  pupil  of  my  qre." 
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